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Our readers are no doubt aware, 
that a collection of Lord Wellington's 
despatches has been for some time 
past in process of publication. Six 
volumes of the work have already ap- 
peared, and as the documents they 
contain reach only to the latter part 
of 1810, it is probable that at least an 
equal number will be required for its 
completion. Colonel Gurwood, the 
editor, is well known to be one of the 
most distinguished officers of his rank 
in the service, and having gained his 
honours under Wellington, may be 
supposed to discharge his duties con 
amore. The volumes before us prove 
that he is fully qualified for the task 
he has undertaken. His own contri- 
butions are always marked by good 
taste and sound judgment, and the 
prefatory notice of the state of India, 


at the period of Lord Wellington’s 
arrival, is—just what it ought to be— 
clear, concise, and comprehensive. 
Though the work be announced 
simply as a collection of “despatches,” 
that title affords a very inadequate 
idea of its contents. In fact, it con- 
tains not merely the despatches—tak- 
ing the word in its ordinary significa- 
tion—but the whole mass of Lord 
Wellington’s letters relative to the 
public service, which it has been found 
possible to récover.* Of those con- 
tained in the volumes already publish- 
ed many are of course official, but the 
great majority are of a nature strictly 
private, and communicate his impres- 
sions of passing events with a free- 
dom only to be expected in the confi- 
dential intercourse of friends. It is 
needless to say how much this entire 
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absence of premeditation enhances their 
interest and value. We -read with the 
gratifying consciousness of being ad- 
mitted to the full confidence of the 
writer, and are often placed in a situ- 
ation to observe the entire progress of 
his plans, from the first moment of 
their conception to that of their exe- 
cution. We learn how he wrote, how 
he felt, how he acted, under circum- 
stances of high and singular interest, 
and are enabled to trace the progres- 
sive developement of those qualities 
which have led to the acquisition of 
the highest honours attainable by a 
British subject, and the most splendid 
reputation in Europe. By the mili- 
tary student the work will be found 
full of the most important instruc- 
tion, which he could hope to obtain 
from no other source. He will find 
in it a lofty example of high talents 
devoted to high objects—of dangers 
braved—privations cheerfully submit- 
ted to—difficulties encountered and 
overcome—an activity that never tired 
—and a professional zeal which shrank 
from the performance of no duty how- 
ever irksome and laborious. Nor 


will the statesman find the time unpro- 
fitably spent which he devotes to 


these pages. Be his pretensions what 
they may, we are sure he cannot read 
of the negotiations conducted by Wel- 
lington with consummate skill ; of the 
important and complicated interests he 
was often called on to arrange or to 
protect ; or observe how completely 
his military operations were guided 
by the most subtle and comprehensive 
views of political expediency, without 
gaining some valuable knowledge and 
some enlargement of thought. 

But apart from such considerations, 
and regarding the work merely as a 
collection of historical documents illus- 
trative of events of the highest inter- 
est and importance, it would be diffi- 
cult to over-estimate its value. His- 
tory in general can deal only in re- 
sults, and whenever it attempts more, 
the truth of its conclusions is even 
proverbially admitted to be precarious. 
To military history, in particular, the 
observation is applicable in its broad- 
est extent. The latter will be found 
in many instances to be little more 
than a system of ingenious conjecture. 
The reason is obvious. Even where 
We are in possession of a minute and 
authentic record of the proceedings of 
two hostile armies (a circumstance 
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which rarely happens), our conclu- 
sions as to the motives which produced 
them, must frequently be dubious and 
imperfect. The decisions of a com- 
mander are necessarily influenced by 
many transient circumstances, which 
born of the moment, pass with it, and 
leave no trace of their existence. Ru- 
mours often false—anticipations not 
realized and never recorded—and a 
multitude of petty but important facts 
which never reach the historian, con- 
stitute, in many cases, the only key 
by which the circumstances of a cam- 
paign can be satisfactorily explain- 
ed. Without a knowledge of these, 
the records of war afford but scanty 
instruction, and an imperfect lesson. 
The premises reasoned from are ne- 
cessarily imperfect, and of course little 
reliance can be placed even on the 
most logical deductions from partial . 
truth. 

It is not, however, in the public 
despatches of a general that we can 
look for the minute and circumstantial 
details, so essential to accurate judg- 
ment. They can be discovered only 
by examination of his private records, 
—where such exist,—and his secret 
and confidential communications with 
the higher officers of his army. Pos. 
sessing these valuable materials, how- 
ever, we are placed as it were on an 
eminence which commands the whole 
events of the war, and are enabled to 
decide with accuracy on the merits 
of the general. 

There are probably, however, very 
few generals who would feel solicitous 
that the world should be furnished 
with a knowledge so capable of being 
used as an instrument of offence. The 
power of scrutiny which it must ne- 
cessarily carry with it is felt to be too 
severe. Even where their operations 
have been successful in result, many 
generals are conscious of errors and 
miscalculations, towards which they 
are by no means desirous that public 
attention should be directed. To mi- 
litary men, at least, the assertion will 
not seem incredible, that victories have 
been gained by a fortunate mistake, 
and blunders on one side have been oc- 
casionally successful, through greater 
miscaleulations on the other. In such 
circumstances, of course, the victor 
has the prudence to wear his honours 
in silence. He writes no history of 
his achievements—he publishes no do- 
cuments connected with them—he 
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communicates no gratuitous particu- 
lars for the gratification of inconve- 
nient curiosity. The laurels acquired 
by one error, he takes care not to en- 
danger by another. His papers, 
therefore, are burned, or consigned to 
the most obscure corner of his bureau, 
and the world is left to form its own 
estimate of his services, and discrimi- 
nate as best it may, between merit 
and good luck. Under such circum- 
stances, the decision, as might be ex- 
pected, is all in his favour. England 
rings with his praises. He receives 
the thanks of Parliament—is invested 
with stars and ribbons—and when he 
is gathered to his fathers, St Paul’s is 
graced with a monument to his memo- 
ry, in which Chantrey represents him 
resting on a cannon, with the true 
lineaments and bearing of a majestic 
warrior. 

It is probable that the sketch we 
have just drawn savours somewhat of 
caricature. At all events, we wish 
‘merely to state, that whatever peril 
in ordinary cases may attend such 
disclosures, by the publication of the 
present work we are put in possession 
of every document which can illus- 
trate the public life of Wellington. 
It cannot fail to be regarded asa remark- 
able and memorable circumstance, 
that the man whose aristocratic con- 
tempt for popular opinion has been 
made the subject of invective by every 
Radical newspaper in the kingdom, 
should thus voluntarily place himself 
at the bar of the public, and demand 
judgment. He says, “ in the first en- 
thusiasm of triumph, you bestowed 
honours on the man by whom it had 
been achieved ; I now, after a lapse of 
years, afford you the means of judging 
whether these honours have been me- 
rited.” There can be no reason, 
therefore, why the final award on the 
services of Wellington should not be 
delivered. He acknowledges the au- 
thority of the tribunal. He challenges 
the fullest investigation of his claims. 
There exists no doubt as to the authen- 
ticity or validity of the evidence ad- 
duced. If the reputation he enjoys be 
founded on a false and hollow basis, 
he has himself furnished ample means 
by which the imposture may be de- 
tected. He voluntarily subjects every 
action of his public life to the most ri- 
gid and unsparing examination. He 
asks no favour, and will accept of 
none ; he demands only that which is 
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the birthright of every Englishman— 
justice—and where is the man who 
would deny to Wellington that which 
is accorded to the meanest criminal ? 

It is inconceivable that such an ap- 
peal should have been made by a man 
already in the evening of life; covered 
with honours; satiated—if ever man 
was—with applause ; with no remain- 
ing ambition to be gratified, unless 
from the proud consciousness, that 
there was nothing in his past life that 
demanded either colouring or conceal- 
ment. No man has been more the 
object of malignant abuse. Mobs have 
assailed his life, and mob orators his 
principles and character. And what 
is his answer? The proudest ever made 
by a great man to his calumniators. 

He lays open the record of his ser- 
vices, he discloses every particular 
connected. with them, and lets in the 
broad light of day, that every trans- 
action in which he has borne a part, 
may be seen by all, in its true colours 
and proportions. This is Wellington’s 
reply. How nobly does it befit the 
man ! 

The work, indeed, might, without 
impropriety, have been entitled, “‘ Me- 
moirs of the public life of the Duke of 
Wellington,” for from its contents 
alone, might be compiled a biography 
far more authentic and minute, than 
we can ever hope to possess of any 
other warrior or statesman. There 
exists no man whose life is so com- 
pletely historical, so thoroughly and 
inseparably interwoven with the great 
events of his time, as that of Welling- 
ton. The part allotted to him has not 
only been uniformly great, but played 
on a great stage. In tracing his ca- 
reer, therefore, the reader has not to 
wade through a mass of uninteresting 
details, such as are usually necessary 
to illustrate the progress of subordin- 
ate merit to distinction and reward. 
To his noble birth, and the ‘political 
influence of his connexions, Welling- 
ton was perhaps indebted, in the first 
instance, for the opportunities of dis- 
tinction he enjoyed ; but for the man- 
ner in which he turned these oppor- 
tunities to account, he was indebted to 
no one but himself. Under no cir- 
cumstances is it conceivable, that ta- 
lents like Wellington’s could have 
failed in raising their possessor to the 
highest distinction. But even in the 
commencement of his career he owed 
nothing more to patronage, than does 
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the sculptor who is employed on some 
high work of art. The marble may 
be found by others, but it is to the 
skill and genius of the artist that we 
are indebted for the statue. 

Had Wellington been deficient in 
those great qualities which raised him 
to pre-eminence, no private or family 
influence, however powerful, could 
have retained him in those high and 
responsible situations which he suc- 
cessively held. The interests at stake 
were too vast to be trifled with, and 
the certain consequences of failure too 
disastrous to admit of the most impor- 
tant powers being confided to hands 
incapable of wielding them with ef- 
fect. Lord Wellington arrived in In- 
dia at the moment of a great crisis. 
The fate of our whole possessions in 
the East depended on the issue of the 
Mysore war. Among the native 
powers, Lord Wellesley could disco- 
ver only virulent enemies, and luke- 
warm allies ready to become enemies 
on the first symptom of weakness or 
disaster. Such were the political cir- 
cumstances under which the public 
life of Lord Wellington may be said 
to have commenced. To the deve- 
lopement of talents like his they were 
highly favourable, but not so to the 
advancement of imbecile mediocrity. 
It is in tranquil times, and in sheltered 
places, that the latter most flourishes, 
and spreads its tiny blossoms to the 
sun. On the mountain top it is up- 
rooted by the first storm. 

Notwithstanding the unquestionable 
interest and importance of the work, 
we fear it is impossible to expect that 
it should become popular in the ordi- 
nary acceptation of the term. To un- 
derstand its contents, and follow out 
the inferences to which they lead, the 
reader must bring to the perusal a 
very considerable degree of know- 
ledge. He must possess accurate in- 
formation of the geography of the 
seat of war, its difficulties and resour- 
ces, and bear in mind, not only the re- 
lative position of the different portions 
of the army to the enemy, but to each 
other. All that part of the documents 
which relates to military movements, 
‘necessarily presupposes such know- 
ledge in the reader, and it is of course 
impossible to form any judgment of 
. the qualities they display without 
thoroughly understanding the circum- 
stances under which they were writ- 
ten, 
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To acquire information so extensive, 
however, and continually to bear in 
mind the very numerous details which 
press on the attention in reading these 
volumes, is a task which by few men 
will be found easy, and by many, one 
demanding more labour than they have 
leisure to bestow. The work, too, is 
voluminous and expensive, and though 
its claims, arising both from the author 
and the subject, are too powerful and 
peculiar not to secure for it a place in 
every library, it is impossible to ex- 
pect (unless the march of pocket 
should keep pace with the march of 
intellect), that its contents will ever be 
very widely diffused among that nu- 
merous and increasing portion of the 
community, yclept “ the reading pub- 
lic.” 

It shall be our object, therefore, in 
this, and many other articles by which 
we intend it shall be succeeded, to ob- 
viate, as far as possible, the difficulties 
to which we have alluded, and furnish 
such a commentary as may fully illus- 
trate the import of the copious extracts 
which we shall lay before our readers. 
Regarding the subject as one which 
should be held sacred from party feel- 
ing, we shall avoid, in the execution 
of our task, touching on any matters 
merely political. It is only through 
his military career—which may be 
considered to have terminated with 
the second expulsion of Napoleon— 
that we propose to follow him; and 
we trust that in contemplating the 
triumphs of our common country, and 
rendering justice to the great mind by 
which they were achieved, men of all 
parties will for a time cast aside their 
prejudices, and forgetting that they 
are Whig or Tory, remember only 
that they are Englishmen. 

Before entering on the task we have 
undertaken, we think it will not be 
found uninteresting to take a short 
review of the circumstances of Wel- 
lington’s early life. | Commencing, 
therefore, ab ovo, be it known, that 
Arthur Wellesley, the third son of the 
Earl of Mornington, was born on the 
first of May, 1769. At the usual age 
he was sent to Eton, and being in- 
tended for the army, was subsequently 
removed to the Military Academy at 
Angiers in France. In 1787, he re- 
ceived his first commission as ensign of 
infantry, and rose by rapid steps to the 
rank of colonel, In 1794, he sailed in 
command of the 33d regiment to join 
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the army of the Duke of York in the 
Netherlands. The issue of this un- 
fortunate expedition is well known. 
The Duke retreated, followed by the 
enemy, and several severe encounters 
took place. The campaign termina- 
ted by the re-embarkation of the 
troops in the spring of 1795. During 
the retreat, Colonel Wellesley com- 
manded a. brigade, and on several oc- 
casions was engaged with the enemy. 
During these inglorious operations 
there were of course few honours to 
be gained; but his conduct was such 
as to attract the applause of Sir James 
Craig and several other generals of 
distinction. The fact is interesting, 
as it enables us to discern the first 
dawning of that reputation which sub- 
sequently filled the whole horizon with 
its light. 

After his return to England, Colo- 
nel Wellesley did not long remain in 
the enjoyment of inglorious ease. The 
33d regiment was ordered to the West 
Indies, and sailed with that destina- 
tion. After being six weeks at sea, 
however, the fleet was driven back by 
tempestuous weather, and the regi- 
ment relanded. In a few weeks it 
embarked for India, and, with its 
commander, reached Bengal in Fe- 
bruary 1797. 

It is evident, we think, from the 
facts above narrated, that from the 
very commencement of his military 
life, young Wellesley devoted himself 
with zeal and ardour to the duties of 
his profession. He was no holyday 
soldier; he did not belong to that 
numerous, and, we fear, increasing 
class, who seek in the army merely an 
agreeable mode of passing a few years, 
and quit it whenever they are ordered 
to an unpleasant station, or succeed 
to fortune by the death of a relation. 
Such men regard the service as a pas- 
time rather than a profession. Their 
lot is not permanently cast in it, and 
they look upon its duties as things to 
be performed when necessary, and 
avoided when possible. Very different 
from that of such men was the course 
He en- 


of Wellington’s early life. 
tered the service with the true spirit 


of a soldier. 
Flanders his zeal and exemplary 
conduct were conspicuous: That he 
embarked for the West Indies, and 
subsequently accompanied his regi- 
ment to the East. It thus appears 
that even at an age when the love of 


We have seen that in - 
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pleasure is predominant in most men, 
he did not shrink from the dangers 
or hardships of the service, but was 
determined to seek distinction where- 
ever it could be found. 

When Colonel Wellesley arrived in 
India the Company’s territories were 
in a state of profound peace. But 
the peace was treacherous, for never 
were our Eastern possessions in a 
state of greater peril than at that mo- 
ment. Lord Wellesley, who arrived 
at Calcutta in the spring of the fol- 
lowing year as Governor-general, for- 
tunately possessed not only the saga- 
city to discover the secret machina- 
tions of the native powers, but the 
wisdom and decision to disconcert 
them. It becomes necessary that we 
should here briefly advert to the po- 
litical events which gave rise to the 
second Mysore war, in order that the 
reader may fully understand the mili- 
tary services to which his attention 
will subsequently be directed. 

The war of 1789, though it had 
greatly diminished the power of ‘Tip- 
poo Sultan, had neither converted him 
into a safe friend, nor deprived him 
of the power of becoming a formida- 
ble enemy. He had been compelled, 
it is true, to cede nearly one half of 
his territories to the Company and 
their allies, but he still ruled with ab- 
solute power over a country nearly 
two hundred thousand square miles in 
extent, with a revenue and population 
equal to maintaining an army of 
150,000 men. Tippoo was a man of 
bold and martial temperament, though 
not of high talents, and the blow which 
fell on him at the termination of the 
former war in 1792, seems to have ir- 
ritated him almost to madness. From 
that time his whole soul was occupied 
with schemes of vengeance, and he 
waited only for a favourable conjunc- 
ture to employ all his great resources 
in attacking the British. His terri- 
tory was most favourably situated for 
the hostile purpose heentertained. The 
Mysorecountry occupied a central posi- 
tion between our settlements, and might 
be said to command their communica- 
tion by land, while by a sudden ir- 
ruption into the Carnatic, he could at 
any moment place Madras in a situa- 
tion of great peril. Judging by the 
contents of the papers which fell into 
our possession by the capture of Se- 
ringapatam, this was the favourite pro- 
ject of Tippoo, and to promote its 
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success he had secretly kept up a 
friendly communication with the Na- 
bob of the Carnatic, and of whose 
good wishes he felt secure. 

Though the British Government in 
India were of course aware of Tippoo’s 
character, and regarded him with some 
jealousy, still they appear to have 
been by no means apprehensive of any 
immediate demonstration of hostility 
from Mysore. For some time previous 
the Sultan had been occupied in re- 
ducing some refractory Poligars, and 
was therefore supposed to be in no 
condition to molest any of his neigh- 
bours. In case of aggression, how- 
ever, there were few of the native 
powers whose fidelity could be relied 
on. Our chief ally, the Nizam Sou- 
bahdar of the Deccan, had, in a recent 
war with the Peshwah, suffered great 
reverses, and retained in his service a 
corps of 14,000 men, commanded by 
a French adventurer named Raymond, 
and the subordinate officers of which 
were likewise French. These men 
were all eager partizans of the French 
Republic, and wore the tricolor 
cockade. It was even expected that 
they would quit the French standard 
at Hyderabad, the capital; and the 
Nizam, though personally faithful to 
his alliance with the Company, was of 
too feeble and irresolute a character 
to free himself from the domination of 
these mercenaries. 

All remained calm, however, when 
Lord Wellesley arrived at Calcutta. A 
slight difference, it is true, had arisen 
with the Sultan, relative to some 
frontier districts of little value, which 
he alleged had been unwarrantably 
occupied by the Company. On inves- 
tigation the claim was discovered to 
be just, and the first communications 
of Lord Wellesley announced that these 
districts should be restored. The in- 
tentions of the Government, therefore, 
were: decidedly pacifie, but a circum- 
stance at this moment occurred, by 
which the political aspect of India 
became entirely changed. A procla- 
mation by General Malartic, governor 
of the Mauritius, reached Calcutta, 
which announced the arrival of two 
ambassadors from the Sultan of My- 
sore, proposing an offensive and defen- 
sive alliance, for the purpose of expel- 

ling the English from India. The 


authenticity of this document was at 
first doubted, but was soon abundantly 
confirmed. General Malartic had is- 
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sued an invitation to all French citi- 
zens to join the standard of Tippoo, 
aud it was speedily ascertained that a 
considerable number had actually been 
conveyed to Mangalore by a French 
frigate. Intelligence also reached 
Calcutta, that the Sultan had despatch. 
ed envoys to Zemaun Shah, the sove- 
reign of Cabul, urging him to invade 
the British territories from the north. 

Lord Wellesley no sooner became 
aware of the hostile intentions of the 
Sultan, than he adopted the most vigo- 
rous measures to prevent their execu- 
tion. He immediately sent orders to 
General Harris, the commander-in- 
chief at Madras, to assemble all his 
disposable force in the Carnatic, and 
proceeded in person to Fort St George, 
in order to be nearer to the scene of 
action, and thus accelerate the arrange- 
ments. From thence he again wrote 
to Tippoo, expressing surprise that his 
former communications had remained 
unanswered, and threatening danger- 
ous consequences in case he should not 
instantly furnish a satisfactory expla- 
nation of his intentions. Even this 
letter, however, drew forth no re- 
sponse, and the business of military 
preparation went vigorously on, not- 
withstanding the apprehensions of 
many of the most experienced officers, 
who assured’ Lord Wellesley that an 
immediate war with the Sultan must 
expose the Madras territory to immi- 
nent danger. 

At this period the political 
horizon was dark beyond prece- 
dent. The Sultan had largely in- 
creased his army, and was a formi- 
dable enemy. ‘The French in Egypt 
were in the full career of success. Ze- 
maun Shah threatened invasion from 
the north.. The army of our chief 
ally the Nizam was oflicered by French 
mercenaries, who, on the breaking out 
of hostilities, would undoubtedly join 
the Sultan, and the fidelity of the 
Nabob of the Carnatic, whose territo- 
ries would most probably become the 
scene of immediate war, was not to be 
depended on. 

Lord Wellesley, however, was not 
appalled, and the policy with which he 
met these dangers was distinguished 
by its wisdom and boldness. By nego- 
tiations with the Nizam, he sueceeded 
in obtaining the consent of that sove- 
reign to the disbanding of the corps of 
Raymond, and to a treaty containing a 
stipulation that all the French serving 
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in his army should be sent to Europe. 
To enforce the execution of this ar- 
rangement, he moved an additional 
force into the Deccan, and a mutiny 
having fortunately broken out in the 
French corps, it was immediately sur- 
rounded and disarmed. No bloodshed 
occurred, and Lord Wellesley had the 
satisfaction of perceiving that one of 
the dangers he had most dreaded was 
at once happily removed. 

At length, the preliminary arrange- 
ments being complete, on the 3d 
of February the Governor-General 
issued an order for the advance of 
the army into the Mysore territory. 
The invasion took place simultane- 
ously from different points. General 
Harris, with the main body of the 
army, entered from the Carnatic. 
General Stuart, with the Bombay 
force from the west ; while two corps, 
amounting together to about 9000, 
and commanded by Colonel Brown 
and Colonel Read, advanced from the 
southern districts of the Carnatic and 
the Baramahl. The whole strength 
of the invading force may be estimat- 
ed at 55,000 men. 

The Sultan, alarmed by these power- 
ful and combined demonstrations of 
hostility, at length endeavoured to 
temporize. He wrote to Lord Wel- 
lesley, consenting to receive a minis- 
ter charged with the proposals of the 
British Government, a measure to 
which he had hitherto refused his con- 
sent. But the concession came too 
late. The season for military opera- 
tions had arrived, and further delay 
would have been at once impolitic 
and dangerous. It would have secured 
to Tippoo another year of impunity, 
and enabled him to consolidate and 
perfect his means of resistance. Gene- 
ral Harris, therefore, was directed to 
continue his movement on Seringapa- 
tam, and the Sultan was informed that 
any further proposals he might be de- 
sirous of making must be addressed 
to General Harris, to whom full 
powers as a negotiator had been de- 
legated. 

The Sultan, thus attacked on all 
sides, seems to have been stricken 
with a presentiment of his approach- 
ing fate. It is certain, at least, that 


he displayed little of that skill and 
activity, so remarkable in his conduct 
of the former war, when it required 
the utmost efforts of Lord Cornwallis 
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and his army to bring the war to a 
successful termination. 

The advance of General Harris was 
slow, for his army was encumbered 
with materials for siege, and de- 
lays were occasioned by the failure of © 
the carriage bullocks, which died in 
great numbers during the march. It 
was the 27th of March before the 
army reached Mallavelly, where the 
army of Tippoo became for the first 
time visible. It was drawn up on 
some high ground, and manifested a 
disposition to attack. An engage- 
ment ensued. Colonel Wellesley’s bri- 
gade, consisting of the 33d regiment, 
and some battalions of the Nizam’s 
infantry, formed the left of the army, 
supported by the regular cavalry 
under General Floyd. The King’s 
troops were stationed on the right, 
Tippoo observing an opening be- 
tween two brigades, immediately at- 
tempted to penetrate with his caval- 
ry. The British, on the right, how- 
ever, succeeded in outflanking his left, 
and no bad consequences resulted 
from the movement. The right of the 
Mysore army was strongly posted on 
a rocky height. Against this, Colonel 
Wellesley advanced in echellon of bat- 
talions, supported by the cavalry. 
The ememy advanced to meet the 
attack, but were soon driven back in 
disorder, and General Floyd, taking 
advantage of the opportunity thus 
afforded, charged with. his cavalry, 
and their confusion became complete. 
The conduct of the 33d regiment du- 
ring this engagement was admirable. 
They charged gallantly with the bay- 
onet, with complete success. 

General Harris, instead of taking 
the usual route to Seringapatam, 
crossed the Cauvery at Sosilay. In 
the former war, Lord Cornwallis had 
been unable to discover a practicable 
ford to the southward of Seringapa- 
tam, and had been compelled, in con- 
sequence, to make a long detour to 
the north. This movement, therefore, 
disappointed the calculations of the 
Sultan. It is difficult otherwise to 
account for his total inaction at this 
critical juncture. He fell back on his 

-capital ; and, on the 5th of April, the 
army of General Harris took up its 
position for the siege. The ground 
selected was opposite the western face 
of the fort. The right was posted on 
elevated ground, gradually declining 
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towards the left flank, which was co- 
vered by the aqueduct and the river 
Cauvery.. The aqueduct was of con- 
siderable importance as an intrench- 
ment. For some distance it took an 
easterly direction, and then turned off 
towards a tope or thicket, which af- 
forded cover to the enemy, and en- 


abled him to keep up an annoying 
fire of rockets on the camp. There 
were also several villages in front, 
from which it was deemed proper to 
dislodge him. We extract the fol- 
lowing letter, which was found améng 
the papers of the late General Lord 
Harris :— 


“ Colonel the Hon. A. Wellesley to Lieut.-General Harris. 


** My pEAR Sir, 


Camp, 5th April, 1799. 


« [do not know where you mean the post to be established, and I shall 
therefore be obliged to you if you will do me the favour to meet me this after- 
noon in front of the lines, and show it to me. In the mean time I will order 


my battalion to be in readiness. 


“« Upon looking at the tope as I came in just now, it appeared to me, that 
when you get possession of the bank of the Nullah, you have the tope as a 
matter of course, as the latter is in the rear of the former. However, you are 


the best judge, and I will be ready. 


“ | am, my dear Sir,” &c. 


The tope alluded to in the above 
letter was the same which Colonel 
Wellesley led a column to attack after 
nightfall. It consisted of the 33d 
regiment and a native battalion; and 
Colonel Shaw, with the 12th regi- 
ment, and two sepoy battalions, at 
the same time advanced to drive 
the enemy from the villages. The 
attack of Wellesley on the tope failed, 
and Colonel Shaw, with great diffi- 
culty, was enabled to retain posses- 
sion of one of the villages. All mili- 
tary men are aware that the success 
of night attacks is uniformly precari- 
ous. In the present instance, the 


enemy fired under cover, and the 33d 
regiment, in particular, suffered se- 
verely. The extreme darkness of 
the night rendered the smallest dis- 
order in the assailants an irreparable 
misfortune, and Colonel Wellesley, 
finding it impracticable to carry the 
tope judiciously, confined his opera- 
tions to causing a diversion in favour 
of Colonel Shaw. Admitting, there- 
fore, that the attack failed, the follow - 
ing extract from Lord Harris’s pri- 
vate journal proves that, in his 
opinion, not the slightest blame at- 
tached to the conduct of Colonel 
Wellesley :— 


A literal extract from the private Diary of Lieut.-General Harris, Commander-in- 
Chief of the British Army marching in the Mysore country in the year 1799, between 


the 4th and 8th of April. 





‘“*4th April. Commissioned General Baird to form a party of not less than the 
flank companies of his brigade, supported by the picquets, to beat up a tope in front of 
the ground the picquet was on, and said to have had parties of men with arms assem- 
bling on it. It appears to me, from the report, they are only intended for rocketing ; 
but our beating them up, instead of their attempting us, will have the best effect; for 
if our intelligence is true, his whole army are in a complete state of terror; of course 
we should keep it so. 

‘* 5th April. Marched to Seringapatam ; rocketed a little on the march. Took up 
our ground nearly for the siege. Concluded the arrangement for detaching General 
Floyd and General Stuart. Formed parties for the attack of the post occupied formerly 

‘by the Bombay troops, and the tope of Sultaunpettah. Lieut.-Colonel Shawe to com- 
mand the detachment for the Bombay post ; Colonel Wellesley that of the tope, as be- 
ing composed of his own people. Remained under great anxiety till near twelve at 
night, from the fear our troops had fired on each other. Lieut.-Colonel Shawe very 
soon reported himself in possession of the post; but a second firing commenced, and 
as he had previously sent to know what had become of the two native battalions, I 
could not be satisfied but that, in the dark, they had mistaken each other. It proved 
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that all the firing was from the enemy, his Majesty’s 12th regiment scarcely firing a 
shot the whole night. Near twelve, Colonel Wellesley came to my tent in a good deal 
of agitation, to say he had not carried the tope. It proved that the 33d, with which 
he attacked, got into confusion and could not be formed, which was a great pity, as it 
must be particularly unpleasant to him. Altogether, circumstances considered, we got 
off very well. General Baird’s expedition of last night so far answered our expecta- 
tions, as he fell in with a small party of the enemy’s horse, and cut up eight or ten of 
them, which will tend to prevent their plaguing us with rockets, I trust. He missed 
his road coming back, although one would have thought it impossible ; no wonder night 
attacks so often fail. 

‘6th April. Determined to make another attack on the tope, Lieut.-Colonel Bow- 
ser’s and Halyburton’s corps, with the Scotch brigade (supported by the 25th dragoons 
and 2d regiment native cavalry, on seeing the Sultan’s cavalry appearing from the 
fort), were destined to assist in this service, and, with scarcely any opposition, 
carried it. 

‘* Sunday the 7th. Yesterday evening walked down to the advanced post with 
Baird and Macleod. Found it very strong against so contemptible an enemy as we 
have to deal with; and such as may, with a little trouble, be made verystrong against any. 
How fortunate thus to find a good parallel prepared to our hands! The fort fired a great 
deal yesterday, with no other effect than furnishing shot to us. A long line of cavalry. 
seen coming out of the fort about twelve ; reported at three, by Colonel Wellesley, to 
have come more round our right ; and. that he has therefore ordered the battalions we 
spoke of when looking what they were about, on the road which leads to Periapatam. 
Our foraging party coming in fast; but this cannot be their object, and they would 
move more rapidly than they have done. Great many of us much fatigued. Beatson, 
among the rest, very much relaxed and weak. Our duties pretty severe ; but if the 
whole is not pressed on with vigour we shall fail; for no doubt there will be more 
difficulties to overcome than we yet forsee. 

‘* Monday, 8th. Visited the post taken possession of by Colonel Wellesley on the 
6th instant. Found it a continuation of the nullah which makes Shawe’s post, but not 
so favourable in that part for keeping hold of. Directed a burnt village, on a rise 
above the Nullah, to be made the right hand post, by barricading the streets and cut- 
ting down the walls to six feet, thickening them next the fort, and putting a banquette 
within. Brisk cannonade from the fort. Colonel Close brought Dallas and Hart to 
speak about the bullock drivers, &c.” 





On the following day, General 
Harris directed three simultaneous 
attacks to be made, with a view to 
drive the enemy from the whole line 
of his outposts. That on the Sultaun- 
pettah tope was again intrusted to 
Colonel Wellesley. On this occasion 
it was completely successful. The 
other columns likewise succeeded in 
dislodging the enemy on the right 
and left, and by these assaults Gene- 
ral Harris was enabled to occupy a 
strong connected line, formed chiefly 
by the aqueduct, and extending from 


the river to the village of Sultaunpet- 
tah. 

We insert the following notes and 
letters, because they afford evidence 
of the general activity and vigilance 
displayed by Colonel Wellesley in the 
discharge of his duty. They are in- 
teresting, too, as Colonel Gurwood 
justly observes, from the illustration 
they afford of the degree in which 
even the details of the army he com- 
manded were conducted by General 
Harris :— 


“ Colonel the Hon. A. Wellesley to Lieut.- General Harris. 


** My DEAR Sir, 


Camp, 6th April, 1799. 


“‘ I find that by moving Malcolm’s corps to the rear a little, and by an ar- 
rangement of my posts on my right and rear, I shall be able to protect Meer 
Allum, the brinjarries, the park, and the cavalry from any attempts that may 
be made by horse and rocket boys, which alone seem to me to be destined to 


annoy us in that quarter. 


“‘ I shall now go out and see what support I can give to my post at Sul: 
taunpettah, and will report to you on my return. 


«I am, my dear Sir,” &e. 
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“* Colonel the Hon. A. Wellesley to Lieut.-General Harris. 


‘* My pear Sir, Camp, 7th April, 1799. 

* I shall be much obliged to you if you will let me know whether you think 
the guards for the outposts can now be reduced a little, as between foraging 
parties and outline picquets we have not men enough left to give a relief. 
The outline picquets were not relieved this morning for want of men. You 
were talking yesterday of looking at these posts this afternoon, and if you 
have an inclination, I will go with you at any hour you may appoint. I think 
I can show you a situation where two embrasures might be opened in the 
bank of the Nullah with advantage, and that would add to the strength of the 

ost. 
. ** T am, my dear Sir,” &c. 


“ Colonel the Hon. A. Wellesley to Lieut.-General Harris. 


‘* My pear Sir, : 3 p.m., 7th April, 1799. 

« A body of horse, of about seven or eight hundred, has passed, and is get- 
ting round by my right and your rear. They keep clear of our picquets, and 
are most probably a reconnoitring party. 

«‘ They have some few straggling footmen with them, but I have seen no 
infantry. 

“ T am, my dear Sir,” &c. 


«© Colonel the Hon. A. Wellesley to Lieut.-General Harris. 


“¢ My pear Sir, Camp, 7th April, 1799. 

«‘ T have the pleasure to inform you, that the foragers are coming in fast, 
well loaded with forage, and I have therefore ordered the battalion to stay 
where it is, ready to turn out, but (as battalions are now scarce articles) not 
to move till further orders. 

«* The body of cavalry has passed our right flank, and seems inclining ra- . 
ther to its left. It appears more like a line of march than a body intended 
for a coup de main, as there are with it bullocks and baggage of different 
kinds. At all events, it can do our right no harm, as, excepting by the high- 
road, which Malcolm’s corps will cover as soon as it will have moved, no ca- 
valry can approach us. 

“ T am, my dear Sir, &c. 


«I see the cavalry has come more round our right, and I have therefore 
ordered the battalion on to the high-road, whence it will afford protection to 
the foragers coming in, as well as to the rear of our camp, should they be in- 
clined to molest it.” 


** Colonel the Hon. A. Wellesley to Lieut.-General Harris. 


“© My pear Sir, Gamp, 7th April, 1799. 

‘«‘ T have drawn back the battalion, as the foragers are come in, and the 
cavalry have disappeared. As soon as Schoey’s brigade will have taken up 
its ground, we shall have four field-pieces, at least, bearing upon that road ; 
when I shall have an opportunity of looking at it again. I will let you know 
whether they will be sufficient, and what will. 

* T have fourteen 6-pounders, of which eight are out of the lines at the 
outposts and picquets. 

“I am, my dear Sir,” &c. 
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‘“¢ Colonel the Hon. A. Wellesley to Lieut.-General Harris. 


‘“* My pEAR Sir, Camp, 7th April, 1799. 

“‘ Since I returned home, I have received a report from the outposts in 
Sultaunpettah, that some infantry had passed this evening in the same direc- 
tion in which the cavalry passed this morning ; and there are some persons in 
this camp who say they saw guns pass likewise. 

‘«‘ I have not yet received a report from my picquets in my front ; when I 
do, I will let you know what it is. 

“«« At all events, I am prepared for him, if his attack is directed against this 
flank of your line, whether it be made by day or by night. I do not intend 


to relieve the outposts until after it is ascertained whether or not he intends to 
make his push here: if he does attack us here, he will probably attack the 
outposts at the same time ; and, in that case, we must depend upon your line 


for the support of our posts. 


‘‘ I am, my dear Sir,” &c. 


“ Colonel the Hon. A. Wellesley to Lieut.-Colonel Harris. 


‘* My pear Sir, 


Camp, 7th April, 1799. 


“‘ The field officer of the day was at the picquet in my front till sunset ; saw 


cavalry pass, but no infantry or guns. 


“ T am, my dear Sir,” &c. 


The operations of the siege were 
pushed on with all practical expedi- 
tion. Seringapatam was not fortified 
according to the principles of Euro- 
pean science, but there were bastions 
connected by lofty straight walls of 
great strength and thickness. The 
north-western angle was selected as 
the chief point of attack. As the 
siege advanced, Tippoo made fresh 
overtures to General Harris, but these 
were rejected. Subsequently to the 


stances had come to the knowledge of 
Lord Wellesley, which made him de- 
cide on the utter subversion of the 
power of the Sultan. The sentence 
of deposition, therefore, had gone 
forth against Tippoo and his dynasty, 
and General Harris would listen to 
no terms short of unconditional sub- 
mission. The following letter will 
show that Colonel Wellesley took his 
full share of the labours of the 
siege :— 


commencement of the war, circum- 


** Colonel the Hon. A. Wellesley to Lieut.-General Harris. 


“ My pear Sir, 7 a.m., 3d May. 

‘“¢ We did all our work last night, except filling the sand-bags, which could not 
be done for want of tools: I shall have them filled in the course of this morn- 
ing, and there will be no inconvenience from the delay, as it was not deemed 
advisable last night to do more than look for the ford ; and it is not intended 
to do any thing to it until the night before it is to be used. Lieut. Lalor, of 
the 73d, crossed over to the glacis, I believe, on the left of the breach. He 
found the wall, which he believes to be the retaining wall of the glacis, seven 
feet high, and the water (included in those seven feet) fourteen inches deep. 
It is in no part more so, and the passage by no means difficult. Several other 
officers crossed by different routes, but none went so far as Lieut. Lalor. All 
agree in the practicability of crossing with troops. The enemy built up the 
breach in the night with gabions, &c., notwithstanding the fire which was 
kept up upon it. It was impossible to fire grape, as our working party was 
. front of the five-gun battery, from which alone we could fire, as we repaired 
the other. 

“ Lieut. Lalor is now on duty here with his regiment ; but if you wish it, 
he will remain here to-night, and try the fiver again. 

« T am, my dear Sir, &c. 
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«‘ [ have not heard any thing of the 12-pounders ordered to a new situa- 
tion by the general orders of yesterday.” 


On the 3d of May, the breach was 
reported to be practicable, and prepa- 
rations were made for the assault on 
the day following. In order to avoid 
exciting the suspicions of the enemy, 
the troops were stationed in the 
trenches before daybreak, though the 
time chosen for the attack was the 
hour which succeeds mid-day, when 
it is the uniform custom of natives of 
warm climates to indulge in a siesta. 
Experience had shown that the be- 
sieged were always more vigilant dur- 
ing the night than in the sultry period 
of noontide heat. 

The storming party, under com- 
mand of Major-General Baird,* con- 
sisted & 2500 Europeans and 1900 
native infantry. This force was di- 
vided into two columns. The right 
was commanded by Colonel Sher- 
brooke ; the left by Lieut.-Colonel 
Dunlop. Each of these divisions was 
headed by a forlorn hope ; that of the 
right, under Lieutenant Hill of the 
74th, and that of the left by Lieuten- 


ant Lawrence of the 77th. Colonel 
Wellesley remained with his brigade 
in the advanced trenches, prepared to 
support the assault whenever his as- 
sistance might be required. 

At one o'clock, the silence that 
reigned in the trenches was broken by 
the voice of Baird:— Come, my 
brave fellows,” he exclaimed, ‘“ fol- 
low me, and show yourselves worthy 
of the name of British soldiers !”’ The 
columns were instantly in motion ; 
this breach was carried after a short 
struggle, and the British colour was 
planted on the summit of it, by a 
brave sergeant of the forlorn hope, 
whose name was Graham. ‘The left 
column encountered a more vigorous 
resistance. ‘Traverses had been cut, 
and the enemy defended them suc- 
cessively with the most determined 
bravery. The assailants were check- 
ed in their progress, and in all proba- 
bility all their efforts to advance would 
have been unavailing, had not a nar- 
row opening, left for the passage of 





* We shall gratify thousands by giving here the admirable Inscription (written by 
Theodore Hook) on the obelisk erected on the Hill of Tammy-Haslle, by Lady Baird. 


IN HONOUR AND TO THE MEMORY OF 
GENERAL SIR DAVID BAIRD, 
BART., G.C.B. & K.C. 

THIS COLUMN WAS ERECTED 
a.v. 1832, 

TO INDOMITABLE COURAGE IN THE FIELD, 

HE UNITED 
WISDOM AND PRUDENCE 
IN THE COUNCIL. 

A BRAVE BUT GENEROUS ENEMY, 

HIS VICTORIES WERE EVER TEMPERED BY MERCY : 
AND WITH HIS ARDENT LOVE OF GLORY 
WAS BLENDED 


THE 


TENDEREST CARE FOR HIS GALLANT AND DEVOTED FOLLOWERS. 


THE DETAILS OF HIS PUBLIC SERVICES ARE RECORDED 
IN THE ANNALS OF HIS COUNTRY : 
HIS PRIVATE VIRTUES ARE EMBALMED IN THE HEARTS OF HIS FRIENDS. 
HONOUR AND DUTY WERE THE GUIDING STARS OF HIS DESTINY : 
FIETY AND CHARITY THE LEADING CHARACTERISTICS OF HIS MIND. 


HE FELT NO JEALOUSIES. 


HE HARBOURED NO RESENTMENTS. 


HE KNEW NO GUILE. 

IN THE LAND OF HIS FATHERS 
HE AT LAST FOUND 

REPOSE AND HAPPINESS IN DOMESTIC LIFE 5 
FORGETTING THE CARES AND TURMOILS OF HIS EVENTFUL 
AND BRILLIANT CAREER : 
AND IN THE EXERCISE OF EVERY SOCIAL AND CHRISTIAN VIRTUE, 
HE DIED BELOVED AND LAMENTED, 

AS HE HAD LIVED 

HONOURED AND RENOWNED. 
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the workmen, been fortunately disco- 
vered. By this, the traverses were 
flanked, and the enemy was driven 
from them with great slaughter. It 
was here that Tippoo fought, and by 
his presence animated the courage of 
the troops. He was a brave man, 
whose virtues and vices were alike 
barbaric, and it is impossible, we 
think, not to feel some interest in his 
fate. We are sure, therefore, our 
readers will thank us for the following 
extract, from the admirable letters of 
Sir Thomas Munro. 


‘* His repulse at Seringapatam seems to 
have discouraged Tippoo so much, that he 
gave very little interruption to the march 
of the grand army. As it approached, he 
fell back, and shut himself up in his capi- 
tal, placing his dependence upon the siege 
being raised for want of provisions in 
camp, and upon his holding out till the 
Cauvery should fill, and make the carrying 
on of any farther operations against it 
impracticable. He seldom went to his 
palace during the siege, but spent most of 
his time sitting behind a cavalier, or visit- 
ing the ramparts. He did not go towards 
the breach,—the state of it was concealed 
from him by his principal officers; but 
one of his servants, impatient at hearing 
the false reports brought to him, called 
out to him that there was a breach, and 
that it would soon be practicable. This 
intelligence seemed to rouse him,—he re- 
solved to see it with his own eyes; and 
therefore, on the following morning, which 
was that of the day previous to the as- 
sault, he went early to the spot ; he view- 
ed with amazement the condition in which 
it was, he shook his head, but said no- 
thing ; he returned to his old station be- 
hind the cavalier, where he remained sul- 
len and buried in thought, as if conscious 
that his doom was now fixed, seldom mak- 
ing any inquiries about what was doing, 
and driving away with an angry answer 
whoever came to ask him for orders. 
Bigot as he was, his apprehensions ren- 
dered him superstitious enough to induce 
him to invite the aid of Hindoo prayers 
and ceremonies to avert the evil which 
threatened him, and to call for a Hindoo 
astrologer to draw a favourable omen from 
the stars. With a man of this description 
he spent the last morning of his life ;\ he 
desired him to consult the heavens. The 
man answered, that he had done so, and that 
they were unfavourable unless peace was 
made, He was ordered to look again, 
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but returned the same answer. Tippoo 
gave him money, and desired him to pray 
for him, and then drank water out of a 
black stone as a charm against misfor- 
tune. 

‘* When the assault commenced, he re- 
paired to the outer ramparts; but being 
driven from them, he fell as he was re- 
turning into the body of the place, in a 
passage under the inner rampart called the 
Water-Gate, his horse falling at the same 
time ; and his palankeen being thrown 
down, the road was choaked up, and al- 
most every soul in the gateway slain. 
Though he had got a wound in the leg, 
and two or three balls in the body, he was 
still alive, and continued in this state above 
an hour. One of his servants, Ragoo 
Khan, who lay wounded beside him, asked 
his leave once or twice, when parties of 
soldiers were passing, to discover him, 
but he always commanded him to be silent. 
At last a soldier who was passing in quest 
of plunder, and at whom it is said he at- 
tempted to cut, shot him through the head: 
the ball entered the right temple, and 
passed through the left jaw. It was for a 
long time ‘thought that he had concealed 
himself in the, palace ; and while parties 
were searching it to no purpose, in order 
to put him to death for the murder of 
nine Europeans who had fallen into his 
hands on the 5th of April, the Killedar 
reported that he had been seen lying in 
the Water-Gate. As it was now dark, a 
party was sent with lights to search for 
him. After dragging out a great number 
of bodies, he was at last found half naked : 
he was known by his long drawers, and by 
some marks about his person. He was 
drawn from amidst a heap of slain, among 
whom his legs were twisted, and carried 
to the palace, where he was laid on a 
palankeen, and exposed to view all next 
day, in order that no doubt might remain 
of his death ; and in the evening he was 
buried with military honours in the cypress 
garden, by the side of his father. With 
him fell at once the whole fabric of his 
empire, for the very means he had taken 
to strengthen it hastened its downfall.” 


After the capture of Seringapatam, 
Colonel Wellesley being the next for 
duty, assumed the command within 
the city. It need scarcely be stated, 
that he exerted his utmost efforts to pre- 
vent pillage, and excess of every kind. 
Cowle* flags were displayed in every 
quarter of the town, and Colonel Wel- 
lesley went himself to the houses of 





* Cowle means truce, amnesty, protection, 
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the chief inhabitants with safeguards. a few days order was restored, and 
Several of the soldiers were executed the inhabitants regained their confi- 
for plunder, and the example was dence. We give several letters writ- 
most salutary in its consequences. In ten at this time. 


‘© Colonel the Hon. A. Wellesley to Lieut.-General Harris. 


‘© My pear Sir, Ten a. M., Sth May. 

« We are in such confusion still, that I recommend it to you not to come 
in till to-morrow, or, at soonest, late this evening. Before I came here, 
General Baird had given the treasure in charge to the prize agents. There is 
a guard over it, and it appears to be large. 

«* As soon as I can find out where the families of the great men are, I will 
send guards to take care of them. At present I can find nobody who can give 
me any information upon the subject. I have here now the 12th, 33d, and 
part of the 73d, and the 2d of the 5th, 2d of the 9th, and 2d of the 7th. 
These troops ought to be relieved this day as early as possible by two regi- 
ments of Europeans and three of sepoys. 

“ I am, dear Sir, &e. 


** There are some tigers here, which I wish Meer Allum would send for, or 
else I must give orders to have them shot, as there is no food for them, and 
nobody to attend them, and they are getting violent.” 


‘© Colonel the Hon. A. Wellesley to Lieut.-General Harris. 


‘© My pear Sir, Half past twelve. 

«* T wish you would send the provost here, and put him under my orders. 
Until some of the plunderers are hanged, it is vain to expect to stop the 
plunder. 

“ T shall be obliged to you, if you will send positive orders respecting the 
treasure. 

“‘ T am, my dear Sir,” &e. 


* Colonel the Hon. A. Wellesley to Lieut.-General Harris. 


‘© My pear Sir, Seringapatam, 5th May, 1799. 

«* Things are better than they were, but they are still very bad; and until 
fhe provost executes three or four people, it is impossible to expect order, or 
indeed safety. 

“* There are, at this moment, sepoys and soldiers belonging to every regi- 
ment in your camp, and General Stewart’s in the town. 

* It would surely be advisable to order the rolls to be called constantly, and 
to forbid any people to leave camp. 

“ For a few days likewise it would be very advisable that the officers of the 
army should suspend the gratification of their curiosity, and that none but 
those on duty should come into the town. It only increases the confusion and 
the terror of the inhabitants. Till both subside in some degree, we cannot 
expect that they will return to their habitations. : 

“IT am, my dear Sir, &c. 


__ © T hope the relief is coming, and that I shall soon receive orders respecting 
the treasure.” 


** Colonel the Hon. A. Weilesley to Lieut.- General Harris. 


‘© My pear Sir, Seringapatam, 6th of May, 1799. 
‘* Plunder is stopped, the fires are all extinguished, and the inhabitants are 
returning to their houses fast. I am now employed in burying the dead, 
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which I hope will be completed this day, particularly if you send me all the 


ioneers. : 
me It is absolutely necessary that you should immediately appoint a perma- 
nent garrison, and a commanding-officer to the place; till that is done, the 
people will have no confidence in us, and every thing must be in confusion. 
That which I arrange this day, my successor may alter to-morrow, and his 
the next day ; and nothing will ever be settled. A garrison, which would be 
likely to remain here, would soon make themselves comfortable, although it 
might be found convenient hereafter to change some of the corps first sent in : 
but these daily reliefs create much confusion and distrust in the inhabitants ; 
and the camp is at such a distance, that it is impossible for the officers or sol- 


diers, or sepoys, to get down their dinners. 
‘¢ I shall be obliged to you, if you will order an extra dram and biscuit for 
the 12th, 33d, and 73d regiments, who got nothing to eat yesterday, and 


were wet last night. 


‘“‘ In hopes that you will attend to my recommendation to send a garrison 
in to-morrow, I will look out for a place to accommodate one or two battalions 
of Europeans, and three or four of sepoys. 


In pursuance of the recommenda- 
tion contained in the preceding let- 
ters, General Harris appointed a 
regular garrison for the captured city, 
and bestowed the command on Colo- 
nel Wellesley. The duties he was 
thus called on to perform were of a 
very complicated and delicate nature. 
The complete overthrow, not only of 
Tippoo’s government, but of his dy- 
nasty, and the dispersion of all the 
public authorities, left him without 
subordinate functionaries, and made 
it necessary that he should regulate 
the details of every department. The 
office, therefore, was one evidently of 
the highest trust and responsibility ; 
and though Colonel Wellesley’s ap- 
pointment. led to a remonstrance on 
the part of Sir David Baird, who con- 
sidered himself to possess a preferable 
claim, yet there can be no reason to 
doubt that General Harris, in ap- 
pointing Colonel Wellesley, was in- 
fluenced not only by the purest mo- 
tives, but the soundest judgment. 

Shortly after this period, a com- 
mission* was appointed by the Go- 
vernor-General, consisting of four 
members, Colonel Wellesley being 
one. The arrangements for the re- 
moval of the family of the late Sul- 
tan were particularly confided to Co- 
lonel Wellesley. ‘ The details of 
this painful, but indispensable mea- 
sure,” wrote the Governor-General 
in his instructions, dated 4th of June, 


“* I am, my dear Sir,” &e. 


1799, “cannot be intrusted to any 
person more likely to combine every 
office of humanity, with the prudential 
precautions required by the occasion, 
than Colonel Wellesley ; and I there- 
fore commit to his discretion, activity, 
and humanity, the whole arrange- 
ment, subject always to such sugges- 
tions as may be offered by the other 
members of the commission.” 
Subsequently to the partition of the 
Mysore territory, Colonel Wellesley 
was appointed to command those por- 
tions of it which became subject to 
British authority. The command was 
an independent one, for he received 
orders direct from the supreme go- 
vernment, and made his reports to the 
same quarter. In forming arrange- 
ments to secure the internal tranquil- 
lity of the ceded districts, Colonel 
Wellesley had full opportunity of dis- 
playing the sound judgment which al. 
ways distinguished him. He availed 
himself, whenever practicable, of the 
knowledge and experience of Tippoo’s 
former functionaries, by re-appointing 
them to their offices; maintaining 
over them, at the same time, the strict- 
est vigilance. Under his superintend- 
ence, the comfort and prosperity of 
the people of the ceded provinces visi- 
bly improved, and his mild, firm, and 
impartial administration of their af- 
fairs, forming, as it did, a striking 
contrast to the tyranny under which 
they had formerly suffered, secur- 





* The members of the commission were Lieut.-General Harris, Colonel Wellesley, 
the Hon. H. Wellesley, and Lieut.-Colonel Barry Close—Captain Malcolm and Cap- 
tain Munro were appointed secretaries, 


. 
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ed him their. gratitude. He per- 
sonally visited every part of the pro- 
vinees under his command, repaired 
roads and bridges, and opened new 
communications, whenever they pro- 
mised to be beneficial. In short, the 
prosperity of these provinces was pro- 
moted by every measure which a 
powerful intellect, prompted by strong 
benevolence, could suggest. 

The tranquillity of Mysore, how- 
ever, was for a time prevented by the 
irruptions of a freebooting adventurer 
named Dhoondiah Waugh. This man 
was a robber, but any one forming an 
idea of his character and vocation from 
the petty villanies commemorated in the 
Newgate calendar, or lives of the high- 
waymen, would be grievously mistaken. 
European robbers are mere dealers in 
rapine by retail, and rarely rise to a 
dignity exceeding the murder and pil- 
lage of a single individual or family. 
But Dhoondiah was a marauder on a 
scale much more magnificent. He led 
to the task of plunder a body of 5000 
horse, and laid whole provinces under 
contribution. In short, the individual 
in question was one of those adventur- 
ers who, in the East, have ‘so often 


subverted empires and founded dynas- 
ties. In India nothing is more re- 
markable than the rapid growth of a 


predatory force. A single bold ad- 
venturer without property, save that 
of his horse and sword, often forms the 
nucleus for a whole army of free- 
booters. Dhoondiah is a case in point. 
During the reign of Tippoo he com- 
mitted depredations in the Mysore, was 
made prisoner, and subsequently liber- 
ated by the Sultan, on condition of 
serving in his army. Either from 
force or policy he submitted to the 
ceremonies of the Mahometan faith, 
but Tippoo having probably detected 
him in some treacherous project, or 
being suspicious of his fidelity, again 
secured his person, and after the cap- 
ture of Seringapatam, he was found in 
a dungeon heavily ironed. By a most 
injudicious exercise of clemency all the 
prisoners were set at liberty without 
enquiry of any sort, and Dhoondiah 
fled, accompanied by other fugitives 
like himself, without a home, a country, 
oramaster. With talent and energy 
sufficient to excite confidence in those 


around him, he became leader of the 
lawless band, whose strength was daily 
receiving fresh accessions. He ravaged 
Bednore with great cruelty, and had 
already become of such importance, 
that two strong detachments of the 
army, commanded by Colonel Steven- 
son, and Lieutenant-Colonel Dal- 
rymple, were sent after him. Dhoon- 
diah crossed the Toombuddra, but not 
without the loss of 600 of his followers. 
Having entered the Marhatta territory, 
the pursuit was given up, as strict in- 
junctions had been given that none of 
the Company’s troops should cross the 
frontier. 

At this period Colonel Wellesley was 
appointed to the chief command of the 
troops serving above the Ghauts,* and 
he immediately prepared to continue 
the hostilities against Dhoondiah, who 
still remained secure and unmolested 
in the Marhatta territory, whence the 
Peshwah showed no disposition to 
dislodge him. On this state of things 
the resident at Poonah was directed to 
remonstrate, and endeavour to gain the 
Peshwah’s consent to the entrance of 
the Company’s troops into the Mar. 
hatta territories in pursuit of this for. 
midable marauder. After great diffi- 
culty, this consent was obtained, 
and Colonel Wellesley determined in- 
stantly to follow and attack him. He 
soon found, however, that the task of 


exterminating this band of ruffians was. 


by no means an easy one. The troops 
were harassed by marches and counter- 
marches, and it required all the activity 
and perseverance of Wellesley to bring 
the campaign to a successful con- 
clusion. 

In June he crossed the Toom- 
buddra, and on the 21st carried 
Ranny Bednore by assault. He then 
proceeded to clear the Nuggur coun- 
try of Dhoondiah’s cavalry, after ac- 
complishing which, and receiving the 
supplics necessary for his army, he 
advanced to Wirdah. On the 11th of 
July, he crossed the river and construc- 
ted a redoubt for the protection of the 
boats, and the security of his commu- 
nication with the rear. Information 
having been received that Dhoondiah 
was advancing to offer battle, Colonel 
Wellesley occupied the town of Sava- 
nore, into which he threw his baggage, 





* Ghauts, ranges of mountains which separate the upper or table land in the Deccan 
and Mysore, from the lower countries bordering on the sea to the east and west, 
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andencampedin front of it. Theking of 
the two worlds, however (for such was 
the title assumed by this most magnifi- 
cent of cut-throats), after reconnoitring 
the position of his opponent, did not 
venture to attack, but fell back to 
Hangal, whither on the 14th, he was 
followed by the British. Dhoondiah, 
however, did not wait for their arrival, 
and when the town was carried by 
assault, he was found to have escaped. 

Colonel Wellesley continued the pur- 
suit to Luckmasur, but this town also 
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had been abandoned by his majesty of 
the double hemisphere. The pursuing 
army, therefore, retraced its steps to 
Savanore, which it reached on the 17th, 
and on the day following Colonel 
Wellesley effected a junction with the 
Marhatta force under Gocklah. The 
following letters to Sir Thomas Mup- 
ro, written in the unreserved confidence 
of friendship, continue the narrative of 
events, in a manner far more interest- 
ing to the reader, 


“© Colonel the Hon. A. Wellesley to Major Munro, 


* Dear Munro, Camp at Savanore, 20th July, 1800. 

“ [ was joined last night by Gocklah’s cavalry, and expect to be joined this 
day by that under Chintamun Rao. This materially alters my situation as it 
stood in regard to Soonda. In order to get the corps from Hillcah, it must 
now come to me; and on its route, it may as well clear out Budnaghur, and 
all that country. I have sent orders accordingly ; and if guns are wanted for 
Budnaghur, they will be furnished from a redoubt which I have upon the 
Werdah, which is about seven miles from Bancapoor. 

“‘ Send orders by express to your people, to use every exertion to supply 
the wants of the corps, and afterwards the same exertions to forward supplies 
to my troops. I wrote to Mungush Rao this day upon the subject. 

‘«* Believe me, yours. most sincerely. 


« P.S.—I have just received your letter of the 15th, and I shall be obliged 
to you if you will delay the sale of your rice for a short time.” 


* Colonel the Hon. A. Wellesley to Lieut.-Colonel Close. 


Camp, right of the Malpoorba, opposite Manowly, 
* Dear CoLoneEL, 31st July, 1800. 

‘“‘ [| have the pleasure to inform you that I have struck a blow against 
Dhoondiah, which he will feel aaeetle: After the fall of Dummul and Gud- 
duck, I heard that Dhoondiah was encamped near Soondootty, west of the 
Pursghur hill, and that his object was to cover the passage of his baggage 
over the Malpoorba, at Manowly. I then determined upon a plan to attack 
both him and his baggage at the same time, in co-operation with Bowser, 
whose detachment, however, did not arrive at Dummul till the 28th, and was 
two marches in my rear; but I thought it most important that I should ap- 
proach Dhoondiah’s army at all events, and take advantage of any movement 
which he might make. I accordingly moved on, and arrived on the 29th at 
Allagawaddy, which is fifteen miles from Soondootty, and twenty-six from 
this place. I intended to halt at Allagawaddy till the 3lst, on which day I 
expected Colonel Bowser at Nurgoond ; but Dhoondiah broke up from Soon- 
dootty, as soon as he heard of my arrival at Allagawaddy, sent part of his 
army to Doodwaur, part towards Jellahaul, and part, with the baggage, to 
this place. I then marched on the morning of the 30th to Hoogurgoor, 
which is east of the Pursghur hill, where I learnt that Dhoondiah was here 
with his baggage. I determined to move on and attack him. I surprised his 
camp at three o’clock in the evening, with the cavalry ; and we drove into the 


‘river or destroyed every body that was in it, took an elephant, several camels, 


bullocks, horses innumerable, families, women, and children. The guns were 

gone over, and we made an attempt to dismount them by a fire from this side ; 

but it was getting dark, my infantry was fatigued by the length of the march ; 

we lost a man or two; and J saw plainly that we should not succeed ; I there- 
VOL, XLI, NO. CCLY, B 
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‘fore withdrew my guns to my camp. I do not know whether Dhoondiah was 
with this part of the army ; but I rather believe he was not. Bubber Jung 
was in the camp, put on his armour to fight, mounted his horse, and rode 
him into the river, where he was drowned. Numbers met with the same 
fate. 

‘‘ One tandah of brinjarries, in this neighbourhood, has sent to me for cowle, 
and I have got the family of a head brinjarry among those of several others, 
I have detained them ; but have sent cowle to the brinjarry. I hear that every 
body is deserting Dhoondiah ; and I believe it, as my Mahrattas are going out 
this night to attack one of his parties gone towards Darwar. They were be- 
fore yery partial to my camp. I have a plan for crossing some Europeans 
over the river to destroy the guns, which I am afraid I cannot bring off; and 
then I think I shall have done this business completely, I am not quite 
certain of success, however, as the river is broad and rapid. 

“¢ Believe me,” &c. &e. 


« P.S.—I have just returned from the river, and have got the guns, six in 
number. I made the Europeans swim over to seize a boat. The fort was 
evacuated. We got the boat and guns, which I have given to the Mar- 
hattas,”’ 


“* Colonel the Hon. A. Wellesley to Major Munro. 


“ Dear Muyro, Camp at Soondootty, Ist August, 1800. 

“‘ T have received your letters of the 22nd and 23rd. I have sent orders to 
the commanding officers of Hullihall and Nuggur to furnish ammunition, in 
moderate quantities, on the requisition of your amildars ; in any quantities you 
please on your own. Do not press Hullihall too much, as I know they are 
not well supplied there. Take what you please from Nuggur. I have taken 
and destroyed Dhoondiah’s baggage and six guns, and driven into the Mal- 
poorba (where they were drowned) about five thousand people. I stormed 
Dummul on the 26th of July. Dhoondiah’s followers are quitting him apace; 
as they do not think the amusement very gratifying at the present moment. 
The war, therefore, is nearly at an end, and another blow, which I am medi- 
tating upon him and his brinjafries in the Kittoor country, will most probably 
bring it to a close. I must halt here to-morrow, to refresh a little, having . 
marched every day since the 22nd July ; and on the 30th, the day on which I 
took his baggage, I marched twenty-six miles, which, let me tell you, is no 
small affair in this country. 

“© My troops are in high health and spirits, and their pockets full of money, 
the produce of plunder. I still think, however, that a store‘of rice at Hulli- 
hall will do us no harm ; and if I should not want it, the expense incurred will 
not signify. 


« Believe me,” &c. 


« Extract of a Letter from Colonel the Hon. A. Wellesley to Major Munro. 


‘¢ Dear Munro, Camp at Kittoor, 7th August, 1800. 

“I arrived here on the 5th. Dhoondiah had gone even to the.sources of 
the Malpoorba, where he passed, and his baggage is following him. Colonel 
Stevenson is after them, and will cut off part of the tail, I hope. I have halt- 
ed here in the neighbourhood of a bamboo jungle, to make boats, which I 
must have upon the river, in order to keep up my communication with my 
rear.” 


“ Extract of a Letter from Colonel the Hon, A. Wellesley to Major Munro. 


** Dean Munro, Camp on the Malpoorba, 16th August, 1800. 
“I wrote to you on the 7th, and informed you of the manner in which 
Dhoondiah had escaped. A detachment from Stevenson's corps followed his 
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track, and the road was covered with dead camels, bullocks, and people; but 
we got hold of nothing. Bowser has since crossed the river Malpoorba, and 
has advanced to Shawpoor ; and he tells me, that he found many dead cattle 
and people of all ages and sexes on the road, The people of the country be- 
yond Shawpoor plundered 4000 brinjarries. 1am now employed in crossing 
the Malpoorba, and I hope to be prepared to advance in two or three days, 1 
shall leave something on this side, in case Dhoondiah should double back.” 


“« Extract of a Letter from Colonel the Hon. A. Wellesley to Major Munro. 


“ Dear Munro, Camp at Jellahaul, Ist Sept. 1800. 

“* Unfortunately the Malpoorba fell on the 24th ; and Dhoondiah crossed it 
on that night and the next day, at a ford a little above the junction with the 
Kistna. Lieut.-Colonel Capper was then at this place ; and although I had desired 
the Mahrattas to push on for the very place at which Dhoondiah passed, and 
Colonel Capper entreated them to attend to the orders I had given them, and 
promised to follow with all expedition, they would not move from the camp. 
If they had oceupied that place, Dhoondiah could not have passed there ; he 
must have returned to look for another ford higher up the river, and would 
then have fallen into my hands. He is gone towards the Nizam’s country; and 
left behind him, on the north side of the Malpoorba, a tandah of ten thousand 
brinjarries, which I have got. I likewise took and destroyed five excellent 
guns and carriages, some ammunition, tumbrils (Company’s), arms, ammuni- 
tion, &c. &e., which he had left in charge of the Jalloor poligar. 

i sad : have crossed the river, and I am going to the Nizam’s country imme- 
iately.” 


“* Colonel the Hon. A. Wellesley to Major Munro. 


“ Dear Munro, Camp at Yepulpurry, 11th September, 1800. 

‘‘ T have the pleasure to inform you that I gained a complete victory yester- 
day, in an action with Dhoondiah’s army, in which he was killed. His body 
was recognised, and was brought into camp on a gun attached to the 19th 
dragoons. After I had crossed the Malpoorba, it appeared to me very clear, 
that if I pressed upon the King of the Two Worlds, with my whole force, on 
the northern side of the Dooab, his Majesty would either cross the Toom- 
buddra with the aid of the Patan chiefs, and would then enter Mysore ; or he 
would return into Savanore, and play the devil with my peaceable communi- 
cations. I therefore determined, at all events, to prevent his Majesty from 
putting those designs in execution ; and I marched with my army to Kanag- 
herry. I sent Stevenson towards Deodroog, and along the Kistna, to prevent 
him from sending his. guns and baggage to his ally the Rajah of Soorapoor ; 
and I pushed forward the whole of the Mahratta and Mogul cavalry in one 
body, between Stevenson’s corps and mine. 

‘I marched from Kanagherry on the 8th, left my infantry at Nowly, and 
proceeded on with the cavalry only; and I arrived here on the 9th, the infantry 
at Chinnoor, about fifteen miles in my rear. 

“ The King of the World broke up on the 9th, from Malgherry, about 
twenty-five miles on this side of Raichore, and proceeded towards the Kistna ; 
but he saw Colonel Stevenson’s camp, returned immediately, and encamped on 
that evening about nine miles from hence, between this place and Bunnoo. I 
had early intelligence of his situation; but the night was so bad, and my 
horses so much fatigued, that I could not move. After a most anxious night, 
I marched in the morning and met the King of the World with his army, 
about five thousand horse, at a village called Conahgull, about six miles from 
hence. He had not known of my being so near him in the night,—had 
thought that I was at Chinnoor, and was marching to the westward with the 
intention of passing between the Mahratta and Mogul cavalry and me. He 
drew up, however, in a very strong position, as soon as he perceived me; and 
the victorious army stood for some time with apparent firmness. I charged 
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them with the 19th and 25th* dragoons, and the Ist and 2nd regiments of 
cavalry, and drove them before me till they dispersed, ard were scattered over 
the face of the country. I then returned and attacked the royal camp, and 
got possession of elephants, camels, baggage, &c. &c., which were still upon 
the ground. The Mogul and Mahratta cavalry came up about eleven o’clock ; 
and they have been employed ever since in the pursuit and destruction of the 
scattered fragments of the victorious army. 

«‘ Thus has ended this warfare ; and I shall commence my march in a day 
or two towards my own country. An honest killadar of Chinnoor had writ- 
ten to the King of the World by a regular tappal, established for the purpose 
of giving him intelligence, that I was to be at Nowly on the 8th, and at Chin- 
noor on the 9th. His Majesty was misled by this information, and was nearer 
me than he expected. The honest killadar did all he could*to detain me at 
Chinnoor, but I was not to be prevailed upon to stop, and even went so far as 
to threaten to hang a great man sent to show me the road, who manifested an 
inclination to show me a good road to a different place. My own and the 
Mahratta cavalry afterwards prevented any communication between his Majesty 
and the killadar. 

** The brinjarry bags must be filled, notwithstanding the conclusion of the 
war, as I imagine that I shall have to carry on one in Malabar. 

** Believe me,” &c. 


In the interest of the preceding let- 
ters will be found ample apology for 
the space we have devoted to them. 
On their contents it is unnecessary to 
offer any observations. The following 
extract of a letter, however, from Ma- 
jor (afterwards Sir Thomas) Munro, 


does so much honour to the writer, and 
shows so clearly the high estimate he. 
formed of the importance of the oper- 
ations against Dhoondiah, and the 
brilliance of the victory in which they 
terminated, that we insert it as a fit- 
ting termination to the present article. 


* To Colonel Wellesley. 


‘© Dear CoLonet, 


Barkoor, 22d Sep. 1800. 


«I am so rejoiced to hear of the decisive and glorious manner in which you 
have terminated the career of the King of the World, that I can hardly sit still 
to write ; I lose half the pleasure of it by being alone in a tent at a distance 
from all my countrymen. On such an occasion one ought to be in a crowd, 
to see how every one looks and talks. I did not suspect when I left you in the 
Tappore, past two years ago, that you were so soon after to be charging along 
the Kistna and Toombuddra, murdering and drowning Assophs and Nabobs, 
and killing the King of the World himself. You have given us a very proper 
afterpiece to the death of the Sultan. A campaign of two months finished his 
empire, and one of the same duration has put an end to. the earthly grandeur, 
at least, of the Sovereign of the Two Worlds. Had youand your regicide army 
been out of the way, Dhoondiah would undoubtedly have become an indepen- 
dent and powerful prince, and the founder of a new dynastry of cruel and 
treacherous Sultans, but Heaven had otherwise ordained, and we must submit.” 





* Afterwards the 22nd light dragoons, 
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Lucien Bonaparte and Friedrich Von Raumer, 


LUCIEN BONAPARTE, PRINCE OF CANINO, AND FRIEDRICH VON RAUMER, PROFES- . 
SOR OF HISTORY AND POLITICAL SCIENCE, AT BERLIN. 


Does the reader ask what these two 
names have to do with each other? 
What possible connexion can subsist 
between the revolutionist, the demo- 
cratic Prince, the republican brother 
of that great military usurper who 
turned a republic into an empire, and 
the loyalissimus Professor of History, 
&e., at the Berlin University ? These 
are fair and reasonable questions, 
which we might be perplexed to an- 
swer satisfactorily, had we not, in the 
years of our youth, of our inquisitive 
idleness, attended some few courses of 
natural philosophy. From our recol- 
lection of the physical experiments we 
then witnessed, we derive the explana- 
tion of the obscure metaphysical im- 
pulse that induced the combination, 
which is this: We apprehend that the 
names or individualities in question, 
appear in conjunction, actuated by 
the same principle upon which bodies, 
in opposite states of electricity—posi- 
tive and negative, vitreous and resi- 
nous, or whatever be the proper terms 
in these days of ever changing nomen- 
clature—irresistibly attract each other. 
If we keep clear of those common- 
place contrasts, the idiot and the ge- 
nius, the honest man and the knave, 
&e., where shall we find any more 
striking than that presented by Lucien 
Bonaparte, Prince of Canino, and 

- Professor Von Raumer ? 

The Prince—for we, who are nei- 
their republicans nor equalitarians, 
whether the equality be that of licen- 
tious anarchy, or of slavery under des- 
potism, must needs give precedency 
to the princely title, more especially 
when the precedency of talent accords 
with that of—not birth, but created 
social station. The Prince, then, born 
a petty Corsican noble, was, as he him- 
self has told us, a boyish democrat ; 
and, although the horrors of the French 
Revolution speedily disgusted him with 
democracy, he remained—to us, who 
saw him indistinctly looming in the 
distance, through the bewildering mists 
of blood, a very prosopopoeia of Ja- 


cobinisn—he remained really a stur- 
dy republican, through all the allure- 
ments of power tempting him during 
his brother’s empire—which empire, 
despite his opposition thereto, he still 
affects to regard and justify as a mere 
temporary dictatorship, necessary to 
make an end of the Revolution and its 
woes—through, what might be harder 
to resist, a seemingly ardent love for 
that imperial brother’s person, admi- 
ration of his genius, and proud delight 
in his triumphs ; and his brother’s fall 
having, naturally enough, generated 
no love of legitimacy, he remains a 
conscientious republican to the present 
day. Yet this republican Bonaparte 
frankly declares, both in his memoirs,* 
and in a pamphlet,t published last 
year, that, upon visiting, or rather 
residing in England, he discovered a 
constitutional monarchy to be near] 
the best of republics. Not a consti- 
tutional monarchy after the fashion of 
that of the Barricades, where the anta- 
gonist principles of monarchy and de- 
mocracy being placed in the lists for a 
combat @ T’outrance, one or the other 
must gain a decided victory, but our 
English, old-fashioned, Magna Char- 
ta-constitutional monarchy, wherein a 
powerful hereditary peerage balances 
and controls alike the crown and an 
elective House of Commons; which 
Lucien Bonaparte considers to form 
the true and proper republican insti- 
tutions, such as they must be, to en- 
circle, temper, and support a kingly 
crown. 

Now, though our own original pre- 
possessions were, we need hardly say, 
unfavourable to Lucien Bonaparte, 
Prince of Canino, to the brother of 
the ambitious conqueror and tyranm- 
cal enslaver of the Continent, to the 
republican who accepted the title of 
prince, let us frankly add that this is 
what we like,—a boy passionately 
impelled by the passions and preju 
dices rife during his boyhood,—a ma 
thinking for himself—right or wron 
—adhering to the opinions he ha 
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adopted through good report and evil 
report, through temptation and perse- 
cution, and preserving through the 
whole, even to an age but too often 
hard and cold, the feelings of human 
nature and of early family affection. 
Turn we now, although we have 
not by any means done with his re- 
publican Imperial Highness, to his op- 
posite pole, the Berlin Professor. 

Friedrich Von Raumer is, we appre- 
hend, best known in this country by 
those letters upon England, upon the 
social condition and political institu- 
tions of the English nation,* which Mrs 
Sarah Austin has translated for the be- 
nefit of such of her countrymen, as not 
knowing, need to be made acquainted 
with themselves. No small portion of 
the mass, we apprehend, therefore, 
will be entitled to claim her services, 
and we trust equally able and willing 
to remunerate them. But had these 
letters upon England been all Herr 
Von Raumer had written, had we 
known him only as a loyal Prussian 
legitimatist, queerly metamorphosed 
into an English Radical, of a surety 
we should never have devoted even 
these few lines to commemorate his 
mistakes and misrepresentations ; nor, 
even had the contrast he offers to 
Lucien Bonaparte provoked a smile, 
as it occurred to us, should we have 
dreamed of placing his name side by 
side with that of the really able Prince. 
But Raumer is more than an observer 
of England through the spectacles or 
the eyes of Mrs Austin and the Whig 
Ministry. He is a diligent, lucid, and 
judicious historian, and, as such, ne- 
cessarily attracts our attention, pro- 
fessing ourselves, as we do, zealous 
lovers of history. 

Professor Raumer first became 
known to us as the diligent writer of 
a voluminous and valuable history of 
the Hohenstauffen or Swabian empe- 
rors.t| Upon the laborious research, 
the critical acumen, and the general 
historical talent displayed in this per- 
formance; it is needless for us to en- 
large. It is a work of too great mag- 
nitude to be incidentally discussed ; 
and its merits and defects have long 
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since been made known to the British 
public by two elaborate critiques— 
written, as we have understood, by 
critics totally unconnected with each 
other ; the first in the pages of the 
Foreign Quarterly Review, the other, 
some years later, in those of the Quar-. 
terly Review. The only point connec- 
ted with this history that we, at pre- 
sent, feel ourselves called upon to 
notice, is the conservative, or rather 
legitimatist character which it every 
where discovers. The first of the two 
reviewers alluded to, has observed that 
Raumer is one of the very few modern 
historians who favour the Ghibellines ; 
and he does this, not only with regard 
to Germany, where the question lay 
only between rival families, or, at most, 
between the empire and the Papal 
See ; but with regard to Italy, where 
even we, who profess ourselves Ghi- 
bellines, must acknowledge that it 
bore the appearance of lying between 
liberty, or at least independence, and 
a foreign yoke. We say bore the ap- 
pearance, because we think with the re- 
viewer, that, inasmuch as the German 
Emperors were, or claimed to be Em- 
perors of the Holy Roman Empire, and 
were certainly the regular and lawful 
successors of Charlemagne, Italy was 
not only an integral, but the essential 
part of their empire, Germany being 
the accessary. Still, the fact being 
that those Emperors were Germans, 
who, with the exception of Frederick 
II., and, perhaps, of his father Henry 
VI., resided almost entirely in their 
native Germany, visiting Italy only in 
pomp, to receive the Imperial crown, 
or in arms to assert their authority, the 
feudal and federal connexion of the 
Peninsula with the empire bore, to 
superficial observers, the character of 
subjugation to a foreign yoke. The © 
Guelph insurrection of the Lombard 
cities against Frederic Barbarossa was, 
in many respects, analagous to that of 
the Anglo-Americans against the dis- 
tant mother country ; it was the in- 
surrection of conscious strength, deem- 
ed, in the case of the Lombards some- 
what rashly, equal to the maintenance 
of independence against a remote sove- 
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reign. As such remote sovereign must, 
in the nature of things, govern his more 
distant subjects less paternally, lessjudi- 
ciously than those immediately under 
his own eye—especially in early times 
of imperfect communication—the in- 
surgents had plausible if not sufficient 
grounds to allege in their justification. 
And thus, although it be mere school- 
boy declamation to revile the two 
Frederics as ambitious and usurping 
conquerors, it is very natural that en- 
thusiastic lovers of liberty should pas- 
sionately embrace the Guelph cause, 
the cause of fair and polished Italy, 
against barbarous Germans. 

Raumer in his history, on the con- 
trary, pleaded the cause of lawful so- 
vereignty against insurgents for liberty 
and independence. Now, whatever 
such conduct might have implied in a 
politician, we viewed it only as the 
conduct of a man of letters, and as 
such it appeared to us, in the midst 
of the march of intellect, of school- 
masters abroad, of /a jeune France, 
of das junge Deutschland, and what 
net, as a remarkable instance of moral 
courage, and we enquired who this 
bold advocate of legitimate authority 
might be. We learned that Friedrich 
Ludwig George Von Raumer was a 
Prussian of noble family, who had 
been destined and trained for official 
life, for.the career of a statesman, had 
early merited and obtained the good 
opinion of his superiors; had held 
various small posts; and was so fa- 
voured by Prince Hardenberg, that 
he received him into his family, as 
well as office, in order to fit him for 
the highest stations, and that his pas- 
sion for historical studies had induced 
him to abandon these flattering pros- 
pects, and solicit, in lieu of a minis- 
terial portfolio in reversion, and some 
under-secretaryship in possession, the 
appointment of professor of history at 
the University of Breslau, which uni- 
versity he has since quitted for that 
of Berlin. We likewise learned that 
the King of Prussia, with a truly 
royal patronage of learning, when 
Raumer’s historical labours require 
that he should travel in search of in- 
formation, not only gives him leave of 
absence from his professional duties, 
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but defrays the expense of his 
journey. 

These details, at once so characte 
teristic of the enthusiasic Teutonic nas 
ture, and so strikingly discrepant, as 
well from old German feudalism as 
from continental passion for office, 
certainly did not lessen our interest in 
the noble historian, and we looked 
with confident desire for more fruits 
of his diligence. Some few publica- 
tions of his appeared, we believe, from 
time to time, which did not reach us, 
but the year 1831 gave birth to two 
works, which we eagerly sought. 
These were two sets of letters from 
Paris, the one relative to the dead, the 
other to the living.” 

The former of these sets of letters, 
which though last published—in fact 
written after the Professor’s return to 
Berlin—we mention first, both because 
it was the first of the two that we saw; 
and because it constitutes a part of hig 
historical labours, and is known to the 
English public, as translated by Lord 
Francis Egerton, under the title of 
‘* Tilustrations of the History of the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries.” 
Of these historical letters it will, 
therefore, suffice to observe generally, 
that they contain the fruits of Rau- 
mer’s researches in the Parisian li- 
braries, materials upon which to form, 
or by which to rectify historical opi- 
nions, but which, to our old-fashioned 
notions, would have been more fitly, 
though perhaps less lucratively, ineor- 

orated in the notes or appendix to 

aumer’s history, now in course of 
publication, for the sake of which he 
sought them, than in this independent 
form. In these Berlin letters, how- 
ever, we still find, as far as the nature 
of the anomalous composition, orrather 
compilation, admits, the same ultra- 
conservative disposition te defend -all 
lawfully constituted authorities against 
insurrection and innovation, which 
first attracted our notice. ‘Thus the . 
historian has discovered and published 
documents justifying Philip II. of 
Spain from the accusation, under 
which he had long laboured, of a 
poisoned his eldest son and his 
wife. This eldest son, begging par- 
don of all the poets who have sung 





* Briefe aus Paris zur Erlituterung der Geschichte der 16 und 17 Jahrhunderts. 2 
bde. Leipzig, 1881. Briefe aus Paris im Jahre 1830, 2 de. Leipzig, 1831, 
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the virtues and mourned the fate of 
Don Carlos, from Otway, Schiller, 
and Alfieri, down to their latest suc- 
cessor, our tragical Home Secretary, 
appears to have been, if not actually 
an idiot or a maniac, a youth whose 
assions were extravagant and un- 
bridled to a degree so nearly approach- 
ing to frenzy, as clearly made it the 
duty of the king, if he could not cure 
him, to exclude him from the succes- 
sion, for the sake of the millions of 
subjects who might otherwise have 
been the victims of his follies and vices. 
Don Carlos further appears to have 
died in confinement of a fever brought 
on by his own intemperance. If 
Philip II. were jealous of his French 
Queen, it must surely have been with 
some one more captivating in mind 
and body than her stepson. 

The second set of Parisian Letters, 
entitled « Letters from Paris in 1830,” 

rofesses to be a collection of the 
etters written by Herr Von Raumer 
to his family and friends, communi- 
cating to them his opinions relative 
to the manners, literature, theatres, 
philosophy, religion, and politics of 
the French metropolis, as he found 
them, during a residence of five 
months, four of which immediately 
preceded the notorious, if not glorious, 
Three Days, during which days he 
was absent upon an excursion. 

In these letters we could not but 
observe some little inconsistency in the 
writer’s political opinions as they re- 
fer to the past or the present, to Ger- 
many; perhaps we should say Prussia, 
and every other part of the habitable 
globe. Here we found that the his- 
torian who justified the most severe 
and arbitrary measures of Frederic 
Barbarossa, who considered the strug- 
gle of the Lombard cities for liberty 
and independence as rank rebellion, 
viewed his Gallic contemporaries with 
different eyes, reprobated, as blind 
and lawless obstinacy, Charles X.’s 
endeavours to maintain the ministers 
of his own choice, thought the French 
would have been justified in every 
measure of passive resistance, such as 
non-payment of taxes, and the like, 

-and that they took a perhaps wiser, 
because more quickly decisive course, 
in the very active resistance of the 
Three Days. Nay, we found an ob- 
secure intimation of treachery towards 
his master on the part of Marmont, 
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unaccompanied by any intimation of 
distaste or disapprobation. 

Still Raumer was evidently sup- 
ported under this slight attack of the 
liberalist epidemic by innate habitual 
German sound sense and right feel- 
ing. He saw the faults of both par- 
ties, of the opposition and the people, 
as well as those of the Government. 
He condemned and ridiculed the 
Brussels parody of the Parisian Three 
Days—he laughed at the arrogance 
of the Belgians, who, always subject- 


ed to a foreign yoke, always intolerant . 


Catholies, affected to look down upon 
the long self-emancipated Protestant, 
all-tolerant Dutch, as slaves, tyrants, 
and bigots. He saw that, not in 
Prussia only, but every where, the 
spirit is more important than the form 
of a government. Nay, he even car- 
ried this monarchical opinion too far, 
at least for us, who incline to think 
that moderately free forms may gra- 
dually generate a free spirit. We 
shall extract a few passages to this 
effect from the Paris letters, partly as 
an apology for our own individual 
foible for an author who could write 
the letters from England, and partly 
as a contrast to, and a sort of correc- 
tive of some of the absurdities which 
actually astounded us as we perused 
those English letters. In a letter, 
dated March 13, 1830, he says, speak- 
ing of the King of the then undivided 
Netherlands, not without truth per- 
haps, but somewhat reminding us of 
the well-known professional defensive 
suggestions of the tanner, woolstapler, 
&c. of the besieged town. 

«It were more effective against the 
evil [of facticus clamour] than cen- 
sors, juries, or punishments, did go- 
vernments understand how to gain 
the good opinion and active services 
of the better literati. Whilst every 
pert jackanapes writes against them, 
they most mistakenly hold it super- 
fluous to employ a single well-dis- 
posed author tq develope and defend 
the better cause. Every where sol- 
diers more than enough, but no in- 
tellectual champions.” * * * 

“ March 29.—I maintained against 
V., that every nation required its own 
appropriate guarantees of liberty, and 
that the abstraction which sought to 
establish every where the same forms, 
directions, and instruments, fell into 
inanity and perversion.” * * * 
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“«* June 22.—I believe that the false 
overweight, the immoderate irritabi- 
lity and restlessness of the democratic 
element in the legislature, can be les- 
sened and cured only by giving a 
greater scope and influence to this 
same democratic element in its proper 
lower sphere. Municipal and provin- 
cial councils draw off the blood from 
the head, and again prepare it to re- 
turn thither in due and moderated cir- 
culation. Extravagant as it may 
sound, I am convinced that, in France, 
the strengthening of this right demo- 
cracy would produce a wholesome 
weakening of the diseased and dan- 
gerous democracy, and that all else is 
quackery, which will not effect the 
desired object.” * * * * 

“* August 7 (after the glorious days). 
—Some four hundred people, not 
rabble, mostly students and youths of 
that class, made their way into the 
Chamber of Deputies. They de- 
manded, not merely the expulsion of 
the Villele Peers from the Chamber 
of Peers, but the abolition of the here- 
ditary peerage, and of all privileges 
whatever. One party among the De- 
puties would gladly have employed 
force against these riotous reformers. 
But how can you on Friday punish 
as rioters the very persons whom on 
Tuesday you extolled as the deliverers 
of their country, as patterns for all 
nations and all times? * * * What 
is worse is that some of the Deputies 
sided with the four hundred politi- 
cians, and thus further encouraged 
them. Others argued against their 
VN Sooo 

This is followed by such an anti- 
democratic argument, which, whether 
original or condensed from those of 
the more rational Deputies, it were 
superfluous to extract. We shall end 
these specimens of our historian’s still 
remaining good sense, even whilst 
labouring under the revolutionary 
contagion in the years 1830 and 1831, 
with a passage that contains a sort of 
political confession of faith, as also 
what may be called a prophetic fore- 
sight of the results of the Three 
Glorious Days to French liberty, the 
writer of which we should never have 
conceived obnoxious to the Radical 
or Reform fever, at least to the degree 
to which he has since sickened of it. 
With respect to prescient apprehen- 
sions expressed, it will be remember- 
ed, that, even in 1832, when the book 
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was published, Louis Philippe was 
far from having attained to his present 
despotic power. 

“ Sept. 8.—Through their revolu- 
tions, for and by main force the 
French have reached the highest grade 
of legal institutions, and have tri- 
umphed over the absolutists of the 
school of main force. Should they, 
in the arrogance of victory, sink back 
into that region, the fault will be 
theirs, and will not fail of its punish- 
ment. But I deny that they have now; 
with all their thinking and doing, esta- 
blished themselves upon the pinnacle of 
social civilisation. Thatking and people 
can grow together, blending into one 
existence, that free gifts and sacrifices 
can be of greater worth than negative 
opposition, that the fructifying sun of 
love can and must shine upon the de- 
fensive pillar of law and right, these 
are things which, to them, appear in- 
credible, impossible. Even the most - 
judicious of the Doctrinaires would 
fain hammer their edifice together out 
of more tangible materials. Thus, in 
our father-land, the life and existence 
of king and people are actually estab- 
lished in a loftier, holier region. 
There, monarch and citizen—like hus- 
band and wife, parent and child, bro- 
thers, or sisters—ask not about their 
rights whilst love reigns. Yet it is 
true that should, which God forbid! 
our nation become seditious, or a king 
tyrannical, we might find that the 
legal element was inadequately deve- 
veloped in our political life.” 

Who would not, from all this, have 
inferred, as we did, that, in the eyes 
of Professor Von Raumer, the mixture 
of chartered rights and constitutional 
feelings, such as it existed in this 
country before we were seized with 
the mania of improvement, would ap- 
pear to be the true and just medium be- 
tween French theory and German 
sentiment? But before we proceed 
either to speak of our disappointment 
in this respect, or further to trace our 
Professor’s literary career, we feel 
tempted to say a word or two upon 
the party designation, Doctrinaire, re- 
specting which, some of our readers 
may possibly be as much mistaken and 
perplexed as we ourselves were, French 
scholars as we fancy ourselves, until 
we were enlightened by a French 
friend. We had imagined that doc- 
trinaire must answer to theorist ; and 
there we were in the right, but even 
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by that just conclusion were we mis- 
led, inasmuch as a French theorist is 
altogether different from an English 
theorist. We Britons are accustomed 
to call him a theorist who logically 
carries out his principles or opinions, 
unalloyed, to their impracticable ex- 
tremes. Now, in France, such ex- 
tremes are held to be what is most 
natural and simple; hence, in poli- 
tics, despotism and republicanism are 
thought plain, natural opinions, whilst 
the theorist, the doctrinaire, is the 
philosophical politician, who endea- 
vours to steer betwixt those extremes, 
taking the good, and shunning the 
evil of both. Should we then trans- 
late a doctrinaire a practical man ? 

To return to our Professor. When 
the letters from Paris, written at Ber- 
lin, were published, he applied himself 
sedulously to the composition of his 
second, and far more considerable his- 
torical work, the necessary prepara- 
tion for which had called him to Paris. 
This is a History of Europe, from the 
end of the 15th century, of which five 
volumes have now appeared, reaching 
little beyond the middle of the 17th 
century, consequently about half, and 
that the least complicated half of the 
whole undertaking. Of the research 
and labour requisite for the compo- 
sition of such a history—as Rau- 
mer writes history—not superficially, 
compiling from a few popular: histo- 
rians in the several countries, but with 
deep and patient investigation of all 
sources of information, and with as pa- 
tient, almost as toilsome, and more 
arduous, critical comparison of the col- 
lected materials and clashing state- 
ments, it is impossible to think, with- 
out feeling profound respect for 
the author who devotes his time, 
thoughts, his very life to such a task. 
Of the History itself we shall not 
here speak further; it is yet, more 
than his History of the Hohenstauf- 
fens, a work far too important to be 
eriticised incidentally, and we need 
not say that we have here neither 
space nor time to discuss its charac- 
ter as it ought to be discussed. Be- 
sides, as with respect to the past, the 
writer’s political views are unchanged, 
this history scarcely comes within the 
subjects here treated ; and it will be 
enough to say that it fully confirms 
our original respect for the historian 
of the Hohenstauffen Emperors. 
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Nearly two years ago, the same pur- 
suit of historical information, that took 
Herr Von Raumer to Paris in 1830, 
brought him to London, to explore 
the British Museum, and the State 
Paper Office. He there reaped a har- 
vest as abundant as the former, and 
used his London in the same ex- 
traordinary way as his Parisian har- 
vest ; to wit—he published two more 
volumes of appendix, as an indepen- 
dent book. All we shall further 
observe, relative to this portion of 
his visit, dedicated to old MSS. and 
their repositories, is, that Raumer’s 
physical sensibility to heat and cold 
strikes us as somewhat peculiar. In 
the Bibliotheque du Roi, at Paris, 
which is never warmed save by the 
summer’s sun, as Raumer himself 
complainingly states, the historian had 
caught a cold, so violent, that produc- 
ing intestinal inflammation, it had 
nearly terminated his labours with his 
life ; and in his letters from London, 
he speaks of similar perils, from the 
yet colder atmosphere of the read- 
ing-room at the British Museum, as 
having been avoided only by vigilant 
watchfulness over his sensations, and 
hurrying away from this scene of 
chilly danger when they indicated 
cause of apprehension. Now, as the 
said reading-room is heated through- 
out the season by a hot air apparatus, 
and that to a degree which we, indi- 
vidually, have often found inconve- 
nient, and which induces a universal 
uncloaking of the readers, we know 
not how to explain our Professor’s 
chilliness, unless we suppose that, ha- 
ving heard much, both of the supe- 
rior liberality of all French public 
establishments, and of the alleged illi- 
berality of the English, he took it for 
granted that our reading-room must 
be the coldest, and shivered, as some 
have died, under sensations originat- 
ing solely in a prepossessed, prejudic- 
ed imagination. 

But it is of his letters concerning 
living England, of the impression pro- 
duced by the appearance of this coun- 
try upon the loyal Conservative Prus- 
sian, so different from that which our 
previous knowledge of his opinions had 
led us to anticipate, from that which the 
very Same appearances produced upon 
the Republican brother of the England- 
hating Emperor Napoleon, that we are 
to speak, our object being to solve, if 
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possible, the mystery of such incon- 
sistency. Perhaps one word may ex- 
lain the difference last mentioned. 
The Prince of Canino resided long, 
observed, and thought for himself ;— 
the Berlin Professor But let 
us state facts rather than pronounce 
judgment, and the same explanation 
may help us to read both riddles. 

We know that Herr Von Raumer 
came hither strongly recommended to 
the fair and talented translator of 
Prince Puckler Muskaw ; that he was 
by her introduced to all the Whig 
literati, to all the Whig Mecenases, 
to whom her pen and her politics had 
introduced herself; and, moreover, 
from his Paris letters, that he was of 
a temperament not unsusceptible of the 
influences, skiey and other, amongst 
which fate might chance to throw him, 
All this we knew before hand. Ne- 
vertheless, we felt that we were so 
thoroughly acquainted with the histo- 
rian’s political principles and senti- 
ments, even as they appear in those 
very Paris letters, that we could not 
entertain a doubt but that our consti- 
tutional monarchy, such as it once was, 
must be so exactly to his taste, unless, 
indeed, he should think it too free, too 
democratic, that we opened his Eng- 
land im Jahre 1835, anticipating re- 
grets of every recent change which 
had tended to assimilate this country 
to theorizing, centralizing France. 
What words can express our surprise, 
when instead, we read, as the fruits of 
the Professor’s own enquiries and ob- 
servations, a speech of my Lord John 
Russell’s upon one political question, a 
speech of Mr Spring Rice’s upon an- 
other, a speech of Mr Poulett Thomp- 
son upon a third, &c. &c., merely a 
little Germanized, and not a single 
word or remark that could be called 
original, if we except the very origi- 
nal idea of doing justice to Ireland, by 
converting every starving cottager into 
an independent landed proprietor ; 
that is to say, robbing Peter not to 
pay, but to give alms to Paul? 

Is, then, the word of the enigma 
simply this, that Raumer had no time 
to observe for himself relations and 
conditions that lie less upon the sur- 
face here than in France, and therefore 
listened instead of looking? If so, of 
England in 1835 not another word ; 
for why should we trouble ourselves 
to take at second-hand, in German or 
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English, translated back from German 
into the original language, if not into 
the original words, what we can so. 
easily get, spick and span new, from 
the Whig statesmen and orators, and 
ladies and gentlemen, from whom 
Professor Von Raumer received his 
observations, views, and opinions ? 

Will it be asked, why, then, have we 
written so much about this Prussian, 
we must not, will not say rat, but se- 
duced changeling ? For two or three 
reasons—First, we wished to explain 
and excuse, to those who knew nothing 
else of Herr Von Raumer, our regard 
and respect for an author who could 
write such silly letters ; secondly, we 
wished to show the inconsistency of 
his objectionable, borrowed opinions, 
with those which are the offspring 
of his own unbiassed intellect; and 
lastly, and chiefly, we were moved 
by a patriotic desire to point out to 
the Conservatives of England a strik- 
ing illustration of the remarks con- 
tained in the first extract we made 
from the Paris Letters. Alas! We 
doubt no Tory Lords were duly im- 
pressed with the necessity of enlisting 
on their side the opinions and active 
exertions of the able Berlin Professor. 
We doubt no Tory Ladies wooed 
him to their brilliant soirées, or, if 
they sent the foreigner an ‘* At Home,” 
troubled their heads about him, be- 
yond the reception, smile, and wel- 
come, when he came. And lo! the 
result! Professor Von Raumer, dur- 
ing the few hours which, for two 
or three months, he daily dedicated to 
the business of exploring, understand- 
ing, and appreciating England and 
the English, could observe and think 
only by the organs of his Whig friends, 
admirers, and instructors. May To- 
ries profit by experience, and not in 
future make over learned foreigners 
wholly to Whigs and Radicals ! 

Let us now turn to a more gratify- 
ing theme; the views of the able 
Republican who so differently appre- 
ciates this country—whose political 
opinions have been so materially mo- 
dified by his observations of England 
and the English. 

Having already contrasted him as a 


politician with Professor Von Rau- 


mer, and that under various aspects, 
we should now speak of the Prince of 
Canino as an author. But various 
difficulties start up in our way. In 
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this capacity he was first known to us 
as a poet, and as such we wish not to 
speak of him. We are no admirers 
of French poetry, revolutionary or 
monarchical, romantic or classic. 
We must even confess a lurking sus- 
picion that the French language, so 
superlatively colloquial, is utterly in- 
capable of genuine poetry; for 
which reason we frankly challenge 
ourselves as unfit to sit in a poetic 
jury upon the. Prince of Canino’s 
Charlemagne, and, we believe, other 
epics. 

As a prose writer we know him 
chiefly by the already mentioned vo- 
lume of memoirs lately published, and 
which, we must confess, whilst afford- 
ing us very considerable satisfaction, 
has likewise occasioned us much dis- 
appointment. We had impatiently 
awaited these promised memoirs, in 
which we had expected to find Lucien 
Bonaparte’s version of the 18th Bru- 
maire—his views respecting his bro- 
ther’s conversion of the republican 
consulate into the empire ; further, 
respecting this same brother’s policy, 
domestic and foreign ; and when this 
first volume was placed in our hands, 
we read on, incessantly looking for 
the writer’s incessantly announced 
comparison of the 18th Brumaire and 
its results with the Three July Days 
and their results. We reached the 
eid of this first volume, and found that 
all these objects of historical, political, 
and literary desire were to occupy the 
second volume. We asked for the 
second volume, and behold you it is 
to be published or not, perhaps written 
or not, according as the reading world 
shows itself deserving thereof by its 
reception of this first volume, which 
stops immediately prior to Napoleon’s 
return from Egypt. 

What is this as a contribution to 

_ the history of our times? What is it 
as a literary composition? A mere 
exposition of the subject of the great 
drama, scarcely entering upon le 
necud de Vintrigue—a fragment. How 
should we form a critical or historical 
opinion upon such a fragment? We 
cannot even attempt so vague a task, 
and shall merely select a few detached 
passages out of this first volume, illus- 
trative of the Prince of Canino’s poli- 
tical opinions, as modified by, or 
educed from, the evils, the vicissitudes, 
the catastrophes that he has witnessed 
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—in which he has participated. Those 
opinions, we would fain hope, consi- 
dering the democratic character and 
Bonapartean blood of the writer, may 
not be without weight with such poli- 
ticians as would scoff at Tory reason- 
ings as the drivellings of dotage, or 
the empty and unmeaning words of 
hypocrisy or tyranny. 

The first passage we select may be 
no unuseful lesson to well-meaning 
incipient demagogues touching the 
seductions .of popularity, the unantici- 
pated influence which the passions of 
their hearers may exercise over their 
deliberately preconceived intentions. 
Lucien Bonaparte relates his being 
sent, whilst a mere youth, on a mis- 
sion to France by the Corsican repub- 
licans, when the long revered Paoli 
preferred English to French liberty ; 
and his introduction as a Corsican re- 
publican to the Jacobin Club, upon his 
landing at Marseille. We should say, 
that not having met with or heard agood 
character of the English translation of 
these memoirs, we translate for our- 
selves. 

‘“* I was called to the tribune before 
I had considered what I should say. 
I exclaimed that the nation was betray- 
ed in Corsica, and that we came to in- 
voke our brethren’s aid. * * * Thad 
meant, I wished to spare Paoli; but 
the acclamations of the galleries in- 
creased in proportion to the violence of 
my language, and for the first time I 
experienced the power of the hearers’ 
passions over a public speaker. Hur- 
ried away by the shouts, the agitation 
of the galleries, I presently said every 
thing that could further inflame their 
passions. Ino longer confined my- 
self to soliciting prompt succours 
against the common enemy—lI painted 
Paoli as having betrayed the national 
confidence, and returned to his native 
island only to surrender it to the Eng- 
lish, whom I did not spare. * * * At 
midnight the sitting broke up. 

“* Solitude and sleep calmed my 
spirits. The image of that Paoli, so 
long the object of my veneration, 
arose, disturbing my soul with emo- 
tions that resembled remorse. I re- 
collected my conversations with him 
at Rostino. I had just poured forth, 
unpremeditatedly, the very reverse of 
what I had for months heard from his 
revered lips; and ferocious execra- 
tions of Paoli had responded to my 
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passionate oratory. I had been asso- 
ciated, for my mission to Paris, with 
men whose repulsive aspect, savage 
expressions, and blackguard deport- 
ment had disagreeably surprised 
mes: *) *-? 

« Next morning these Marseillois 
deputies came and led me to a coffee- 
houseto breakfast. We passed through 
la Cannabriere, the principal street of 
Marseille. I admired its length, its 
superb edifices. It was thronged with 
men, women, and children, all elbow- 
ing their way forward; and I asked 
one of the friends and brothers whether 
it were a holiday? He answered 
placidly, * No, it’s only a score or so 
of aristocrats making their somerset 
(qui font la culbute). Dost not see 
them ?’ I looked as he pointed ; I saw 
the guillotine, red with blood—at work. 
The wealthiest merchants of Mar- 
seille were there undergoing decapi- 
tation! And the crowd, so long fed 
by them, was parading in /a Canna- 
briere to enjoy the spectacle! The 
shops were full as ever of customers— 
the coffee-houses were open—cakes 
and gingerbread were in request as at 
a fair! This was what I saw the first 
time I walked in the streets of Mar- 
seille, and what I can never forget!” 

This sight, following so close upon 
his remorse-awakening efforts of elo- 
quence, seems to have cured Lucien 
Bonaparte of his puerile Jacobinism, 
and he gives an account of his success- 
ful exertions to rescue provincial vic- 
tims during THE TERROR ; as what we 
are used to call the times of terror is 
now yet more expressively termed in 
France, preceded by a_ statement, 
than which we do not recollect to have 
seen any more briefly impressive of 
the horrors of anarchy. 

«© Who shall dare to say what he 
would have done if driven to the infer- 
nal alternative of those days—hill or 
be killed? * * * Young men!—read 
the history of ninety-three, not in the 
pleadings of rhetoricians falsely calling 
themselves historians, but in the co- 
lumns of the inexorable Moniteur. 
Read patiently. Then will you, like 
your fathers, shrink in horror from 
the rule of the multitude. Under the 
despotism of one man, or of several 
men you risk falling a victim, Under 
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a democratic despotism that risk is 
centupled ; but you incur another, 
beyond comparison more dreadful— 
That of becoming the executioner.” 

But our main interest in these me- 
moirs lies, as before intimated, in the 
opinions of the able, statesmanlike 
writer respecting forms of government 
and constitutions, those opinions being 
modified by, if not wholly founded 
upon his own experience ; and doubly 
valuable from the original democratic 
and republican tendency of Lucien’s 
inclinations. We cannot but hope 
that this generally known tendency 
may lead to the book’s being exten- 
sively read, among the reformers and 
revolutionists* of the present day, es- 
pecially those of the continent, and 
yet more especially of France, a coun- 
try that now sets the fashion of liberty 
and constitutions, as it has long done 
of caps, coats, and cookery. Would 
the French Republicans listen to 
and profit by the words of that true 
and original Brutus, Bonaparte—the 
name adopted by Lucien when Chris- 
tian names were exploded as aristocra- 
tic—who was so long held up to ad- 
miration as the very beau idéal of a 
Republican, we strongly opine that 
we should no longer hear our own 
British radicals sneering at what they 
are now pleased to designate as “ the 
twaddle about balance of power in 
the constitution.” It is not, in- 
deed, in our pages that we expect 
those who need such lessons will study 
them ; but we may here cheer the 
drooping spirits of readers, for whom 
the name of the Prince of Canino has 
no charm, by showing them the wis- 
dom that the staunch Revolutionist 
has derived from experience. Of the 
various constitutions that succeeded 
each other in France, prior to the 
18th of Brumaire, he thus speaks :— 

‘¢ The Republican Directorial Con- 
stitution offered more guarantees to 
public security than the monarchy 
of ninety-one. Let us compare the 
bases of those two codes. As to the 
code of ninety-three, which separates 
them, it was nothing but an absolute 
democracy, as such, utterly inapplica- 
ble to a great nation.” 

«In 91, the sovereign or legisla- 
tive power was concentrated in one 





* Meaning, of course, M. Thiers and Co, 
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single body, which was to be entirely 
and at once changed every second 

ear. [This view of the Legislative 
Body, of the National Assembly as a 
despotic sovereign in opposition to 
the debilitated and helpless Executive 
Power, is just, and strikes us as 
original. | 

“In 95, the sovereign power was 
divided between two bodies, one-fifth 
of which was annually changed. Now 
what is the concentration of the so- 
vereign power, whether in an indivi- 
dual or a body, but despotism? What 
is the frequent and complete change of 
the depositary of this sovereign power, 
whether an individual or a body, but 
anarchy ? 

“ The constitution of 91 was a 
confused medley of despotic and an- 
archical principles. It merely trans- 
located the despotism or legislative 
unity. It changed a hereditary for a 
biennial master. The new master 
was more absolute than the old, be- 
cause he had not been opposed by 
parliaments (French), by nobility, by 
clergy, or by provincial states. On 
the other hand, the biennial change 
of this absolute sovereign kept every 
question unsettled, at least incessantly 
mooted anew. We might every se- 
cond year pass from a monarchy to a 
republic, from a republic to a mo- 
narchy. A burst of enthusiasm, a 
decree extorted by fear, was all-sufli- 
cient forthe change.” * * *. «It 
placed a baseless, unsupported throne, 
in opposition te an omnipotent, ever- 
changing sovereign. It gave to the 
shadow of a king neither the initiative 
of new laws, nor the right of dissolv- 
ing the legislature, whilst the suspen- 
sive veto for two years could only en- 
able him to incur the vengeance of 
the absolute master.” 

And this constitution of 91, so 
clearly and argumentatively condemn- 
ed by Lucien Buonaparte, is the con- 
stitution par excellence which the 
Spanish Extraordinary Cortes of Ca- 
diz, after having seen its failure in 
France nearly copied in 1812, which 
Portugal and Naples imitated at se- 
cond hand, and which, after a second 
failure, though in an inverse sense,* 
in all those countries, has been reviv- 
ed with but little modification, and 


forced upon the de facto Queens (if 
Queens de facto they still are) of Spain 
and Portugal. 

We thought to have here terminat- 
ed-our extracts ; but we cannot refuse 
ourselves the pleasure of here insert- 
ing this enlightened foreign Republi- 
ean’s view of the English Constitu- 
tion, to which we alluded some pages 
back. 


‘In England, I have seen how . 


well a really constitutional monarchy 
suits a great nation. We here be- 
hold, if not the best, yet a good and 
happy Republic, not in a programme, 
but in practice and in morals,—the 
legislative power, wisely divided 
amongst three authorities, each of 
which exercises unshackled its proper 
prerogative, —the executive power 
possessing full latitude for doing good, 
neither having nor seeking any for 
doing evil,—the judicial power so in- 
dependent, that the obscurest per- 
son, like the greatest wealthiest lord, 
like the meanest or the most illus- 
trious continental exile, feels perfect- 
ly secure under the guarantee of the 
jury, which no sacrilegious touch can 
pervert, of domiciliary inviolability, 
which no villany may profane. The 
elective branch of the legislature, 
chosen by eight hundred thousand 
electors out of a population of twenty- 
five millions, which, if far from uni- 
versal suffrage, approaches five times 
nearer to it than our electoral law. 
Lastly, the House of Peers, accessible 
to every citizen, too powerful and too 
enlightened to yield to the allurements 
of the Court or the clamour of the mul- 
titude. These hereditary magistrates 
have for a century and a half been the 
defenders of the charter, the immortal 
work of their ancestors. Their tute- 
lary supremacy will long remain the 
palladium of British liberty, provided 
they cease not to resist inflexibly the 
overflowing torrent of popular opi- 
nions, which nothing short of a social 
convulsion could satisfy; provided 
they do not forsake their own appro- 
priate territory to defend themselves 
weakly upon that of their adversaries, 
but, influenced by state reasons, consi- 
der every new law proposed relatively 
rather to its probable action upon the 
constitution, as a whole, than to that 





* Its first appearance ending in anarchy, its second in the restoration of absolutism, 
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theoretic perfection, which often de- 
ceptiously insinuates into the body 
politic a fatal germ of dissolution, 
masked under the seductive appear- 
ance of a salutary amelioration. 
Should the patrician robe ever be less 
revered than the kingly crown, than 
the elective chamber * * * * were not 
that to deny Old England, and de- 
molish the very basis of that. charter, 
yet unrivalled in the Old World, 
[hear this ye modern scoffers at Mag- 
na Charta], the vital force of which 
resides in the egual independence, the 
equal respectability, and the equal in- 
violability of King, Lords, and Com- 
mons.” 

There is much curious matter in 
this volume besides our extracts ; such 
as the Prince of Canino’s acknow- 
ledgment of Mr Pitt’s great abilities 
as a statesman; his assertions that 
both Napoleon’s returns to France, as 
well for the 18th Brumaire as for the 
Hundred Days, were altogether uncon- 
certed with, and unexpected by, his 
partisans at home; his frank avowal, 
apparently without much sense of 
shame, of the manceuvring, the factious 
trickery, practised by himself and 
friends in the councils, prior to the 
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first of those returns, whether precon- 
certed and expected, or not, for the 
purpose of overthrowing the Direc. 
tory, if not the Directorial Constitu. 
tion, as inefficient, and the like. But 
we have already said, to review Lu- 
cien Bonaparte's Memoirs, in such a 
fragment as this first volume, is im- 
possible. We confidently look for a 
second, because we are convinced that 
the idle complaints of disappointment, 
uttered by those who were silly enough 
to expect a second edition of the gos- 
sip of Madame Junot, and the Prefect 
du Palais, in the memoirs of a philo- 
sophical republican statesman, must be 
felt by the Prince of Canino, as a mere 
topic for ridicule ; such murmurs can« 
not possibly damp his inclination to 
prosecute a work, the value of which, 
making due allowance for the proba- 
bly unconscious colouring of partiali. 
ty and prejudice, is, and must be, 
duly appreciated by all historians and 
reasoning politicians. For our own 
part, we anticipate with some pleasure 
and much impatience, the offering our 
readers such a review of these memoirs 
as they deserve, when we shall obtain, 
in the second volume, a complete por- 
tion of the whole. 





TO THE CONDUCTOR OF BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 


Edinburgh, 9th December 1836. 


Str,—In Blackwood’s Magazine for this month there appears a letter from 
Mr Henry Cranstoun, in which he calls attention to an inaccurate statement, 
and to an omission which he had found in a book published by me nearly six 


months ago, called Schloss Hainfeld. 


The inaccuracy consists in my having ascribed to the late Lord Ashburton 
some pecuniary assistance, for which, it appears, the late Countess Purgstall 
was indebted to her own family, at the period of her son’s death, the distress- 
ing circumstances of which are alluded to at page 37 of my work. 

The omission relates to my not having mentioned Mr Cranstoun’s name in 
my narrative, nor adverted to the nature and extent of his intercourse with 


his sister, the late Countess. 


There are other topics dwelt upon in Mr Cranstoun’s letter ; but as they re- 





late to remarks in a publication which is not mine, and to opinions for which 
I am not responsible, I shall confine my observations to the above two points. 

With respect to the pecuniary aid lent to the Countess, I have only to re- 
mark that, in the conversations with her from which I drew my informa- 
tion, I was quite unconsciously led-into the above mistake, by confounding 
her descriptions of the distress and difficulties she went through at the time of 
her son’s death, with those she had to struggle with at subsequent periods of 
her life, when the considerable legacy, mentioned by Mr Cranstoun as having 
been left her by Lord Ashburton, proved of such importance to her. 

As to the omission, I have to observe, that as my purpose was merely to give 
an account of the visit which land my family, at her own earnest entreaty, paid 
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to the late Countess Purgstall—and as I had no intention whatever of giving a 
history of her whole life—still less of entering into the details of the private in- 
tercourse which took place between her and her connexions in this country—I 
felt that it would be more delicate not to touch at all upon those purely domes- 
tic topics, which had reference to the surviving members of her family in Seot- 
land. 

So far, indeed, was I from imagining that, by adopting this course, I 
should displease Mr Cranstoun, I was, until very lately, under the fullest con- 
viction that he would give me credit for proper delicacy in maintaining this 
reserve. Accordingly, I learned, only towards the end of last month, and 
greatly to my surprise, that in thus confining my narrative strictly to the 
details of my own visit with my family at Hainfeld, my purpose had been 
misapprehended. I then learned—also for the first time—that I had inadvert- 
ently been led into the error above alluded to respecting pecuniary affairs. 

Immediately upon obtaining this information (which was some days before 
the Magazine appeared, and before I had any knowledge of its contents), I 
cancelled the page of my book in which the inaccuracy occurred, and substi- 
tuted, in all the unsold copies, another page, containing the note given below,* 
in which the error pointed out to me was corrected, and the omission, which 
I understood was complained of, supplied. 

I need scarcely add, that I regret exceedingly having been led, however 
unwittingly, into statements or omissions which should have given a moment’s 
uneasiness to any one connected with the late Countess, to whom I became so 
deeply attached, that it will ever be a source of happiness to me that, by a 
train of such unlooked-for cireumstances—by her considered quite providen- 
tial—I was enabled to watch over the latter days of so estimable a person. 

I regret also that nearly a month must elapse before I can set myself right 
with the public. But I conceive it better to make use of the widely-circulated 
and enduring medium of communication selected by Mr Cranstoun for his 
appeal, than to print my answer in the transient journals of the day, 

I have the honour to remain 
Your most obedient humble servant, 
Bastt Hatt. 





* « After a considerable portion of this edition had gone into circulation, I was 
made aware that the above statement contained a material omission, which I hasten 
to supply. 

‘* It ought to have been mentioned that, at the trying period of her son’s death, the 
Countess’s two brothers not only went from this country to cheer her by their pre- 
sence, but by pecuniary aid essentially relieved her embarrassments at that moment ; 
while the assistance derived from Lord Ashburton, above alluded to, was due to a le- 
gacy left her some years afterwards. 

‘* T was led unconsciously into the above error, by confounding the Countess’s de- 
scription of her difficulties, at the time alluded to, with those which took place at a 
later period of her history.”——Schloss Hainfeld, 2d Edition, p. 37. 
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Tue Frenchman has the happiest 
art of any man alive, of taking the 
pleasant part of -any matter to his 
bosom, and totally dismissing the 
remainder. The rage for Egyptian 
trophies is the very last that we should 
conceive a national taste in France. 
Egypt once might have been a land 
of promise to the “ Grande Nation,” 
when M. Savary wrote every Parisian 
coterie into raptures with its rosewater, 
pavilions, and poetry, and every Pa- 
risian cabinet into frenzy with its 
gilded prospects of superseding all the 
British colonies, and stripping Eng- 
land of India by a march across the 
isthmus of Suez: or when M. Bona- 
parte carried his thirty thousand 
braves to found an empire in the 
East, take the Grand Turk by the 
beard, and give every barber in Paris 
the choice of a harem and a throne, 
Egypt might have sounded well in the 
native ear; but since the days of old 


- Abereromby, and fis style of manag- 
ing the braves,—it might be presumed 
to have lost some of its attractions. 
Quite the contrary. Egypt in France 


is still « Notre Egypte.” Aboukir, 
the 17th of March, the fate of the 
invincibles, and the finale of the 
«« Armée de I’ Orient,”’ are completely 
wiped out of the picture, and Egypt 
and victory, the land of romance, of 
Napoleon and the savans, is as fresh 
and favoured in the national fancy as 
it was on the day when the grand 
charlatan himself left Toulon to exhi- 
bit his cups and balls before Turk 
and African on the classic shores of 
Alexander and Cleopatra. 

The obelisk of Luxor is now at 
last erected in Paris—in the centre of 
the finest square in Paris—which 
square it entirely disfigures, and for 
which disfiguration we are by no 
means grieved. Let no Parisian 
savant practise the small sword for 
our bosom on reading this. We have 
no possible desire to throw him into a 
state of belligerency. Let no hero of 
the demisolde curl up his mustaches 
on hearing our opinion, and threaten 
us with his pistol for our liberty of 
speech. We have not the slightest 
intention of going to war for the 
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glory of the rencontre; but we do 
not hesitate to say that we regard 
those removals of ancient monuments 
as an offence to good taste, good 
sense, and good feeling, and that there 
we are not sorry to find them turn out 
in disappointment. The obelisk, 
while it stood among the ruins of the 
ancient Egyptian palace, was a strik- 
ing memorial of memorable times. It 
was appropriate to the spot—it grati- 
fied the sense of fitness—it stood a 
fine monument of great, wise, stirring, 
and strange things that had occurred 
actually around the spot where it 
stood. It virtually formed a part of 
the historic evidences of the country, 
and to the man of science, scholarship, 
and cultivated imagination, it fur-. 
nished the feelings which belong to 
the actual view of any relic of the 
mighty past, in the scene where all 
the living evidences of its greatness 
have gone down to the dust. But 
what can those feelings have to do 
with the “ Place Louis Quinze” in 
Paris; the solemn solitude of the 
desert with the bustle of fiacres and 
fishwomen—the sacred characters of 
science and religion with the jangle 
of hurdy-gurdies and the prattle of 
holiday pedestrians—the dim and 
time-bleached record of the dead of 
thousands of years ago with the 
spruce impertinences of plaster-walls, 
and the flattering sculptures of a Pa- 
risian palace-garden ? 

It is true that England has brought 
away Egyptian monuments, but it is 
to be remembered that those monu- 
ments were actual captures from the 
French-Egyptian army, and were al- 
ready removed from their original 
position. It is true that she has the 
Elgin marbles ; but let it be remem- 
bered that if she did not possess them 
they would probably be not now in 
existence, as the Turks were daily 
shooting them down with their mus- 
kets, breaking them down for their 
buildings, or burning them into lime. 
If England have gone beyond this, 
we as freely protest against the prin- 
ciple in her case as in any other. 
But France has led the way, is the 
great remover, and has not yet learn- 

c 
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ed, keen as the moral lesson was, the 
propriety of leaving the great works 
of past genius, power; and wisdom to 
their original possessors, or to the land 
which covers their graves. To re- 
store the obelisk to its old and natural 
site in the palace of Luxor is now, 
of course, hopeless. Yet to that site 
it ought to be restored. It is only 
there that it can ever suitably stand, 
can ever add to the grandeur of the 
surrounding scene, or can ever call up 
any one of that host of thrilling and 
true ideas which belong to the sight 
of noble monuments on their own soil. 

The disappointment of the Pari- 
sians, on the whole, might be antici- 
pated. The expense of bringing the 
obelisk from Egypt was immense, and 
the stone cuts but a poor figure after 
all. The hieroglyphics go for little 
in the citizen eye, to which they are 
merely grotesque scratches covering a 
long brown mass of uncouth form. It 
is about seventy feet high, and about 
seven feet in diameter at the foot. It 
now looks bare and barbarian, and, in 
the eyes of the French, would have 
been infinitely outdone by a brick pil- 
lar well plastered over, with a fawn or 
a fiddler at the top. At Luxor, how- 
ever, it once stood on a porphyry base, 
covered with suitable sculptures of 
Ammon, the Nile, Anubis; and with 
its sister monolithe, for there were 
two, and this, the smaller, probably 
caught the approving gaze of many a 
lotus-eating philosopher of the days of 
Egyptian renown. Moses and Aaron 
may have marked the hour by its sha- 
dow as they stood waiting in the 
courts of the great king ; and Pharoah 
himself may have taken an oracle or 
an omen from it before he let loose 
his cavalry on the frightened multi- 
tude of Israel. But now it is a mere 
impediment to the erection of a May- 
pole, and will probably make way 
in the next revolution for the statue 
of Lafayette or some other charlatan 
who will tell the Parisians that they 
are the finest people on the surface of 
the globe. A little mortification, too, 
occurred in the attempts to raise the 
stone. The French engineers of every 
kind have a habit of pronouncing 
themselves the first in the world ; yet, 
in the face of the world, and, what 
was much worse, in the face of the 
idlers of Paris, all the élite of the en- 
gineers were hard at work for weeks 
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raising scaffolds, compiling machi- 


nery, and piling stone upon stone—_ 


and all in vain. In this way thiey 
built an inclined plane large enough 
for the rampart of a first-rate fortifi- 
cation, and costly enough to have 
made Louis Philippe sick of his en- 
terprise. Yet no sooner was all brought 
to the test, than machinery refused to 
move, ropes to pull, steam-engines to 
drag, and the obelisk to get upon its 
feet. Some awkward accidents, too, 
befell the populace, who had crowded 
too near, for the pleasure of giving 
their opinions on the performance. 
Some were killed by the fall of lad- 
ders and pullies, some were mutilat- 
ed; and the whole affair was rapidly 
falling into disfavour, when, after 
about three weeks of toil and tribula- 
tion, the pillar was at last got up. 
The populace had a day of gazing ; 
and the monument, if the spirit of its 
sculptor haunts its sad and sepulchral 
height in our days, may have the sa- 
tisfaction of knowing, by the negli- 
gence of the passers-by, that its quar- 
rel with the spoilers is more than 
avenged. 





Ireland was once the land of bards. 
But its harps have twanged deplorably 
out of tune since the rebellion of ‘the 
ever glorious 98,” the rout of Vinegar 
Hill, and the hanging of priests Mur- 
phy, Roche, and the other embryo car- 
dinals, who expected to take the short 
way to Rome, by getting on horseback 
pike inhand. That period was fatal to 
thewhole generation of patriotrhymers. 
The Inishowen stills have vainly tried 


to keep up the national genius by the ~ 


spirit of the bogs; the Corn Exchange 
is content with prose gone mad; the 
Trades’ Unions regard the faculty of 
talking nonsense, as quite equivalent 
to either reading or writing. And since 
Captain Rock sings no more, the high- 
waymen, pickpockets, and patriots of 
Ireland are condemned to perish with- 
out their fame. How many load the 
prisons, the prison-ships, or the scaf- 
fold, thus defrauded of their honours, is 
beyond our calculation. 


‘* Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona multi.” 


And doubtless many of those who have 


finished their career in Sydney, or in 
the hulks, have wanted only opportu- 
nity to rival the laurels of the Great 
Agitator himself, In the unadorned 
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spot which has received for so many 
generations the sons of the road on 
their last journey from the door of the 
Dublin jail, lies the dust of many 
a hero and statesman, well worthy of a 
niche in the gallery of the Papist 
Parliament, now; by the procla- 
mation of our Sovereign Lord the 
People; assembled in the Corn Ex- 
change. 


‘Some gallant rifler of his landlord’s 
chest, 

Some generous slayer of the parson’s 
brood, 
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Some loyal rebel by his bishop blest, 
Some son of Rome, baptized in flame and 
blood.” 


But though the “ voice of Song,” 
as Ossian phrases it, is mute ina ge- 
neral way, -there are brilliant cceca- 
sional tributes of national gratitude to 
the great names of modern times. 
We quote the following popular Ode 
to the “ Representative of all Ireland.” 
Scotsmen are bound to acknowledge 
the compliment paid to them in adopt- 
ing their excellent old « John Ander- 
son, my Joe.” 


THE AGITATOR. . 


** O'Connell Dan, my joe Dan, when first we were acquaint, 

Your pockets they were lonesome, Dan, you had not got the rent ; 
But now, my dainty joe Dan, they’re never known to fail, 

You always can new line them, Dan, by shouting out repale. 


O’Connell Dan, my joe Dan, you'll never mind the rub 

You got by Burdett’s letter to the ‘ Mems’ of Brookes’s Club ; 
For even if horsewhips flourished, Dan, upon your front or rear, 
Yet every kick a patriot gets makes pence and farthings here. 


O’Connell Dan, my joe Dan, how nice you did the Jew, 

As Cobbett did the Baronet, before he bade adieu. 

All masters must have scholars, thus Raphael bore the birch, 
The purse is the true proselyte for you and Mother Church. 


You told the Christian Jew, Dan, in honour of your nation, 

He’d never vest his cash, Dan, in a sweeter speculation ; 

And when the Pagan peached, Dan, for want of the supplies, 

You showed that blockheads may be rich, but patriots use their eyes, 


O’Connell Dan, my joe Dan, you fought the Factory cause, 

And Poulett Thompson trembled, like a mouse, within your jaws, 
But Potter, though a dumb dog, yet hit upon the scent, 

And pulled you over, tail and all, by a patriot argument. 


O’Conneéll Dan, my joe Dan, you scorned the rogues of Derry, 
Because they dared with Ireland’s groans at dinners to make merry ; 
And though old Ireland hails you, Dan, her member black and blue, 
The Williamites within their walls, Dan, might dismember you. 


O’Connelt Dan, my joe Dan, my song will soon be done, 

May you and Captain Rock, Dan, together stir the fun ; 

The Melbournes, Mulgraves, Russells all, may fawn, and fear, and hate, 
You’ve twenty thousand reasons, Dan, why you should agitate. 


O’Connell Dan, my joe Dan, keep all your joints complete ; 

If you were hanged to-morrow, Dan, Lord John would lose his seat ; 
Wiil Lamb would to his lambkin go, lean Grant unto his kale, 

And Plunkett to the parish, Dan—so long life to the ¢ai/.” 





Poetry has, of old, made pretensions 
to prophecy, and Pope seems to have 
had a clear view of the 19th century. 
Lashing the infidels and dunces of his 
ownage, he prepared the scourge for the 





Reformers of ours. A radical meeting’ 
has been lately held in Bristol, proving 
to its heart’s content the right of the 
rabble to do what they please, and 
promising them also the power, by the 
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help of thé friends of “liberty all 
round the world.” The illustrations 


furnished by Bristol must have been 
peculiarly appropriate, and we can 
fancy the effect of the harangues among 
the ashes of the Bishop’s Palace, or 
the ruins of Queen’s Square. 


«* But where each science has its modern 
type, 

History its pot, philosophy its pipe ; 

While struggling rhetoric repines to show, 

Dishonest sight ! its breeches rent below, 

Embrowned with native bronze the Ranter 
stands, 

Henley himself, in unwashed face and hands ; 

How heavy nonsense trickles from his 
tongue, 

How thick the periods, neither said nor 
sung. 

Still brezk the benches, Henley, with thy 
strain, 

While common sense and common ears 
complain ; 

Proceed and prosper, war with mankind 
wage, 

A wondrous full-grown Zany for thy age. 

O worthy thou of Egypt’s wise abodes, 

A decent priest where monkeys were the 
gods ; 

But Fate with butchers bade thee rise and 
fall, 

Our mother tongue to murder, hack, and 
maul, 

And bade thee, on the thistle formed to 
graze, 

Bray, snort, and grovel all an ass’s days.” 

Duneiad, b. iii. 

An orator, who seems to have sat 
for the picture, thus addressed the 
Bristol meeting. We have never met 
a richer example of the figure of 
speech called 

NONSENSE. 

“ We are at length approaching 
another and a better era, the genuine 
dawning of a brighter, of which the 
earliest rays already streak the horizon ; 
as we are favoured to behold the birth 
of its bursting splendors—(cheers). 
The sun of Europe is, indeed, about 
to arise, that it may go down no more; 
it shall culminate, but never decline !— 
it will gild every cloud, and ultimately 
disperse it! it will outshine every ob- 
stacle in its paths! it will illuminate 
every land and every shore, until the 
whole globe revolves in its glory!. it 
will go foith in the fulness of its power, 
as at once the source and the emblem 
of its own mighty principles of light, 
and life, and love—principles so vehe- 
ment, so expansive, so brilliant, and 
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so magnificent, that they would con- 
sume themselves amidst their own fires, 
were they not instinct with celestial 
vigour, and rolling upon the azles of 
immortality—( Great cheering). There 
is a time coming, after which never, 
never more shall the mind of man be 
fettered and chained—no more shall 
the press, with its ten thousand voices, 
be gagged and bound—no more shall 
the golden key of knowledge be 
wrenched from the grasp of intellec- 
tualized humanity. Then shall no 
dungeon yawn for victims—no prison 
doors be barred upon a preacher too 
zealous, or a philosopher too enlight- 
ened for his age—no prostituted jus- 
tice shall deliver its sentences of legal 
murder, nor the scaffold wait, amedst 
the pomp of death, for the blood of the 
last patriots of their country—(Cheers). 
And how, as to mere human instru- 
mentality, shall this be brought to 
pass? Why, just because the grand 
principles of liberty will have been 
acted out in their perfection and com- 
pleteness—because knowledge and ex- 
perience will have imparted practical 
wisdom through all classes—because 
the throne of freedom will have been 
reared upon the ruins of all that is 
base, and the consummation of ali that 
ts beautiful in the universe—and, above 
all, because religion, delivered from 
every fetter and manacle, shall work 
her wondrous way, and open up 
through the vistas of time a view into 
those invisible realities by which we 
are at every moment surrounded. 
This will be the result of a real re- 
Sormation ; and every man who pro- 
motes it is a friend, and they that op- 
pose it are enemies to the very noblest 
interests of their species.” 

Upon which, the paper says, the 
orator sat down “ amidst long and 
loud cheering.”” We are quite charm- 
ed by this proof of the patience of 
the patriots under their present de- 
plorable condition. What! with the 
principles of liberty unknown in the 
land; with the ten thousand voices of 
the press “‘ gagged and bound ;”’ with 
knowledge denied to them—or, in the 
orator’s own phraseology, “ the goid- 
en key wrenched from the grasp of 
intellectualized humanity,” whatever 
that may be; with the dungeon 
yawning for innocent victims; with 
justice so prostituted, that murder is 
made legal, and the seaffold, in all the 
pomp of death (we have the orator’s 
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word for it), is waiting only for “the 
blood of the last patriots of their 
country?” We are only astonished 
that they did not dissolve into univer- 
sal tears: “ Oh, ’tis so moving I can 
weep no more !”’ was the pathetic out- 
cry of the stage heroine. It would 
have admirably answered the Bristol 
orator’s appeal to their sensibilities ; 
but may not we be permitted to ask what 
has been the use of the Reform Bill ? 
We are pronounced gagged, fettered, 
victimized, manacled, and betrayed 
by prostituted justice. What is to 
help us in this dismal condition? The 
orator, like Dr Slop, has his panacea 
—‘ the instrumentality of the grand 
principles of liberty” rolling upon, we 
presume, “ the axles of immortality.” 
And this is the stuff that Radicalism 
talks, and to which Radicalism listens, 
yet calls itself rational ! 


We are not fond of seeing Lord 
John Russell rise up with the preface 
—<‘ Mr Speaker, I have the honour 
to move that a commission,” &c. &c. 
&e. Lord John’s commissions, by 
some curious fatality, generally being 
best known by the number of indivi- 
duals salaried, and the inordinate 
amount of their salaries. But we 
should make an exception in favour of 
a commission to inquire the grounds 
and reasons why the metropolis has 
such a love for being burned. Du- 
ring the last twelve months the fire- 
men reckon no less than 664 fires in 
London alone! many of them of great 
magnitude, and probably, on the 
whole, destroying property to the 
amount of a million of money. This 
itself is a sufficient ground for inquiry. 
A million of pounds sterling yearly 
sent into smoke and cinders! A mil- 
lion of money, spread in agriculture 
over any county of England, would 
turn it into a garden; a million of 
money would carry a hundred thou- 
sand labourers to Canada; a million 
of money would build five hundred 
churches, and thus go further to ex- 
tinguish feuds and follies than a mil- 
lion of soldiers; a million of money 
would set half the pauperism of Ire- 
land to work, and strip rebellion of its 
best ally. Yet this sum, vast as it is, 
is suffered to pass away, like so much 
dust, into the elements ; so much ut- 
terly lost to all the uses of man. The 
subject is well worth legislative inter- 
ference, and the time of the honour- 
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able House, and its committees, would 
be infinitely better employed in find- 
ing some remedy for this perpetual 
calamity, which amounts to a national 
loss of the interest of twenty-four 
millions a-year, than in listening to 
dull debates on municipal bodies 
which had better been unborn, or de- 
ciding on the merits of Mr Joseph 
Hume’s plans for the further gullibili- 
ty of mankind. 

Some expedients have been adopted, 
but their failure shows only that we 
have gone in the wrong track. The 
firemen of the different insurance 
offices have been combined into one 
body—* brigaded,” as the rather af- 
fected phrase is—and put under the 
superintendence of intelligent officers. 
The men, too, have been armed cap- 
a-pie in all the accoutrements which 
are supposed fittest to go to war with 
the “ destructive element,” as the 
newspapers poetically and invariably 
term it. Powerful engines are pro- 
vided ; and the unhappy persons who 
lie awake on their too luxurious 
couches, counting the hours of which 
the Irish paviour, the English post- 
man, and the city watchman knows 
nothing, is often startled by the roll 
of their swift yet heavy wheels, and 
may fairly imagine himself in the 
centre of a siege, with all the parks 
of artillery thundering in the assault. 
The firemen are active ; every street 
is a fount of rushing and gushing 
waters; the Thames lies ready to re- 
inforce them all; and yet every week 
exhibits a space devoted to conflagra- 
tion which would make a review- 
ground for a battalion, and whose 
ruins would build a village. 

The fault lies in the system of 
building. An old law has provided, 
that in the city of London no house 
shall be built unvisited by the city 
surveyor to ascertain its substantiality, 
and no house shall be built without a 
party wall. This law, inefficient in 
the city, is apparently altogether set 
at defiance in that ten times greater 
world of brick and mortar which con- 
stitutes the metropolis. But more 
than the old law is required in both. 
Why should not the Legislature inter- 
fere to prevent the use of a style of 
building which actually, like Pack- 
wood’s razors, made to sell, seems 
made only to burn. Nothing would 
be easier than to build houses incapa- 
ble of being consumed—at least fur- 
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ther than the apartment in which the 
fire broke out. Iron is finally cheaper 
than wood ; as it is more manageable, 
more permanent, stronger, and infi- 
nitely more secure. The joists, the 
stairs, and all the more solid parts, 
ht be made of iron, and of iron 
modelled and wrought into every 
shape of strength and convenience ; 
the floors might be made of sheet- 
iron, and made of a smoothness and 
elasticity amounting to a new feature 
of elegance and enjoyment ; the doors, 
the cornices, the ceilings, all the con- 
spicuous portions of the apartments 
might be iron, easily decorated and 
moulded into every classic ornament 
—sometimes taking the hues of the 
marbles, sometimes of the metals, 
sometimes of the finer woods—and, in 
all, uniting beauty, permanence, and 
especially safety against fire. When 
we see steam-boats built of iron, and 
actually cheaper, lighter, and more 
rapid than those built of timber ; 
when we see the most beautiful of 
all bridges, that look less like strong 
and almost indestructible means of 
transit over great rivers than fantastic 
networks thrown from rock to rock, 
as romantic ornaments -of the land- 
scape,—we can feel surprise only at 
the singular neglect of obvious means, 
when the result of that neglect is so 
fatal to property, and often to life. 
All that gives additional security to 
human existence is not merely an ad- 
dition to human happiness, but a bene- 
fit to the state. The life of man is 
the most important possession of man ; 
and the community sustains a loss in 
every instance of the individual being 
swept away, peculiarly in the vigour 
of his powers—in his being reduced 
to beggary, in his being compelled to 
abandon his habitual business, in the 
mutilation of his limbs, or in his be- 
ing driven from his country. If we 
are to be told that the loss by fire is 
relieved by the insurance offices : it is 
true that the individual may be saved 
from ruin, and this is undoubtedly a 
fine result of the expedients of civili- 
sation, but the money is not the less 
lost to the nation. The insurer loses 
though the insured escapes ;—the fire 
has destroyed a portion of the national 
property, which nothing can restore. 
It is annihilated. 
For those reasons we should wish to 
see the Legislature direct its attention to 
the remedy, and look for the remedy 
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in the use of the more permanent ma- 
terial. We have not a doubt that the 
next generation will laugh at our folly 
in trusting life and property to one 
of the most frail; as well as most in- 
flammable of all substances, and regard 
us as much more ridiculous in our 
negligence than we now regard the 
ancestors who slept under thatched 
roofs, and covered their floors with 
rushes; both only less combustible 
than gunpowder. 

But we might not be limited to a 
single metal, nor to any metal. Of 
all the products of human art, glass is 
the simplest, the most ductile, the most 
universal, and the most beautiful. It 
can be made wherever sand and sea- 
weed are to be found ; it can be mould. 
ed into every form, and it can take 
every hue of sky, plant, or metal. The 
interposing necessities of a government 
which lives on the mercy of the Humes 
and Roebucks (we are almost asham- 
ed to mingle our topic with such recol- 
lections), have compelled the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, with palpable 
reluctance, to pronounce that cheap 
newspapers are the primary want of 
the state; and he has therefore con- 
tinued his taxes on some of the most 
important articles of life, in evident 
fear of the frown of the Humes. If 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
left the newspaper readers, of whom 
there was certainly no deficiency in 
the land, to pay for their newspapers, 
the few pence which had hitherto been 
found no obstacle to their penetrating 
every corner of the land and the world, 
he would have been enabled to re- 
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cumbrance, and have given us the full 
enjoyment of this most brilliant of all 
human productions. It is remarkable, 
that superior as the system of decora- 
tion seems in the Continental capitals 
to the general style of England, that 
decoration resolves itself chiefly into 
two materials, silk and glass, and the 
glass certainly the more prominent. 
The mirrors, the lustres, the dessert 
services of the foreign mansion con- 
stitute the superiority which first strikes 
the stranger’s eye. But all this we 
should have in unrivalled excellence, 
if the industry and admirable skill of 
our manufacturers were not checked 
by the Excise. Thus the cheap news- 
papers, whatever light they may throw 
on the lucubrations of the alehouse and 
the gin palace, undoubtedly deprive 
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us of an enjoyment at least to the full 
as harmless. But they do more; they 
actually disable the Englishman from 
rivalling the foreigner in a product 
of universal demand, and in which 
England, already superior in the ex- 
cellence of the product, would inevit- 
ably soon command the market of the 
world. The village politician’s penny 
saved, is thus ten thousand times its 
value lost to the manufacturer, and 
through him to the country. 

Yet the uses of this incomparable 
material might extend to much more 
than luxury. Those uses might be 
available to every species of building, 
and almost to every thing that the 
building contained. Fanciful as it 
may sound at this time, nothing would 
be easier than to build walls of glass, 
as thick as we now build them of stone, 
and much more durable ; to supersede 
our dark, heavy, and perishable roofs 
of wood, slate, and tiles, by sheets of 
glass which could be made of any mag- 
nitude, of any thickness, and perfectly 
impenetrable to all the effects of wea- 
ther. Glass may be made more solid 
thanstone. Theglass hemispheres fixed 
in the decks of our ships to throw light 
below, bearthe rolling of theship’s guns 
over them without a flaw. The most 
dazzling architecture might be thus 
in the power of the builder; roofs of 
every shape and elevation, Gothic, 
Greek, and Roman; the arched, the 
concave, the lofty dome, might be 
constructed with almost the facility of 
a fabric of snow, but with a perma- 
nency all but indestructible. A new 
element would be thus introduced into 
architecture, light, boundless, flowing, 
perpetual. The finest effects of colour- 
ing might be produced in the most 
endless variety. We might sit under cu- 
polas of seeming emerald and chryso- 
lite, gaze on walls and pillars glittering 
as diamond, and receive the full glory 
of the skies through sheets of crystal 
radiant with all the hues of heaven. 

We admit the strangeness with which 
all this may sound in the general ear. 
Let our houses of glass be talked of as 
adream. But all this dream will yet 
be realized. And might be realized 
within the next dozen years, but for 
the absurd and base impediments 
thrown in the way of all national im- 
provement by ignorant, venal, and 
brute faction. Any one of those most 
meagre-minded and most miserable of 
men who live on the breath of popu- 
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larity, would not lose a rabble shout, 
the chance of being carried into Par- 
liament on the shoulders of a troop of 
drunkards and paupers, or even a 
newspaper paragraph, to pave the 
streets of London with gold. The 
manufacturers and citizens of England 
should know who are their true ene- 
mies ; who throw the real obstacles in 
their progress ; who cheat, cajole, im- 
poverish, and degrade. One Jacobin 
would do more mischief to the very 
populace whom, in his hypocrisy, he 
courts, and in his arrogance he scorns, 
than the most undisguised despot, from 
Nero to Napoleon. 

But we are already actually making 
use of metals in building, and in a very 
curious and advantageous way. We 
are not merely forming the whole of 
the rich and complicated tracery of 
our church windows, and other win- 
dows on that scale, of iron, thus very 
much diminishing the expense, and al. 
most entirely extinguishing the labour, 
for these frames are merely cast, but 
we are building our chimneys of zine, 
a metal remarkably ductile, and almost 
indestructible. In our cold climate 
chimneys are essential. In our damp 
and ‘foggy climate those chimneys 
must be high. And in our stormy 
climate chimneys built of brick must 
be not merely high, but massive. But 
this height and massiveness together 
are expensive, and what is worse, 
hazardous. He who has listened to 
the groaning and racking of the pile 
of chimneys in a huge English man- 
sion, on some night 

‘*¢ When the sky it is dark, 
And the winds are abroad,” 

will not require much evidence to 
prove that a weight of three or four 
tons nodding over his pillow is not 
among the incentives to repose. A 
mass of this size, decayed by time and 
overthrown from its base by one of our 
winter gusts, has often plunged from 
the top of the house through ever 

floor to the bottom. The terror felt 
in sleeping under what is phrased a 
“‘ stack of chimneys” in a high wind, 
‘was once one of the most frequent and 
most natural in our gusty winter. 
Yet by the simple use of a metal so 
tenacious and yet so light, as to be 
capable of being raised in tubes of 
great length without giving way, or 
breaking through the roofin case of their 
being thrown down, the old terror is 
removed in every instance where the 
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new expedient is applied, and a few 
years more will probably see it wholly 
removed. It is to matters like these 
that a truly patriotic government 
should, could, and would apply itself. 
We have newspapers enough, radical 
inflammation more than enough; if 
ten thousand copies of Mr Hume’s best 
speeches were published at the “re- 
duced rate”’ of the ten thousandth part 
of a farthing a-piece, the world would 
have only so much more nonsense and 
nausea. But premiums for great dis- 
coveries (things which seldom reward 
the jirst discoverer), suggestions to 
point the track of ingenious men to- 
wards discovery nationally useful, pub- 
lic aid, where the discovery is incontest- 
ably useful, andacts of the legislature di- 
recting the habits of the people into their 
readier and more extensive adoption— 
those would be benefits on which no 
doubt could exist, efforts in which the 
public would join with cordiality, and 
therefore with irresistible effect ; stepsin 
national advance, each growing wider 
and loftier in a progress, to which there 
absolutely appears to be no limit in ei- 
ther the powers of man, the nature of 
things, or the will of Providence. 


The death of Bannister, the come- 
dian, Jack Bannister, as all the world 
fondly called him, has caused great 
regret in a large circle of acquaintance. 
As a comedian, he had ceased to exist 
twenty years ago, and the rising gene- 
ration could know nothing of his de- 
lightful performance, for delightful it 
was. There was no constraint, no 
effort, noerror. Every look was cha- 
racteristic of the part, and yet every 
look of the actor seemed to be the 
everyday look of the man. His con- 
ception was admirable. The prepara- 
tion which the artificial actor makes 
for a point and a plaudit seemed never 
to enter into his thoughts ; the jest, 
the point, or the sentiment, came from 
his lips with the apparent unconscious- 
ness of one to whom they were the sim- 
plest of all possible things. But no 
man winged his wit with happier 
dexterity, or guided it to the heart 
with finer knowledge of nature. 

Bannister had the advantage of be- 
ing a handsome man; his figure was 
good, his face intelligent, and his eye 
a ball of brilliant fire. Yet his line 
was limited. He wanted elegance for 
the man of fashion, and finish for the 
fop; but as the easy English hu- 
morist, the Englishman of middle 
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tune: the man of independence, odd- 
ity, originality, and pleasantry, he was 
altogether unrivalled. He could adopt 
the generous, the grave, and even the 
melancholy ; but the restless vivacity' 
of his eye, and the almost irrepressible 
gladness of his smile, showed that his. 
province was the eccentric, the good- 
natured, and the gay. It is gratifying 
to know that he made a considerable 
fortune, and was enabled to enjoy his 
retirement in something not far from 
affluence ; though he often blamed the 
memory of his ultra-opulent relative, 
Rundell, the millionaire jeweller, for 
not leaving him enough to keep a 
coach. He possessed, however, what 
the millionaire could not leave him, 
health, spirits, good looks, and the 
use of his legs to the last. The gout 
touched him now and then, but it was 
with the tenderness of an old friend 
come to remind him occasionally of 
the pleasantries among which they 
first made acquaintance. Bannister 
was constantly seen taking his exer- 
cise in the streets, and enjoying the 
scenes which make London a perpe- 
tual panorama, with the animation of 
one who defied old age. 

‘Bannister was a wit himself as well 
as the instrument of the wit of others. 
Some of those recollections still re- 
main. In giving them here, it must 
be remembered how much is neces- 
sarily lost in losing the look, the tone, 
and the moment. One day, as he 
was walking with the celebrated Suett, 
a fellow on the top of a coach cried 
out, “ Hope you're well, Master 
Dickey Gossip.” Suett, not prepared 
for the acquaintanceship, said, peevish- 
ly, “ What an impudent ruffian !”— 
‘«* He seems one of the profession, how- 
ever,” observed Bannister. ‘ Don’t 
you see he is upon the Stage?” 

A shoemaker in Piccadilly, deter- 
mined to astonish the world, had put 
up a motto, from Euripides, over his 
window. Bannister happened to be 
passing with, I believe, Porson. 
“That is Greek,” said Bannister. 
“ What! are you acquainted with 
Greek,” asked the Professor, with a 
laugh ?—“ I know it by sight,” was 
the happy reply. 

On the night of Mrs Siddons’s re- 
tirement from the stage, she withdrew, 
much affected with the sympathy of 


the audience ; but, ds the curtain fell, . 


one of those sounds followed, from 
some enemy of the great actress, 
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which penetrates the ear amid a thou- 
sand plaudits, and for its susceptibility 
to which George Colman said the 
stage was originally called a Histrionic 
profession. Siddons caught the tone, 
and turning startled to Bannister, 
asked, ** Can that be a hiss 2’’—** No,” 
said Bannister, “ it is a hys-teric.” 

The irritability of Matthews was 
proverbial. He was generous in giv- 
ing his personal assistance to his bro- 
ther actors ; but it required dexterity, 
and the fortunate moment, to escape 
at times an angry reply. An actor 
once pressed him to play for his bene- 
fit at Drury-Lane. “ What could I 
do?” said Matthews, recounting the 
circumstance to Bannister. ‘“ The 
blockhead knew I was to play at the 
English Opera-house on the same 
night ; I could not split myself.” —<« I 
don’t say that,” observed Bannister, 
“but the poor fellow’s idea probably 
arose from his seeing you, as I have 
done, play in two pieces on the same 
night.” 

Spurzheim was lecturing on phre- 
nology. ‘ What is to be conceived 
the organ of drunkenness?”’ said the 
professor. ‘ The barrel organ,” in- 
terrupted Bannister. 

A farce, from the French, was per- 
formed, under the title of ‘* Fire and 
Water.” —“‘ I predict its fate,” said 
Bannister. ‘“ What fate?” whispered 
the anxious author at his side. “ What 
fate ?’’ said Bannister. “ Why, what 
can fire and water produce, but a 
hiss.” 

On the French flight from Moscow, 
some one said, that the French would 
be very lucky dogs to escape, with 
Platoff and his Cossacks after them. 
“ Much luckier dogs they would be,” 
' observed Bannister, “ to escape, in 
their old style, with the plate-off be- 
fore them.” 

The accounts from Constantinople 
are startling. The plague, breaking 
out violently in the autumn, still con- 
tinues ravaging that most unhappy 
of all capitals. ine thousand deaths 
a-week! are the frightful calculation ; 
but the misery may be beyond all cal- 
culation. What must be pangs of 
hunger and nakedness in the midst of 
the universal panic? How many 
wretched human beings must be at 
this hour lingering in the last agonies 
of desertion and famine, even where 
disease has not broken out among 
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them? The first terror of the plague 
must have the effect of destroying all 
commerce, all the common resources 
of labour, all the intercourse by which 
men aid each other in the common 
casualties of life. Even the provi- 
sions of the city must fail, or be greatly 
circumscribed, from the natural fear 
of the country people and traders to 
approach this huge cemetery—a ceme- 
tery in all but the silence and rest of 
the grave.° What cries of unspeak- 
able anguish, misery, bodily and men- 
tal pain, terror for the fate of chil- 
dren, horror at inevitable death, the 
madness of that excessive agony which 
totally masters human endurance, or 
suffers reason itself to exist only to 
add the hideous prospect of the mor- 
row to the present misery. 

It is a remarkable fact, and one that 
is perhaps connected with more than 
physical circumstances, that the plague 
never dies out of the regions of Maho- 
metanism. If it is not in Morocco, it 
is in Algiers ; if not in Algiers, it is 
in Alexandria ; if not in Alexandria, 
it is in Constantinople. It may move 
from place to place, but it never quits 
the land of the Mahometan. This is 
not to be explained on the common 
grounds of the predestinarianism, 
which renders the Moslem careless 6f 
precaution, or the ignorance which 
deprives him of medical resources. 
Both undoubtedly have their effect ; 
but they are inadequate to account 
for the almost perpetual presence of 
the most terrible of all diseases. The 
Christian nations bordering on the 
Mediterranean are nearly as careless, 
are as much predestinarians, so far as 
neglect goes, are scarcely less igno- 
rant of medicine, and are to.the full 
as squalid in their persons, and as un- 
wholesome in their food, yet the 
plague has not visited even Malta this 
quarter of a century, though more 
African than European, and almost 
within sight of the land of Mahome- 
tanism, in its most barbarian condi- 
tion; nor Sicily, though proverbial 
for the mixture of all kinds of popula- 
tion, their squalidness, their reckless- 
ness, and their ignorance. It is no 
superstition to regard this perpetual 
recurrence as a judicial punishment 
of the perpetual offence to Heaven 
that exists in the nature of Mahome- 
tanism. 

Yet while we recognise the high 
hand which punishes national crimes 
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by national sufferings, we are un- 
doubtedly not the more discharged 
from the duty which enjoins us to al- 
leviate every calamity of human na- 
ture, as far as it may be in our power. 
A letter in that very able and valuable 
paper, the Standard, puts this ques- 
tion in a point of view which seems 
to be unanswerable. We willingly 
take advantage of its authority. 

After some general remarks on the 
ravages of the pestilence at this mo- 
ment in Constantinople, it calls on 
British benevolence to consider how 
far it might be enabled to lighten this 
deplorable calamity. The number 
dying are represented to exceed a 
thousand a-day! But, says the letter, 
‘‘ the still more unhappy part of the 
case is, the condition of the families of 
the dying and dead. Famine, naked- 
ness, and all the miseries of desertion 
and destitution, must be their univer- 
sal lot. The horrors thus experienced 
in the present ravages of this most 
horrible of all the scourges of man 
must be indescribable.” It then urges 
the especial interposition of that class 
of persons whose connexion with the 
country, and knowledge of circum- 
stances, at once calls upon them, and 
is likely to render their assistance most 
available. 

* We have large trading concerns 
with the Levant. Many of our prin- 
cipal merchants are making fortunes 
by this trade, which, of late years, has 
greatly increased. Would it not be 
becoming in those men to relieve, in 
some degree, the miseries of the lower 
population of Constantinople—to as- 
sist the famishing with food—to sup- 
ply the sick with medicines—and, not 
less usefully, to introduce among them 
some employment of that medical 
science, which, under God, preserves 
Europe from the excesses of all epi- 
demic disease? It is true that the 
objects of this benevolence would be 
Turks, and Turks are infidels. But 
we pray for them in our church ser- 
vice, and, if our prayer is not mere 
words, it implies a desire and a duty 
to relieve them, Turks and infidels as 
they may be, when the relief is within 
our means. It is also true that we 
have distress at home ; but the plague 
is so tremendous an affliction, that all 
others are trifling in comparison.” 
The writer proceeds to press this duty 
upon the Englishman as a matter of 
gratitude for the past protection of his 


country from this dreadful misfortune, 
or even as a shield from its possible 
future ravages ; concluding with the 
words—“ I am neither a foreigner 
nor a merchant. I can have no direct 
interest in any measures of relief to 
the miserable population of Islamism. 
But, as a man, I feel for human be- 
ings—as a Briton, I feel for the ho- 
nour of England—and as a Christian, 
I acknowledge the responsibility of 
showing that the faith of Christ is a 
religion of good-will to all mankind. 
I have no doubt that if a subscription 
were opened, under any respectable 
names, and soon, it would amply suc- 
ceed.” ; 

We think so too ; and we think that 
it ought to be begun without delay. 
The calamities of nations, like the ca- 
lamities of individuals, are probably 
in all instances Divine inflictions for 
some failure of virtue ; but, like the 
calamities of individuals, they are 
doubtless also intended to have the 
result of calling us to a sense of com- 
miseration for the sufferers. A few 
thousand pounds sent in the hour of 
distress to the unfortunate population 
of Constantinople, and judiciously ap- 
plied by an European committee there, 
might make the whole difference to 
multitudes, between life and death, 
restoration, and the most agonizing of 
all wretchedness. Who can tell what 
might be the effect of this sudden be- 
nevolence in softening, at a future 
day, even the prejudices of the Ma- 
hometan? Of one thing, at least, we 
are certain, that it would benefit our- 
selves, and perhaps, too, our country, 
in some other return of tenfold the 
value. Donations given from motives 
of genuine benevolence will have a 
record higher than the frail memory 
of man. 


Mr Green and his balloon have at 
last accomplished their object—passed 
the seas, swept over the cities, topped 
the mountains, and, alighting beyond 
the Rhine, astonished the whole Hun 
and Sclavonian population before they 
had taken the nightcaps from their 
heads or put their pipesin their mouths. 
This is the triumph of erostation. So 
far as yet appears, Mr Green might 
have gone to Constantinople, Crim 
Tartary, or China without stopping, 
if his fowls, cheese, and cigars would 
have held out. He might have cross- 


ed the Pacific, made the circumnavi- 
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gation of the globe, and dropping in 
Vauxhall Gardens, might have in- 
dulged the amateurs with a bird’s-eye 
sketch of every sovereign of the earth 
at his favourite — for the week. 

It is impossible to regard this voy- 
age, even curtailed as it has been, but 
as a very remarkable exploit. Yet 
its first-fruits to Mr Green’s country- 
men were great fears that he and his 
balloon had gone to “that bourne 
from which no traveller returns.” In 
the multitude of reports which floated 
even with more rapidity than the bal- 
loon itself, it was said that the inten- 
tion of the voyagers was merely to 
show the possibility of crossing to Ca- 
lais. Inthat case, we should have heard 
of them within a few hours. Their 
diligence, too, in dropping letters and 
parachutes to tell us of their proceed- 
ings every couple of hours, gave the 
idea that they were anxious to com- 
municate the most immediate intelli- 
gence. But when twenty-four hours 
passed, when we had begun to rec- 
kon, not by hours, but by days—when 
a week had nearly passed, the pub- 
lic curiosity was changed into alarm. 
The late hour at which the balloon 
had ascended, plunging it into night 
before it could cross the sea—the un- 
certainty of its direction afterwards 
through the night—the confusion pro- 
duced by the various reports of its ar- 
rival—and, above all, the violent wind 
from the south-west, which, within 
twenty-four hours of their departure, 
swept the whole Channel, producing 
many wrecks, and which, if it had 
caught the balloon, would inevitably 
have shot it up the Northern Ocean, 
or torn it into fragments at once, pro- 
duced an extreme fear that the ero- 
nauts had either been flung into the 
sea, or, what would be a still more 
melancholy fate, were whirling along 
over the waste of waters, hopeless of 
return, and feeling themselves doomed 
to die of famine, cold, and despair. 
No condition could be conceived more 
unhappy than that of being whirled 
along over an almost boundless ocean, 
seeing, day after day, nothing below 
them but the waves, in which they 
must be buried at last, and reproach- 
ing each other with the rashness of 
their attempt, until they died, feeding 
on their own flesh, half frozen, raving 
with thirst, mad, and miserable. 

We never remember to have ob- 
served more real anxiety among the 
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public than on this occasion. But, 
luckily, those formidable speculations 
were thrown away; and while all 
England was conjecturing, the intelli- 
gence arrived that Mr Green and his 
companions were feasting in the midst 
of all the good things of the Rhine- 
land, promenading in a German para- 
dise, hanging up their balloon under 
the gilded roof of a German palace, 
ang equally amazing and delighting 
the German politicians five hundred 
miles off, by showing them the “ Lon- 
don papers of yesterday.” 

The facts of the case are, that a 
balloon can be constructed sufficient 
to carry from ten to twenty persons at 
the rate of the wind itself, for what- 
ever time they may lay in provisions. 
In this instance, which is to be consi- 
dered merely as a first experiment, 
three persons were carried nearly 500 
miles within 17 hours, with perfect 
ease, and might probably have gone 
on, with the same ease, until they had 
devoured the last of their “ dozen 
fowls,” and been forced to descend 
merely to recruit their stock ; and if 
they had gone on at the same rate, 
they might have dined in the sunset 
clouds a mile over the golden steeple 
of the giant Cathedral of Vienna, or 
taken their supper and showered their 
fireworks, like a descending constella- 
tion, over the gardens of the Seraglio. 

We understand that Mr Green 
doubts of the future possibility of 
steering the balloon. That it is be- 
yond our power at present, is admit- 
ted. But what steers a bird? What 
enables that floundering voyager, a 
crow, to steer perfectly at his will 
from field to forest, and make turn- 
ings among the branches, that would 
raise the envy of the Jockey Club? 
What steers and carries the wild swan, 
as heavy as an infant, a thousand miles 
ahead through the tempest and against 
the tempest ? The united action of the 
wings and the tail. The buoyancy 
of the balloon would render the wings 
unnecessary, except for addition to the 
steerage power. ‘The true and only 
difficulty to be mastered is, that of en- 
abling the balloon to go faster or slower 
than the wind ; for it is only in such 
cases that the rudder can have any 
thing to act upon. The steerage of 
a bird and of a fish exhibit the power 
of direction in a surrounding element. 
The means are complete in both, but 
varied, from the circumstances of the 
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animal. The bird derives its buoy- 
aney from the wing ; the tail, whose 
chief or only purpose is steerage; 
scarcely aiding that buoyancy, and be- 
ing scarcely movable but in the late- 
ral direction required for the steerage. 
The fish is generally buoyant by its 
nature. The tail supplies at once its 
progress and direction, and it is 
therefore a powerful and peculiarly 
active instrument. Either would an- 
swer the purpose of the balloon. 
But its buoyancy brings it nearer to 
the fish than the bird. Its requisite 
would be a rudder of such length and 
foree as at once to accelerate (or re- 
tard) and guide. This rudder might 
be a long frame, with a wheel or vane 
kept in rapid motion at its end. For 
this some modification of the steam- 
engine would be required; but we 
have overcome so many of the diffi- 
culties of the steam-engine, that we 
are not entitled to doubt much of ulti- 
mate success even here. Still, as we 
observed in some former mention of 
this subject, we may doubt strongly 
of the value of the boon if it were 
general, and have strong fears of the 
perils of an invention which would 
make fortifications and natural bound- 
aries useless as means of protection ; 
lay nations almost wholly at each 
other’s mercy, or even at the mercy 
of malignant individuals ; render war 
a scene of terrible and unavoidable 
surprises ; and divest peace of all se- 
curity, not merely from the sudden 
attacks of neighbour nations, but 
from the most remote and savage. 
Still it is to be remembered, that for 
every dangerous invention there has 
hitherto been found a counterpoise ; 
and that the more dangerous the in- 
vention, the more forcible, active, and 
comprehensive, and therefore the more 
capable of being turned to good it is. 
The first contemplations of the devas- 
tating strength of gunpowder must 
have been full of terror: it was pro- 
nounced a curse; the musketeer was 
always refused quarter; and the in- 
ventor, monk though he was, was 
regarded as little less than an especial 
instrument of Satan. Yet gunpowder 
has since been one of the great civi- 
lizers of the earth; one of the great 
eon of mankind from savage 

ostilities ; and even the great re- 
strainer of massacre in the field. 
More men perished in one day, in 
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mauy an ancient battle, than now falk 
in a campaign. 

But even in its present condition 
the balloon may be of service, though 
scarcely in our country. We are too 
near the sea, and too liable to sudden 
shifts of wind. In England, except 
in the very centre of the country, 
wherever the balloon ascends it has 
water within its horizon: half an 
hour's shift of the gale from the 
south would have carried Mr Green 
inevitably into the North Sea. It is 
in the spaces of the great continents 
where this danger is not to be dreaded, 
and where the wind blows for-days or 
weeks together from the same point, 
that the balloon might even now be 
of admirable service. Thus, in India, 
in case of a Russian invasion, a bal- 
loon from the frontier, or from the 
Himmeleh, might convey the intelli- 
gence to Calcutta with the most im- 
portant celerity. Thus, in case of an 
European war, a balloon from Alex- 
andria might carry the despatches 
across Arabia, to Bombay, with a 
speed which might not merely enable 
the Indian Government to be on its 
guard, but to strike the most instant 
and decisive blows. In passing the 
Tartar deserts, or in penetrating into 
Africa, the balloon might make all 
the chief difficulties disappear, arising, 
as they do, from the sultriness, the 
sands, the scantiness of provision, the 
deficiency of transit, and the wars, 
treacheries, and extortions of the sa- 
vage kings. In the mean time, we 
congratulate Mr Green and his com- 
panions. If it be fame, as Horace 
says it is—‘ Volitare super ora ho- 
minum,” he has amply secured his 
renown. 


(Jam 





We always regarded the “ Cheap 
Press” cry as a genuine piece of 
Whiggism, for which, in the lan- 
guage of honest men, there was but 
one expression, however humble— 
Humbug! The whole scheme has 
turned out the reverse of all that was 
intended. The great Conservative 
newspapers have not been crushed, 
but have risen, like giants, refreshed. 
The little Radical papers have risen, 
only to be crushed. All the Radicals 
were in a riot of triumph at the pros- 
pect of being able to get rid of stamps, 
those fetters and manacles of mind, 
and so forth; but their emancipation 
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would not bring them sense, or skill, 
or knowledge, and without something 
of those they could not find readers’ 
content to pay for even the cheap 
press. The whole mushroom brood, 
born of the mire of Radical folly, and 
waked into ridiculous existence by 
the sunshine of Whig patronage, 
have gone the way of poor Lord Al- 
thorp’s fame, and the only result is, 
the loss of half a million of pounds 
sterling to the nation,—a larger sum 
than Mr Spring Rice and all his coad- 
jutors would sell for, if they were 
sent, talents and all, to take their 
chance in any slave-market from Ma- 
dagascar to Columbia, “ the land of 
the free!” 

The subject is wide. But we re- 
strict ourselves for the moment to one 
instance where the remission of the 
stamp has been of service at once to 
the community and to the revenue. 
But this is not in the case of the cheap 
sedition, but in the case of the Alma- 
nacs. The Almanac is useful to every 
body, a cireumstance in which it differs 
largely from incentives to assassination, 
lectures on Atheism, calls for “ bread 
or blood,” and vulgar libels on the 
Lords. The difference is already suf- 
ficiently marked by the result. John 


Bull may be a sullen animal, but he - 


knows the distinction between the use- 
ful and the worthless ; he may suffer 
talkers by profession to talk Whiggism, 
but he is a good sound Tory in his 
heart, and he’ shows it by regularly 
dropping the Whigs and their profli-. 
gate nonsense without any ceremony 
whatever. Thus, though the Radical 
papers should be as cheap as the dust, 
he leaves them to perish, while the 
generation of Almanacs has become 
boundless as motes in the sun—is, like 
them, constantly rising before the eye— 
is, like them, of all shapes, sizes, and 
colours—and, like them, often gilded 
and glittering. We now have them 
at all prices, beginning with the popu- 
lar penny Almanacs for the trader, the 
politician, the poet, the sailor, the 
stargazer, the gentleman, the lady, the 
courtier, the citizen, the lawyer, the 
lover, the punster, and the philosopher. 
The multitude of them isso prodigious, 
that the Government duty on the mere 
paper is said much to exceed the for- 
mer stamp. 

And thus undoubtedly a good has 
been done, though it as undoubtedly 
never entered into the heads of those 
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wise personages, who, singing their 
old chorus of “ Ca Ira,” longed only 
to see new editions of ‘ Insurrection 
made Easy,” and “ Every man his own 
King.” We have been led to speak 
of those useful little publications by 
having just met one of them, in the 
shape of a collection of pleasantries. 
Time, like adversity, brings us ac- 
quainted with strange bed-fellows. 
But we were not prepared for this 
curious combination of the merry and 
wise, of the chronicle which reminds 
us of the flight of our years, and of the 
wit which makes us forget its ex- 
istence. This work is the “Comic 
Almanac for 1837; or, an Ephemeris 
in Jest and Earnest.” Theengravings, 
from sketches of oddity, absurdity, and 
character, by Cruickshank. Every 
month has its appropriate engraving, 
with verses equally suited to the scene. 
July has its mad dog, with the follow- 
ing metrical receipt for that formidable 
phenomenon :— 


HOW TO MAKE A MAD DOG. 

‘* Tie a dog that is little, and one that is 
large, 

To a truck, or a barrow, as big as a barge; 

Their mouths girded tight with a ragged 
old cord (or 

They'll put out their tongues), by the ma- 
gistrates’ order ; 

So you'll save them the trouble of feeding, 
I think, 

And the loss of your time by their stopping 
to drink, 

If you've nothing to draw, why, yourselves 
let them carry (sons 

Of she dogs) ; or else they’ll be drawing— 
comparisons. 

With a stick or a kick make them gallop 
away, 

The faster the gallop the hotter the day ; 

More than all, don’t allow them their noses 
to wet, it 

Will keep them alert, by the wish they may 
get it. 

All pleasures must end when they drop head 
and tail, 

And their muzzles are frothed like a tan- 
k:rd of ale ; 

Turn them loose in the road with a whoop 
and a hollo, 

And get all the boys and the boobies to 
follow. é 

"Tis a piece of high sport for the rabble 
you'll find, 

With the mad dogs before, and the sad 
dogs behind ; 

Till they bite the king’s lieges, and peace 
is restored 

To you by the doctor, to them by the cord,” 
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But the song for August is more 
sentimental, and as such, more suited 
for the month, when every thing melts 
but the hearts of overseers, Old Bailey 
Counsel, bronze statues, and Poor-law 
Commissioners. The story is a sailor’s 
love scene, or ship romance. 


** Guy Davit was a sailor bold, 
As ever hated France ; 

And tho’ he never cared for gold, 
He stuck to the main chance. 


Susanna Sly was what they call 
A servant of all work, 
Made beds, baked pies, cleaned shoes, 
hemmed shirts, 
Blacked grates, and pickled pork. 


Young Guy was born upon the Thames, 
Off the Adelphi strand ; 

And ‘so the water, do you see, 
Became his father land. 


’T was there he served his time ; and none 
On vessel, boat, or raft, 

More honest was, altho’ twas known 
He loved a little craft. 


At last he weathered twenty-one, 
Youth’s cable then let slip ; 
He stept out of his master’s boat, 

And his apprentice-ship. 


Next year, the first of August came, 
He trimmed so well his boat, 

And plied so well his oars, he won 
Old Dogget’s badge and coat. 


’Twas then Susanna saw him first, 
Then first felt Cupid’s dart ; 

The young toxophilite had hit 
The bull’s eye of her heart. 


So Sue set up her best mob-cap 
At Guy, to win his heart ; 

For some folks Love makes slatternly, 
And some folks he makes smart. 


But Guy was a Conservative 
(At Whitehall stairs his station), 
And so, he did not choose to yield 
To any mob’s dictation. 


Then Sue a true-love letter wrote, 
But Guy seemed not to heed it, 

For not a line in answer came ; 
For why ?—he could not read it. 


Then Susan tendered him her hand, 
Love made her blush and falter ; 
Thankee, says Guy, but I prefers 
A cable to a haltar. 


For he of foreign shores had heard, 
And wonders there that be, 


So cutting short his love with Sue, 
He sailed away to sea. 


Sad Susan saw her sailor start 
On board a ship of war, 

Which raised her love to such a pitch, 
She vowed she'd be a tar. 


So, taking to a sailor’s life, 
She joined the merry crew, 
And round the world, thro’ storm and 
strife, 
She did her Guy pursue. 


And she and he became sworn friends, 
The question she half-popping, 

Till one day Guy confessed he liked 
A pretty maid at Wapping. 


Then Susan home like lightning flew, 
And played so well her part, 

In likeness of a captain bold, 
Sue won that fair maid’s heart ; 


And following her advantage up 
(So dazzling is ambition), 

Our captain soon on her prevailed 
To altar her condition. 


The wedding o’er, away she went, 
To Guy the tidings carried, 

And gave to him the newspaper, 
That told his love was married. 


Then Guy a loaded pistol took ; 
I'll kill myself, he cried ; 

Before I'll ever side with Sue, 
I'll be a sui-cide. 


When Susan heard him say these words, 
She at her brains let fly ; 

And down he sank, a corse, by Jove ! 
And down she sank—by Guy.” 


In sketches which profess to give 
the features of the man, we must not 
omit that most remarkable of them all, 
the extraordinary change of the public 
spirit from depression to exaltation ; 
from submissiveness, under the dicta- 
tion of Whiggism, to fearlessness under 
the inspiration of English good sense; 
from Radicalism,to Conservatism. The 
great public meetings, all Conservative, 
which have already distinguished En- 
gland, have had no rival in the most me- 
morable eras of public feeling. While 
all seemed verging on the ruin of the 
Constitution, it has suddenly sprung 
up with renovated vigour. The Radi- 
cal, a few months ago so defying and 
so insolent, is now the man who hangs 
the head. The Republican, for we have 
madmen among us who agitate fora 
Republic, dares no longer utter a word ; 
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and the Revolutionist, who, uniting the 
infidel with the robber, openly pro- 
claimed the coming of the day of over- 
throw, now will not venture to stand 
forth and be seen, even in the most 
rabble gathering of the suburbs— 
while Conservatism comes forward 
with her thousands and tens of thous- 
ands, the virtuous, the known, the 
honoured, the intell¢gent of the land, 
followed too by the loyal multitudes of 
those humbler classes who were once 
regarded as the sure allies-of subver- 
sion. 

In that timely and important pub- 
lication, the  ConsERvVATIVE,” put 
forth by the great Conservative Asso- 
ciation of London, we find the re- 
mark made on those meetings, that 
they have exhibited not merely man- 
liness and British spirit, but also 
unexpected ability and constitutional 
knowledge. 

« Among the speeches on those oe- 
casions,”’ says The Conservative, “ we 
find individuals whose names were 
hitherto unheard of in public life or 
literature, coming forward with strong 
evidence of their fitness for the achieve- 
ments of both. But England has never 


fallen short of the necessities of the day 


of trial. When the hour comes for the 
struggle, she will always be seen ca- 
sing her limbs in the armour hung up 
in her halls since the last triumphs of 
the Constitution ; and those limbs, too, 
will be able to bear it. Even those 
trials may be permitted for the express 
purpose of urging this most favoured 
of all kingdoms to the periodic exer- 
cise of her strength. The foundation 
may be suffered to sweep the land, 
only to teach us to build the rampart, 
and thus reclaim a broader shore for 
posterity. The tempest may hurry 
away the surface of the soil, only to 
awake us to the exhaustless depths of 
treasure whichlie below. Wehave seen, 
inthe most heated and ambitious assem- 
blages of Europe, the Chambers, the 
Cortes, the Clubs, no specimens of gene- 
ral ability equalling the spontaneous elo- 
quence and knowledge displayed by 
even the humbler ranks in the Con- 
servative meetings. This then is the 
time to save ourselves. There must 
be no relaxation, no security, no sur- 
render.’ We speak it solemnly, as in 
the presence of the nation, and of a 


higher power than the nation, that we . 


regard the empire as exposed to perils 
which nothing but an exertion of all 
its virtues, guided by all its wisdom, 
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under God, can avert. We are in the 
hands of a Government which is itself 
inthe hands of a faction, and that faction 
is Popery! It is no longer a choice of 
party, but a struggle for existence. 
The Lords have hitherto stood between 
us and ruin. But what is to stand be- 
tween the Lords themselves and ruin? 
Let faction once triumph, and we are 
undone, rich and poor alike ; Church- 
man and Presbyterian alike; land- 
owner and merchant alike ;—hopelessly 
undone ; Protestantism stricken to the 
heart, and Popery avenging its long 
exile on the people, the religion, and 
the Constitution of the empire.” 

In an article in the same paper, on 
the late Glasgow election of the Lord 
Rector, as an evidence of the loyal 
feeling of the College, it observes, that 
nothing could be a stronger test of the 
change of public opinion, from the 
circumstances of the individuals pro- 
posed. 

“‘ There is not a Scotsman, Mini- 
ster, or Radical alive, who could come 
forward with more advantages for fa- 
vouritism than Sir John Campbell in 
a canvass in Glasgow. In two of his 
qualities he had a measureless supe- 
riority over Sir Robert Peel. As a 
native of the country, and rising'to the 
highest station of the English Bar, all 
national prejudice must be on his side. 
As a member of Government, and pos- 
sessing the patronage that necessarily 
belongs to a Minister, the reflection, 
that a son of Scotland was a man of 
great English influence, could at least 
do him no harm, nor indeed ought to 
do him any. Sir John, too, had not 
suffered the public recollections of 
himself or his office to die away ; for 
within the month he had been pro- 
menading Scotland, attending public 
dinners, and making long harangues ; 
the whole operation probably having 
this election in view as much as Mi- 
nisterial apology. But Sir John was 
a Whig-Radical—one of that Cabi- 
net which had bound itself neck and 
heels to the footstool of faction. This 
settled the question at once. Though 
Sir Robert Peel’s name was not pro- 
posed until the last moment, and 
though he appeared neither in person, 
nor by substitute, the Englishman and 
the Ex-Minister swept before him all 
the influence of the Scotsman and the 
master of patronage, and Sir Robert 
Peel was elected by a majority of 100 
—321 to 221. 

* It is true that this was but an affair 
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of students; yet many of those stu- 
dents, equally from knowledge and 
years, are to be regarded as men, and 
all capable of forming a much clearer 
judgment of public men and things 
than nine out of ten of the general 
constituency. The especial point of 
view in which we quote the transac- 
tion, is for its evidence, and most sa- 
tisfactory evidence, of the recovered 
state of national feeling. The Radi- 
cal journals will talk, of course, of the 
results as a matter among boys. If 
it had turned out otherwise, we should 
have heard nothing but panegyrics on 
the public spirit of the Glasgow Col- 
lege, and triumphs in the Radicalism 
of the rising and educated generation. 
But the students have shown that their 
studies have been wisely directed, that 
their principles are those of honest 
men, and that they will not sacrifice 
truth to nationality, honour to pa- 
tronage, nor religion to faction. The 
mere election may be a thing of the 
hour ; but the mind which it has ex- 
hibited deserves to be a solid source of 
congratulation to every well-wisher of 
the Empire.” 
In all this we fully agree. The 
election of Sir Robert Peel for the 
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Lord Rectorship has done honour to 
the College. Scotland has among her 
sons many a gallant, many a learned, 
and many a noble name, worthy of 
that honour or any other. But the 
choice of the Ex-Minister on this oc- 
casion must show in its strongest light 
the sincerity of the rising youth of the 
country in the cause for which Scot- 
land struggled so long, so bravely, and 
so triumphantly. She will not be a 
slave, whatever hand may attempt to 
fix the manacle; she will not be a 
hireling, though the bribe should come 
from a son of her own; nor will she 
stoop to degrade the purity of her re- 
ligious faith, by suffering it to follow, 
even in gilded chains, the car where 
Popery and Superstition move in tri- 
umph over the civil and religious li- 
berties of mankind. We regard the 
whole transaction as not merely, in the 
words of the Conservative,” “ giv- 
ing evidence of the renovated state of 
national feeling,” but, as what we next 
value, doing honour to Scotland. We 
shall soon have Sir Robert Peel among 
us, and then we shall see how the 
genuine spirit of our country can 
sympathize with his eloquent cham- 
pionship of the Constitution. 
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In childhood’s days, I do remember me 
Of one dark house behind an old elm-tree, 
By gloomy streets surrounded, where the flower 
Brought from the fresher air, scarce for an hour 
Retained its fragrant scent, yet men lived there, 
Yea, and in happiness ; the mind doth clear 
In most dense airs its own bright atmosphere. 
But in the house of which I spake there dwelt 
One by whom all the weight of smoke was felt. 
She had o’erstepped the bound ’twixt youth and age, 
A single, not a lonely woman, sage 
And thoughtful ever, yet most truly kind : 
Without the natural ties, she sought to bind 
Hearts unto hers, with gentle, useful love, 
Prompt at each change in sympathy to move. 
And so she gained the affection, which she prized 
From every living thing, howe’er despised— 
A call upon her tenderness whene’er 
The friends around her had a grief to share ; 
And if in joy the kind one they forgot, 
She still rejoiced, and more was wanted not. 

Said I not truly, She was not alone, 
Though none at evening shared her clean hearth-stone ? 
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To some she might prosaic seem, but me 

She always charmed with daily poesy, 

Felt in her every action, never heard, | 

E’en as the mate of some sweet singing-bird, 

That mute and still broods on her treasure-nest, 

Her heart’s fond hope hid deep within her breast. 
In all her quiet duties, one dear thought 

Kept ever true and constant sway, not brought 

Before the world, but garnered all the more 

For being to herself a secret store. 

Whene’er she heard of country homes, a smile 

Came brightening o’er her serious face the while ; 

She knew not that it came, yet in her heart 

A hope leaped up, of which that smile was part. 

She thought the time might come, ere yet the bowl 

Were broken at the fountain, when her soul 

Might listen to its yearnings, unreproved 

By thought of failure to the cause she loved ; 

When she might leave the close and noisy street, 

And once again her childhood’s home might greet. 
It was a pleasant place that early home ! 

The brook went singing by, leaving its foam 

Among the flags and blue forget-me-not ; 

And in a nook, above that shelter’d spot, 

For ages stood a gnarled hawthorn-tree, 

And if you pass’d in spring-time, you might see 

The knotted trunk all coronal’d with flowers, 

That every breeze shook down in fragrant showers ; 

The earnest bees in odorous cells did lie, 

Hymning their thanks with murmuring melody ; 

The evening sun shone brightly on the green, 

And seem’d to linger on the lonely scene ; 

And if to others Mary’s early nest 

Show’d poor and homely, to her loving breast 

A charm lay hidden in the very stains 

Which time and weather left ; the old dim panes, 

The grey rough moss, the house-leek, you might see 

Were chronicled in childhood’s memory ; 

And in her dreams she wander’d far and wide 

Among the hills, her sister at her side— 

That sister slept beneath a grassy tomb 

Ere time had robb’d her of her first sweet bloom. 

O Sleep! thou bringest back our childhood’s heart, 

Ere yet the dew exhale, the hope depart ; 

Thou callest up the lost ones, sorrow’d o’er 

Till sorrow’s self hath lost her tearful power ; 

Thine is the fairy-land, where shadows dwell, 

Evoked in dreams by some strange hidden spell. 

But Day and Waking have their dreams, O Sleep, 


















































When Hope and aT their fond watches keep ; 


And such o’er Mary held supremest sway, 

When kindly labours task’d her hands all day, 

Employ’d her hands, her thoughts roam’d far and free, 

Till sense call’d down to calm reality. 

A few short weeks, and then, unbound the chains 

Which held her to another’s woes or pains, 

Farewell to dusky streets and shrouded skies, 

Her treasur’d home should bless her yearning eyes, 

And fair as in the days of childish glee 

Each grassy nook and wooded haunt should be. 
Yet ever as one sorrow pass’d away, 

Another call’d the tender one to stay, 

NO, CCLY, 
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And where so late she shared the —— glad mirth, 

The phantom Grief sat cowering at the hearth. 

So days and weeks pass’d on, and grew to years, 

Unwept by Mary, save for others’ tears. 

As a fond nurse, that from the mother’s breast 

Lulls the tired infant to its quiet rest, 

First stills each sound, then lets the curtain fall 

To cast a dim and sleepy light o’er all, 

So age drew gently o’er each wearied sense 

A deepening shade to smooth the parting hence. 

Each cherish’d accent, each familiar tone 

Fell from her daily music, one by one ; 

Still her attentive looks could rightly guess 

What moving lips by sound could not express. 

O’er each loved face next came a filmy veil, 

And shine and shadow from her sight did fail. 

And, last of all, the solemn change they saw 

Depriving Death of half his regal awe ; 

The mind sank down to childishness, and they, 

Relying on her counsel day by day 

(As some lone wanderer, from his home afar, 

Takes for his guide some fix’d and well-known star, 

Till clouds come wafting o’er its trembling light, 

And leave him wilder’d in the pathless night), 

Sought her changed face with strange uncertain gaze, 

Still praying her to lead them through the maze. 

They pitied her lone fate, and deemed it sad, 

Yet as in early childhood was she glad ; 

No sense had she of change, or loss of thought, 

With those around her no communion sought ; 

Scarce knew she of their being. Fancy wild 

Had placed her in her father’s house a child ; 

It was her mother sang her to her rest ; 

The lark awoke her springing from his nest ; 

The bees sang cheerily the livelong day, 

Lurking ’mid flowers wherever she did play ; 

The Sabbath bells rang as in years gone by, 

Swelling and falling on the soft wind’s sigh ; 

Her little sisters knelt with her in prayer, 

And nightly did her father’s blessing share ; 

So, wrapt in glad imaginings, her life 

Stole on with all her sweet young memories rife. 
I often think (if by this mortal light 

We e’er can read another’s lot aright), 

That for her loving heart a blessing came, 

Unseen by many, clouded by a name ; 

And all the outward fading from the world 

Wawlike the flower at night, when it has furled 

Its goRjen leaves, and lapped them round its heart, 

To nestle closer in its sweetest part. 

Yes! angel voices called her childhood back, 

Blotting out life with its dim sorrowy track ; 

Her secret wish was ever known in heaven, 

And so in mystery was the answer given. 

In sadness many mourned her latter years, 

But blessing shone behind that mist of tears, 

And as the child she deemed herself, she lies - 

In gentle slumber, till the dead shall rise. 
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ALCIBIADES THE MAN. 
Scenes XIX—XXIII. 


CONCLUSION. 
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Tuucyp. VI. 15. 


‘* For most men, alarmed by the extravagance of his personal expenditure, and by the greatness of 
spirit he displayed in every thing in which he bore a part, became hostile to him, fi that aimed at 
tyranny. And though, in his public capacity, he managed the war excellently, yet being individually 
disgusted with his pursuits in private, and so committing the conduct of affairs to others, 1N NO LONG 
TIME THEY OVERTURNED THE STATS.” 


Not Hosses. 


Parpon, for once, an Attic quotation—duly rendered for the sake of rural 
gentlemen—at the head of our last Aleibiades ! ‘ 

Our Jast:—melancholy category! Except it be shaving, tooth-drawing, 
speaking at public dinners, being roasted by Lynch Law, and a very few et 
ceteras, there is nothing we should much like to do, to be, or to suffer, for the 
last time. But the last of any thing superlatively good—the last pirouette of 
Taglioni—the last morsel of green fat in our second plate of turtle—the last 
page of Captain Marryatt’s last sea-novel—the last sentence in a Nox Ambro- 
siana (O noctes ceneque Deiim !)—the last drop of that imperial Tokay, which 
cost us just a guinea per glass at the sale of old Q’s. drinkables—such last 
things as these are nothing else than so much purgatorial agony. Imagine, 
then, our predicament as, with pensive grace—a drooping head—a twinkling 
tear—an unsteady hand—and a pre-eminently bad pen—we sit down to copy 
the finishing strokes of a picture that has gained, and merited, universal admi- 
ration. 

Farewell, Son of Clinias!—foremost of Athenian names—essence, thrice- 
distilled, of the Grecian idiosynerasy—magnanimous voluptuary—loveable 
hero! Freshly hast thou lived and moved upon these speaking pages. . In the 
multitude of thy thoughts—as thou flittest from shore to shore of the boundless 
Invisible—has a pleasing consciousness of renovated fame warmed thee once 
again with something like a human sensation ? 

Farewell, Timandra—‘* tender and true!” Faith unchangeable was thine ! 
“ Love strong 4s death” sustained thee. The instinct of a self-devoting heart 
was thy guide. Beautiful Pagan !—we know nothing of thy errors—but here 
isa garland for thine urn! 

Farewell, image of Meissner—* shape or shade! whate’er thou art,”—evoked 
by us from the dark gulf of oblivion! Strong has been the breath of thy in- 
spiration: mighty the effect of that mysterious afiatus. Like the Pythoness 
when her hour was come, we have reeled beneath it—powerless, at some mo- 
ments, to distinguish between our own effusion and the dictates of the god. 

But no farewell to thee, Christopher, Cock of the North! 


“ Fortunate senex, ergo tua rufa manebant !” 


i.e. © Lucky old Boy, thou shalt still retain thy country contributor!” Ever 
since anno Domini 1818, when our first anonymous o ering, a Night in the 
Catacombs, graced thy columns, we have had the highest opinion of thy taste. 
Various, throughout the intervening years, have been thy moods towards us. 
Sometimes that benevolent smile, which melts the souls of prudes—sometimes 
that lion-like knitting of the brows, whereat bull-dogs go into hysterics—once 
the awful crutch was half-uplifted—but lo! when the shuddering public thought 
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to see us crumble into dust—a victim—we started up, brisker than ever, a con- 


federate ! 
Without farther preface, we will rush into the bowels of our plot. 





Ninety-six moons had waxed and waned since Alcibiades sailed from the 
Peireus. Often had his inmost soul sickened with the longing to revisit the 
land of his fathers. Often had his friends implored him to return—were it 
only fora day. And yet he had not returned. Partly he trusted not yet his 
loving countrymen. The general, with an army to back him, they might laud 
at a distance: the citizen, once more within their grasp, they might bring to 
a reckoning at home. Partly too, to his mounting spirit, a restoration without 
noise and splendour seemed out of proportion to his long banishment, and the 
manifest injustice he had suffered. But now—at last—there was such a clus- 
tering of bright stars in his*horoscope, such a combination of favourable cir- 
cumstances, that his doubts disappeared, and even his vanity felt satisfied. 

The reduction of Byzanr1um—we might have touched up some grand scenes 
out of that business, had it so pleased us—had crowned a series of brilliant 
exploits, thronging on each other's heels, since he relieved Tissaphernes from 
the anxiety of looking after his safe custody. Even the frigid Mr Mitford 
warms in summing up the proud catalogue of his services. “* When the forces 
first placed him at their head, Athens scarcely commanded more territory than 
its walls enclosed ; revenue was gone, and the commonwealth depended for 
existence upon its fleet, which was at the same time dispirited and mutinous, 
He had restored loyalty to the fleet; he had restored dominion to the com- 
monwealth ; he had destroyed the enemy’s fleet ; and, under his conduct, the 
navy of Athens again commanded the seas: and, what was not least among 
the services, his successes and his reputation, without solicitation or intrigue, 
had conciliated the adverse satrap Pharnabazus, and opened probable means 
for checking those sources of supply to the enemy, the failure of which would 
restore to Athens certain superiority in the war.” 

Moreover, the sovereign People had now confirmed him, with Conon and 
Thrasybulus as his colleagues, in his post of general. “ Enough!” cried 
Alcibiades, * for Athens, ho!” There was a trifle of some 24,000 pounds, or 
thereabouts, collected by him in Caria, after quitting Byzantium, which would 
not, he thought, make him the less welcome. 

Thucydides, son of Olorus, again we devote thee to the infernal gods for 
leaving an unfinished history! What cramp of hand, wha* costiveness of soul, 
forced thee to stick fast in the twenty-first year of the Great War? You, who 
have dashed off, in four breathing and burning sentences, the Sa1Line FoR 
Sicity—you, in whose living words we yet hear the “ warning trumpet blown” 
—the herald’s leading voice—the universal prayer—the vows on shore—the 
pewan on the waves—you, in whose vivid tints we yet behold the teeming 
goblets—the golden and the silver cups—the poured libation—the galleys 
** racing to Zgina”—why, in the name of Pluto and of Proserpine, did you 
not paint, on another canvass, the Lanpinc or AtcipiapEs aT ATHENS? TO 
be sure we have Xenophon—the Attic bee—as a substitute ; but ’tis too true 
that neither “ as a political reasoner ””—according to the judgment passed by a 
very lenient Rhadamanthus—nor as any thing else, we will take the liberty of 
adding—* do the masculine energy and weight of Thucydides revive in the 
parallel passages of Xenophon.” He has made marvellously little of the land- 
ing. He tells us more of what was said than of what was done. There is a 
certain Duris of Samos—with the blood of Clinias in his veins—who gets upa 
better show for the occasion ; but he is generally supposed to lie like a Yankee 
skipper. So we must give up “ the oars keeping time to the flute of Chryso- 
gonus, who had been victorious in the Pythian games”—* Callipides, the tra- 
gedian, attired in his buskins, magnificent robes, and other theatrical orna- 
ments,” and “ the admiral-galley entering the harbour with a purple sail” —we 
must dispense with all this tissue of glittering embroidery, and be content with 
ten we can spin for ourselves out of the raw material—duty paid—in Plu. 
arch. 

With captured shields, with trophies of Persian armour, with the spoils of 
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continent and islands, was every ship refulgent. In the rear of the Athenian 
galleys came the vessels taken from the enemy ; the figure-heads of others, 
whose less precious fragments were weltering on the deep, were displayed in 
triumph ; two hundred in all might be counted by eager eyes upon the shore. 
Shouts of jubilee resounded from the conquerors. Garlands fluttered. Music 
pealed. Old Ocean seemed oppressed beneath his burden, yet proud to bear it. 
The crowd on land—row behind row—were beckoning, exclaiming, hurraing. 
Look at those impatient fools—splash they go into the water—depth six fathoms 
neat—spluttering and puffing away to greet friends and kinsmen, for the sake 
of pressing them to lip and bosom—some ten seconds sooner than their neigh- 
bours. 

But still—in this general rejoicing the Son of Clinias took as yet no part. 
He was standing, with a serious air, on the deck of his own galley. Leaning 
on his staff, he threw observant glances all around him. Slowly he steered for 
the Peirgeus ; appeared undetermined whether to disembark or not ; and when 
Antiochus exultingly pointed to the cheering multitude, he coldly shrugged 
his shoulders and replied: « Not the first time that the blush of a fair morning 
has heralded the coming storm.” 

But now came flying from all sides the wreaths of flowers and of laurel to- 
wards is ship ; now rose from every quarter of heaven the cry: Welcome, 
noblest Alcibiades! welcome, thou greater than great Pericles! Now amon, 
the groups on shore he espied his cousin Euryptolemus, and many a staunc 
friend besides,—their hands stretched out, inviting him—their voices distinctly 
heard above the din of a whole people—their strength at his service—if need 
should be. ‘ To hesitate longer were a scandal for the son of Clinias!” he 
said ; and sprung to land. 

And from that moment he seemed to be the only one who had landed. Upon 
him alone all eyes were riveted. Him alone did the thousands of his fellow- 
citizens surround. Brothers, fathers, husbands—who could think of their 
return, when there was ALciB1aDEs to gaze at? He passed on through crowd- 
ed streets, detained every moment by embraces. To kiss the very hem of his 
mantle was something worth fighting for. Those near him were covering his 
person and his path with flowers: the distant could at least make use of their 
voices. The seniors pointed him out to their children. The matrons, with a 
sigh, remembered their youth; the virgins, with a smile, bethought them of 
theirs. The striplings were praying to die early—so they might but resemble 
him. The men devoured him with admiring glances. ‘Tears of ecstasy were 
streaming from a myriad of eyes. 

What followed on that memorable day—the council—the assembly—the 
speech—we leave to your quick conceptions. Our reporter was present as 
usual ; but at this instant we are not in the vein to extend his abominable hie- 
roglyphics: Suffice to remind you that things went well. The people’s most 
gracious majesty, says Xenophon, would not have borne any opposition to their 
favourite. Nothing would content them but a new title for the nonce; and 
Alcibiades went forth from the Pnyx, hailed by 20,000 mouths—smelling 
strongly of garlic—PLENIPOTENTIARY-GENERALIssIMO. And yet there was 
one drawback. 

If we have a weakness—a hypothesis not altogether nugatory—it is to be, 
as the once redoubtable Daniel O’Connell used to tell us of himself, slightly 
superstitious. Should we see a magpie, spit we must, though the lady of our 
love were hanging on one arm and the ghost of an ancient Persian on the 
other. Sooner than get out of bed without left leg foremost, on a winter 
morning, we would lie there—three hours beyond our indispensable allow- 
ance. And if we did once cut our nails upon a Friday, do we not recollect, 
with a shiver, that the worst news we ever heard reached us by express that 
evening ? No wonder, then, that when we first read an English Plutarch— 
immediately after the Footstep, Shakspeare’s historical plays, Robinson Crusoe, 
and Pope’s Iliad—our ingenuous little heart, already fondly attached to 
Alcibiades, used to throb strangely at the following expressions :—‘“ Amidst 
this glory and prosperity of Alcibiades, some people were still uneasy, looking 
upon the time of his return as ominous, for on that very day was kept the 
Plynteria, or purification of the goddess Minerva. It was the 25th of 
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Thargelion, when the Praxiergide perform those ceremonies which are not to 
be revealed, disrobing the image and covering it up. Hence it is that the 
Athenians of all days reckon this the most unlucky, and take the greatest care 
not to transact business on it. And it seemed that the goddess did not receive 
him graciously, but rather with aversion, since she hid her face from him.” 
You may believe it or not, as you please, but there were some of these 
sentences that always made us blubber. 


‘* We knew 
That the dark presage must be true!” 


Alcibiades himself, when Anytus—as some confoundedly good-natured 
friend or other is sure in such cases to do—pointed out to him that evening the 
unfortunate coincidence, did not half like it. ‘ It was shame,” he said, 
** shame that made the goddess hide her countenance—shame for having exiled 
her dearest son so long—shame for her children’s fickleness, which alone pre- 
vented me from coming back seven years ago, laden with the spoils of Syra- 
cuse.”” But there was a nervousness in the impatience wherewith he hurried 
Anytus away, to spread abroad this explanation of the matter, that showed 
how he was affected by the omen. And, though Timandra, as beautiful as 
ever, rejoined him at that evening’s banquet, he could not drive it from his 
mind. It haunted his dreams. 





Let us dispel them! Imagine the glorious sunshine of a morning in Athens, 
Those beams, whose naked effulgence would glare too fiercely on luxurious 
eyes, are tempered by hangings of a roseate hue. But they give light enough 
to discover the interior of a superb apartment. Mark that richly decorated 


couch. One of its occupants has been for some time in a waking trance. 
- And now he saws the air with an angry gesture, as if waving off some invisible 
intruder on his privacy. Hush! he has startled the beautiful being that lies 


beside him, 


Scene XIX. 
ALCIBIADES— TIMANDRA. 
Tim. (waking). What's this? Thou 


already stirring? And wak'st not 
me? 


Tim. May I know it? 
Alc. Nay, ’tis but idle tattle, I 
could have wished hidden from myself. 


Ale. Mine eyes alone were wake- 
ful—my soul was dreaming. 

Tim. And what the visions that 
were sweeping before it? Pleasant 
ones, no doubt. 

Alc. Not altogether. 

Tim. Ingrate, with Timandra at 
thy side! ( With a piercing glance). 
It must have been then, that thou 
again art weary-— 

Alc. Nay, no~ suspicions! My 
visions came not from this side. 

Tim. Whence, then? What cares 
eould still find their way to thee? 
Hast thou not recovered ail? Country 
and home, wealth and dignity, kin- 
dred and (tenderly embracing him) 
friend ? ; 

Ale. All—yet something still dis- 
quiets me. 


To think that my levity should have 
forgotten this Plynteria! To think 
that Anytus had better grounds for his 
solicitude than I allowed him to 
suppose ! 

Tim. Canst thou possibly be se- 
rious? Concern thyself about such a 
piece of superstition ! Thou that searce 
believest in gods, alarm thyself at the: 
wrath of a gdddess ! 

Ale. (gravely). Timandra! Thou’ 
heardest yesterday my prayer to 
Minerva, and wouldst have me doubt 
of her existence ! 

Tim. "Twas because others heard 
it thou spak’st so! Do I need teaching 
to penetrate the sense of your Eleu- 
sinian secrets ? or to read the language 
of thy heart, which likes as few supe- 
riors as may be? By Juno, Socrates 
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must have meant no good by his dear 
pupils when he appealed to omens and 
backed himself by prodigies. 

Ale. Did all mind them as little as 
I do, a drop of rain would scarcely 
break up an assembly, or a diseased 
liver quell the courage of ten thousand 
men. But since such things wil/ hap- 
pen—since I cannot help remembering 
that panic which preceded the Sicilian 
War—hard enough to ape at the 
time, and amply justified, in vulgar 
estimation, by the issue—I am any 
thing rather than indifferent about this 
accident—I even tremble more per: 
haps than any Athenian of them all 
for its consequences. 

Tim. Consequences! What? You 
really imagine—— 

Alc. OQ, I know the people! The 
highest claim upon their friendship 
has that Leader, who seems to be also 
the friend of Heaven. Fearless, at 
his word, will thousands rush upon 
destruction. His guardian Power, 
they deem, will blunt the hostile ar- 
rows and palsy the foeman’s arm. 
But with quaking hearts do they fol- 
low an Agamemnon if a Calchas fore- 
bode him wo. Let a bird but rustle, 
they flee from an imaginary ambush— 
let the least mischance befall them, 
their first thoughts are treason and 
surrender. And therefore—(he pauses 
for two moments, as HA arrested by a 
sudden thought, and then leaps hastily 
Jrom the bed). Hay I have it! I have 
the antidote! Rejoice, Timandra, I 
have it—and I owe it to one word of 
thine! (Clasping her with transport). 

Tim. By Pallas and by Venus, I 
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tremble for thy brains! This couch 
seems safe no longer. 
Alc. (smiling). Fear not. In an 
ecstasy I was, but not quite a delirium. 
How strange those flashes of the soul, 
that dart forth with incredible celerity, 
and work with so much the more 
power! Wonderful, that over some 
projects we often brood for years, 
while others, in the very moment of 
conception, spring up at once to mia- 
turity! See now—a thousand and a 
thousand times has the word Eleusis 
fallen on my ear as an empty sound. 
Even now I had but a passing con- 
sciousness that thou hadst used it, and 
yet—but, no, no! many a design is 
poor enough in the ¢el/ing that is bril- 
liant and momentous in the doing. 
Farewell—four hours already has it 
been day for the rest of the world. 
’Tis time that I too think of my day’s 
business. (Kisses her thrice, and 
hastens away). 
Tim. (Gazing after him). Wholly, 
utterly the same as ever! Gold may 
waste away through time, but hes 
stamp remains unworn! Incompre- 
hensible being! A voluptuary without 
parallel, and yet so active that before 
noon he will match and overmatch the 
day’s work of the most abstinent as- 
cetic. And I too, silly one! Faithless 
to all others, and faithful only to this 
faithless one! With joy would I plun- 
der all the millions upon earth but to 
enrich this sole one with my booty, if 
he would take it. Destiny, destiny! 
I feel how wisely our poets sing when 
they sing of thee as the inevitable! 





And so, as. Xenophon tells us in less than a score of words, the first explo: 
of the new Plenipotentiary was to celebrate the Eleusinian Mysteries with 
their ancient pomp and land-procession, instead of sneaking along the coast 
by sea, as the Athenians had been hitherto forced to do, ever since Agis and 


the Spartans had hung over them at Deceleia. 


Nor was the spectacle, we 


dare say, a whit the worse for the turn-out of the whole Attic forces to pro- 


tect it. 


It was a classical crusade—valour championing religion. 


Better 


device there could not be for stopping envious mouths, and putting the 
Plynteria out of heads that seldom carried ¢wo ideas at a time. 


Now is Alcibiades more popular than ever. 


Polite requests are made to 


him—aecording to Plutarch—* that he will at once abolish the privileges of 
the people and the laws, and quell those busy spirits who would otherwise be 


the ruin of the state.” 


We will give him credit for declining this policy on patriotic principles. It 


looks at least very like it, that, within three months of his appointment to 
autocracy, he sailed once more from the Peireus against the revolted isle 
and city of Andros. Here the Lacedemonians had a force to aid the rebels. 
They waited under arms to encounter the Athenian chief. It was his. last 
victory, and this his last appeal to soldiers who adored him. 
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«“ To inflame your valour I might number up more topics than the Heaven 
has stars to show or the ocean islands. Your duty to the land of your 
fathers—your former trophies—your swelling hopes—on a thousand themes 
like these I might expatiate. But I pass them by. Our Cause breathes its 
own exhortation, and ye will listen to it. One thing alone, I beseech you, 
one thing ponder well! I, once the leader of your enemies, speak from an 
experience no Greek has ever had before me. For an Athenian to be daring 
is twofold more glorious than for a Spartan. No wonder if the Spartan 
greet with indifference or with joy the death of a soldier! What does he lose,. 
in losing life, but a load of pain and toil? But since ye have a better lot on 
this side of the grave, a higher praise must follow you beyond it, when in the 
spirit of a nobler self-devotion ye are brave in the right place—and that right 
place is Here!” 

With a joyous clashing of their shields, and a still more joyous shout, the 
warriors answered him. The thunderbolt descends not more inevitably upon 
the oak it shivers than the Athenians rushed upon the foe. 





The longest summer’s day has its meridian point at which the sun begins 
to take its downward course, and oft we hail that point with glad emotions, 
gratefully anticipating the balmy cool of eve. But, O! how different it is to 
mark the zenith of a great man’s destiny, to see the light of Ais glory sud- 
denly stand still, and soon “ towards Heaven’s descent sloping its west’ring 
wheel.” We have reached that point in the life of Alcibiades. 

The victory at Andros was not followed by the capture of the town. And 
«¢ whenever,” says the Beedtian biographer, “ Alcibiades happened to fail in 
what he undertook, it was suspected to be from want of inclination, not from 
want of ability. They thought nothing too hard for him.” He was the 
martyr of his own genius. Fortune, so often his friend, would not be his 
slave. 

Murmurs from the shores of Attica were wafted to him on the wings of 
Zephyr. He heard them, and laughed. “ Pallas herself,” he exclaimed, 
“is subject to Fate. Would they have the protected mightier than his pro- 
tectress?”’ His words were in earnest—not so was his laughter. 

We must patch again with Plutarch. ‘* Lysander, the Lacedemonian ad. 
miral, out of the money he received from Cyrus, raised the wages of each 
mariner from three oboli a-day to four, whereas it was with difficulty that 
Alcibiades paid his men three. The latter, therefore, went into Caria to raise 
money, leaving the fleet in charge of Antiochus Expressly com- 
manded by Alcibiades to let no provocation from the enemy induce him to 
hazard an engagement, yet” 

We will not forestall Scene XX. Only observe that its place is Miletus, 
its time evening, and the persons Alcibiades, Timandra, Alexion, Menander, 
with other friends and guests at the table of the chief. 





Scene XX. 


A BangQueEt. 


Alec. Nay, midnight-is still far off, 
and we must greet it when it comes. 
But this one goblet more, my bro- 
thers! ’Tis the last of my Syracusan 
wine. 


Tim. (laughing). The last? That 


alters the matter. See, I claim a se- 
cond filling of the cup I have emptied 
already. 


All. And we follow the beautiful 
Timandra. 

Tim. ’Tis but fair, too, that these 
last cups ring clearer than the rest 


when we join them. 
friends, cheerily ! 
all round).. A 

Alc. The word was never more 11 
season. To be plain with you, my 


Cheerily, my 
(They join cups 
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brothers, to-day ye have not altogether 
contented me. Even this burst of 
mirth, to which Timandra roused you, 
broke off too suddenly. All my ef- 
forts seemed to fall on you like sparks 
upon damp tinder. The very plaudits 


you now and then bestowed sounded , 


not as coming from the heart. 

All. No! no!—the son of Clinias 
for ever ! 

Alc. Not to me, but to our absent 
friends be this cup devoted—to Anti- 
ochus before them all ! 

Men. (in spite of himself). O that 
he could hear of it ! 

Alc. Hear of it he shall—through 
my lips and yours. 

Alex. Ah! 

Alc. (surprised). Thou sighest !— 
Wherefore ? 

Tim. (laughing). A sigh for the 
Carian maid he loves and leaves be- 
hind. 

Alc. Take her with thee, friend ; 
take her with thee! If love cannot 
win her, try stratagem. Rapes are 


not yet out of fashion ; commodious 
are our ships, and the berths may be 
—widened. 

Tim. You think then of an early 


start. 

Alc. Perhaps the day after to-mor- 
row. 

Tim. And are pleased with the re- 
sult of your commission ? 

Alc. Never moreentirely. Mode- 
ration, as you know; is not the pecu- 
liar fault of my desires. Yet this 
time I beheld my wildest wish sur- 
passed. Six ships and one hundred 
talents I bring with me—one hundred 
talents more, and twelve armed ves- 
sels follow in the course of a few days. 
—Ha! how Antiochus will stare and 
my army shout ! 

Alex. Ah! 

Alc. (fretfully). Again that sigh! 
Tell me, I adjure ye, what is the mat- 
ter? I have sworn a yet more deadly 
hate to sorrow than to Sparta. 

Tim. Even when calamities befall 
thyself ? 

Alc, Even then—by all the gods 
—even then ! 

Tim. Well then, I will put thee to 
the proof. Let us see whether this 
oath were more serious than thy com- 
mon love-vows. Son of Clinias, 
known to thee is that decree of the 
immortals, whereby rebuking human 
pride, they have linked, from all eter- 
nity, mischance with prosperous for- 
tune ; and therefore 
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Alc. Ha, what is this? A curse 
on thee, Timandra—a curse upon our 
love, if thou torment me more with 
this prefatory phrasing! Speak, what 
isit? Be éerrible—if so it must be— 
but be brief! 

Tim. Right !—’Tis only my sex 
such words of preface might beseem. 
Thine is of sterner stuff. Be then a 
Man !—lift up that goblet brimming 
full, that we may see whether thy 
heart throbs not, thine arm shakes not, 
when I tell thee—eighteen ships thou 
here bestowest on the Athenians; but 
fifteen has Antiochus—mean while— 
lost. Thou art mute !—Lift up the 
goblet, I say, without one shudder, that 
we may discern in thee the man and 
the unmovable hero. 

Some. (hiding their faces). Ye gods! 

Alc. (ina solemn tone, having first 
glanced round the circle, then fixed his 
eyes upon Timanpra). I lift the gob- 
let, and I shake not. I lift it—and 
may each drop that falls be fire for 
everinmy soul! Yet I deny it not, thy 
speech hath pierced my heart like ar- 
rows.—Fifteen ships lost by Antio- 
chus !—How was it ?— Who brought 
this dreadful news ?—Is’t sure ?—Is’t 
undisputed ? 

Tim. Not more certain are thy life 
and my love. A messenger despatch- 
ed from Samos brought it. He would 
have burst in upon thee while yet en- 
gaged with the Milesian council—I 
kept him back. 

Ale. And why? 

Tim. Because I knew not if this 
intelligence were yet proper for all 
ears ; because I thought ‘twould be 
more. supportable by thee, after a 
merry feast and glowing wine had 
given thee new force and spirit to 
endure it. At least this used to be 
thy way of thinking. 

Alc. Used to be, and is /—But, 
where are the letters ? 

. Tim. Nowhere. 

Alc. How ?—land Antiochus 

Tim. Writes not. 

Alc. (disturbed). Writes not ?—not 
at all? Fixedly thou gazest on me— 
unspoken words are hovering ou thy 
lips. Timandra, I adjure thee—speak ! 
tell! conclude ! 

Tim. Antiochus forgot thy counsel 
—challenged, with a portion of his 
fleet, Lysander—— 

Alc. Ha, the senseless—but no ! 
he is still my friend. Go on! 

Tim. And Lysander came ; at first 
with a few galleys, that held Antio- 
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ehus engaged; then forth came the 
whole Spartan fleet in line of battle: 
The Athenians hastened to support 
their countrymen. They fought 
bravely, but in broken order. The 
Spartans conquered. Fifteen ships 
they have taken ; of the crews but 
few were captured. 

Alc. Still one ray of hope! Kind 
Timandra, I thank thee.—But Anti- 
ochus ? 

Tim. Proved himself worthy of thy 
heart. His disgrace and his errors 
he was not able to—(hesitates)— 

Alc. (in agony). Timandra—by all 
the gods—was not able to do what ? 

Tim. Survive.—He fell like a he- 
ro, who could err, and expiate his 
errors !—fell in the thickest of the 
fight ! 

Alc. (with a cry of despair). Anti- 
ochus dead!—dead! He, my first 
friend and my last! O then, away 
with hero pride, and hero calmness! 


‘Jan. 


Nature thou triumphest..— Antio- 
chus dead! Dreadful Jove !~now do 
I believe in thine omnipotence. This 
bolt smites deep—through heart and 
brain. — (Springing up). Brothers, 
farewell ! 

All, Whither, Alcibiades—O, whi- 
ther ? 

Ale. (turning round). True! that I 
had forgotten. To-morrow we depart! 
See ye to that, my friends. Give ye 
the orders. Sobs would choke me, 
did I myself essay it. (Rushes out). 

Tim. (calling after him). Whither? 
Do these tears dishonour thee? Did 
ever tears of pity misbecome a man— 
that thou wilt not shed them in our 
company ?—Stay ! stay !—He hears 
me not.—I never saw him thus: but 
I must follow him—must sound in his 
ear who and what he was—that Athens 
may still preserve her guardian, we 
our friend, 





To any one that may venture in the lapse of ages yet unborn to take up this sub- 
ject after Meissner and us, we recommend matter for four most superior T'ableauz 
between the preceding scene and that which is about to follow. In one let Ti- 
mandra—not pour unheeded consolation into her lover’s ears—but “ chastise 
him with the valour of her tongue,” until all his soul be roused to vengeance. 
In another, let the baffled man be seen, having come back from Ephesus to 
Samos, after a vain attempt to provoke Lysander to the combat : let him receive 
a letter from Aspasia (we have half a mind to try our own hand upon that), an- 
nouncing that his ruin is again plotted at Athens, and warning him to flee: 
let him hint to Timandra, and the friends that still adhere to him, that he has 
a refuge prepared in Thrace. A third should show the flight begun :—let 
Alcibiades and Timandra have the boards to themselves in the first_instance— 
but Diophantes, too fond of both to forego their company, contrives to be in- 
cluded in the party. A fourth may bring the exile to his Thracian castle, 
near Bisanthe. And once there—stand aside, good Mr Merriman—we must 
buckle to this gear in our own proper person. 





Scene XXI. 
Morning— The Chamber of Tmannra. 


TIMANDRA—DIOPHANTES (entering). 


Dioph. Too early, perhaps. 

Tim. Not for me, but certainly for 
him. (Pointing to the open door of 
an adjoining room). Look you here! 
There he is, still sleeping away like 
one entranced. Nearer yet! I know 
well the depth of his slumbers: Even 
our prattle will not rouse him. 

Dioph. Therefore still less will 
this. (Snatching a hiss). 

Tim. (struggling). ’Twere a good 


deed to wake him now—and you de- 
serve I should. 

Dioph. Deserve it not, you mean. 
Is the friend, after days of absence, 
not worthy of at least one kiss, when 


the lover gets ten? Besides, him— 
for whom I would willingly pour. out 
my blood to the last drop—whom 
never word nor thought of mine de- 
ceived— him in one single point I 
could betray with easy conscience. 
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Tim. Excellent!—And that pointis? 

Dioph. Love! It would be but 
paying him back in his own coin—no 
more. O Timandra, not egual to 
thee—for how could that be possible ? 
—but at least dike thee was the damsel 
I once found in his arms, and who un- 
til that hour had reposed in mine. 
Only by way of retaliation 

Tim. (austerely). 1 am in earnest, 
Diophantes, when I tell thee—back ! 
You men appear to think you must 
babble of nought but love, when you 
find us alone. Come now, rehearse 
me your adventures. 

Dioph. Has he not done that al- 
ready ? 

Tim. How should he, when you 
returned so late at night, and he is 
still asleep ? 

Dioph. (enthusiastically). O Ti- 
mandra, what a man is that! Num- 
berless, says some one or other with 
truth, are the wonders of nature: but, 
at the same time, boundless is the 
space she has to work in. How nar- 


row, on the contrary, is the lodging 

of this spirit, and yet, by the eternal 

powers, its wonders too are infinite. 
Tim. Very true, and by me readily 


admitted! Only, what incites thee 
at present to this Pindaric eulogy ? 

Dioph. Experience of the last eight 
days. Lo now, I had known him al- 
ready in good fortune and in bad, in 
war and in jollity, in feasting and in 
exile ; among Spartans, Athenians, 
and Persians. He was never the 
same, and yct always like himself. 
Simple, compared to him, were the 
colours of the rainbow, and yet would 
he seem as smooth and limpid as the 
waters of some breezeless pool. But 
now—now! O, by the gods of Greece, 
his last part was not his easiest. 

Tim. What then was he playing ? 
That of Thracian, without doubt. 

Dioph. And to what perfection !— 
Here, too, the first of all! First at 
the court of Seuthes, as once at the 
court of Tissaphernes. You remem- 
ber how we laughed, when he ex- 
changed the graceful garb of Attica 
for the barbarous raiment of these 
parts—arming his back with bow and 
quiver, his thigh with a Thracian 
scymitar. But you should have seen 
him when he entered the prince’s hall 
in this costume : then would you have 
owned that even such rusticity sat 
nobly on him. 

wm. O I do believe it—believe it 

readily. 
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Dioph. Proudly, as is the fashion 
of the country, did Seuthes eye him. 
Not longer than one second looked he 
so. Zhen was astonishment his first, 
admiration his second emotion. He 
advanced to meet him; offered him 
hand and lips ; and the Son of Clinias 
returned the pressure and the kiss, as 
if he had received—not a special fa- 
vour, but a common salutation. The 
prince placed him next himself. Their 
talk was of war and of the chase. 
Every sentence that dropped from 
the mouth of Alcibiades was uttered 
in wisdom, and strengthened by expe- 
rience. In order to display his trea- 
sures, Seuthes ordered the horses to 
be brought forth. In them, as you 
know, consists the Thracian’s greatest 
wealth, and in training. of them his 
highest art. Hence you may guess 
how beautiful were the horses of Seu- 
thes. Alcibiades pronounced on them 
with the look and tone of an adept ; 
above all the rest he rated one of them, 
that trod the earth with a majesty— 
glanced round him with a fire—as if 
he had been wont to draw the chariot 
of the war-god himself to battle. 

Tim. (smiling). O keep to prose, 
my good Diophantes ! 

Dioph. He too—thy lover—gene- 
rally so sparing of his praise, was now 
extravagant in the expressions of his 
admiration. And yet it is only his 
shape,” answered Seuthes, “ that de- 
termines me to keep him. It is im- 
possible to break the animal. I my- 
self have never mounted him: one 
only individual will he bear as rider.” 
—‘ And this individual ?”—* Is the 
man who bred him.” —“ Ha! a peculi- 
arity,” cried Alcibiades, and his cheeks 
already glowed ;—“ that makes this 
noble creature yet nobler in my eyes ! 
Seuthes, Seuthes, I ask thee but a 
single favour. Suffer me to mount 
him.” 

Tim. May I pass for more menda- 
cious than Cassandra, if I foresaw not 
this request. 

Dioph. Seuthes gravely shook his 
head ; all we Greeks pressed anxious- 
ly round Alcibiades; with the most 
emphatic earnestness I adjured him, 
in the Persian tongue, not to draw 
upon himself such needless danger. 

e laughed, and remained unmoved. 
** Seuthes,” he said, “ hadst thou de- 
scribed to me this horse as quite un- 
tameable, my entreaty had been oie: b 
or at least fool-hardiness. But the 
horse that endures one rider, will en. 
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dure yet more—of such as he finds 
worthy to cross him. No doubt but 
that lordly animal would amble meek- 
ly under thee. But since thou seek- 
est not to prove him, allow me to 
show my hardihood—with one condi- 
tion, nevertheless—that the groom he 
has been accustomed to carry shall 
first bestride him.” 

Tim. How fine the compliment! 
and how wise the condition ! 

Dioph. Seuthes assented. The 
groom mounted the horse. Closely 
did Alcibiades observe how he curbed 
and governed him. As soon as his 
own turn was come, he approached 
with a friendly air; caressed and 
praised him much and long. The 
animal appeared to understand the 
compliment. More proudly did it 
arch its neck, pawed the ground, and 
loudly neighed. With a bound the 
daring rider was on its back—and 
sharply at first did the courser prove 
his horsemanship!—rearing, plunging, 
wheeling round and round, were the 
least of its furious efforts. Firm he 
sat, as if horse and man were one. In 
a few minutes the contest was over, 
and the noble animal went under him 
more tamely than under its accustom- 
ed trainer. Then pealed from every 
side the shout of admiration. He re- 
ceived it with as much indifference as 


Tim. O, well do I know the im- 
postor’s cunning! His heart was 
throbbing with delight; but not an 
inkling of that-upon his countenance ! 
Was this the same horse he brought 
back with him ? 

Dioph. The very same. As soon 
as he dismounted, Seuthes insisted he 
should keep what he alone could ma- 
nage. He declined itlong. “ Only 
on condition,” he said at last, “ that I 
may fight on him, in the next battle, 
by thy side. Against thee I dare not 
be so mounted. He would know and 
shrink from his old master.” Then 
for the second time did the prince 
throw his arms round the neck of his 
friend. “ A covenant!” he cried, 
‘* long wished, and gladly hailed!” 
Again rose the shouts of the circle, 
while thus the chiefs embraced. 

Tim. A glorious triumph ! 

Dioph. And not long his only one. 
Sumptuous was the feast that Seuthes 
spread before us. But the Thracian 
luxury—as you must know—lies more 
in drinking than in eating. They 


hold him the best man on such occa- 
sions who drains the deepest bowl. 
With wild and terrible cries they pass 
it to their neighbours. What a con- 
trast to our jocund meals, where the 
myrtle-branch and song go round, 
where even the lowest note of a Ti- 
mandra’s silver voice is not unheard! 
To the rest of us Athenians, what 
they called mirth seemed raving. He 
alone, far from showing wonder b 
even a look, caroused, revelled, rioted, 
as if, instead of the pupil of Aspasia, 
he had been a semi-barbarian. Not 
a cup did he allow to pass him. For 
Anacreon’s song's he howled out some 
Thracian gibberish. In noise, non- 
sense, and horse-laughter he left them 
all behind him. 

Tim. 1 see him before my eyes, 

Dioph. The banquet seemed to us 
to be over, when up rose a Thracian ; 
in stature half a giant, and in mind a 
whole savage. It was more like a 
wine-cask than a goblet that he heaved 
up, with a mighty effort, in both hands, 
*‘ Noble Alcibiades!’ he exclaimed, 
‘* thou has borne thyself this day more 
manfully than ever Athenian did be- 
fore thee. Pledge me but in this, to 
the health of King Seuthes, and I will 
confess—thou deservest to have had 
Thracia for thy birth-place.” We 
all laughed loud at this challenge. 
Alcibiades only smiled. « Drink it 
out,” said he, and I follow thee.” 
No sooner said than done. <A wretch 
perishing of thirst drains not more 
greedily his first cup of water, than did 
the Son of Clinias that monstrous bowl. 
More quickly yet he had filled it again, 
and cried, “ forget not, my friend, 
that King Seuthes has a Queen.” All 
eyes were fastened on him in amaze- 
ment. What a shont there was, when 
a second time he set down the vessel 
empty! With an uncertain hand the 
Thracian seized it: with one almost 
trembling he poured in the wine. He 
applied his lips to it ; but suddenly— 
the goblet tumbled, still half full, out 
of his grasp, and the toper fell sense- 
less to the ground, while our friend 
rose up-unflustered, and marched off 
with a firm step to his chambers. 

Tim. A hero-feat, that would not 
have shamed Father Bacchus him- 
self! 

Dioph. Now, we thought, every 
glory had been won that can be won 
in Thrace. The sequel showed us 
there was yet another. It must be 
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known to you, by report at least, with 
what devotion these half-Greeks wor- 
ship the fair. From the chase to the 
goblet—from the goblet to the dame 
—from the dame to the chase again. 
Such is the everlasting circle of their 
joys. Twice had King Seuthes prof- 
fered Alcibiades the loveliest damsels 
of his court. Twice had he refused 
the gift. 

Tim. Refused! Refused them! By 
the Doves of Venus! a piece of conti- 
nence incomprehensible in him. 

Dioph. So thought we Grecians 
too. All the Thracians stared at one 
another, wondering whether this were 
virtue or disdain. On the third day, 
as we were resting a while from the 
chase, the king’s nephew—his suc- 
cessor, perhaps, since Seuthes is child- 
less—began with a smile :—* In all 
things, hitherto, has Alcibiades con- 
quered us; showing that the liar 
Fame spoke truth for once, when she 
rumoured him the first of Greeks. 
One thing only I am still curious to 
know.”—** Which is ?’”—* Whether 
our damsels think as favourably of 
him as those of Athens did of yore.” 
— No wonder,” replied the Son of 
Clinias, with a modest air, “ if they 
Many a south 


thought otherwise. 
wind, and many a north, have blown 
over my hair and cheek since then— 
making the one whiter and the other 


browner. And yet it lies entirely in 
thy choice to prove what even in this 
respect my guardian genius has done 
for me.” 

Tim. Ah, the traitor! He knew 
but too well how little he risked in the 
trial! I could almost—almost bid thee 
hold thy peace, to spare me the shock 
I see is coming. 

Dioph. This once, perhaps, you 
see too fast. My story ends different- 
ly from what you might believe. 

Pian Really ?—O then end it, end 
it! 

Dioph. We all demanded eagerly 
what proof he meant. He put us off 
with one jest and another. 
King Seuthes himself, at the renewed 
banquet, questioned him:—“ Well 
then,” he answered, “ bind the beau- 
ties of your court by a solemn oath to 
speak the truth. Then let each of 
them mark upon a tablet the name of 
him who, if her choice were free, 
should be her chosen cavalier. ’Tis 
a dangerous sort of ostracism after all, 
and very possibly a fatal one for me. 
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But what will one not venture for the 
sake of one’s curious friends?” A burst 
of laughter thanked him for this good- 
humoured proposal. Now, guess your- 
self, Timandra, how many, out of fif- 
teen maids and matrons—after a world 
of blushing, smirking, and shamming 
modesty—at last, with trembling fin- 
gers, traced out the name of your fa- 
vourite ? : 

Tim. The half of them at least. 

Dioph. More yet! Thirteen wrote 
down his name. The two exceptions 
were the queen, and a bride of the day 
before. The envious murmurs of the 
men could hardly be restrained. Their 
lips just muttered a curse ; their eyes 
flashed daggers. He alone, who seems 
to have made a league with calmness, 
and a perpetual truce with fear, look- 
ed round him with a quiet glance. 
“ Let none of my friends be discon- 
certed!” he said; “let none appre- 
hend from me the loss of his loved 
one! This manifold attachment af- 
fects me too deeply to let me offend 
any of these beauties by the choice of 
her sister. Let eguality—since pre- 

JSerence is impossible—be the lot of all ; 
and to part—dear as it will cost me— 
be my duty!” And so he left the 
chamber, before our astonishment 
could vent itself in words. 

Tim. (After a short pause). May 
my hair turn to the locks of Medusa, 
if there be not some mystery in this ! 
He play the continent! He /—Ha, 
by the immortals, more insatiate than 
he are scarce the ocean and the grave ; 
and now—(shaking her head)—had 
you really no suspicion, no trace of 
any trick ? Speak, Diophantes, speak 
openly with me ! 

Dioph. Suspicion enough, and yet 
not one clear ground for positive con- 
jecture. His tone was strange enough. 
I have heard the same from him when 
his words hada covert meaning. But 
what?—That continued dark to me 
and all. 

Tim. O thou art dissembling !— 
dissembling to thine own loss. Dis- 
cover to me more !—Discover to me 
all !—And thy reward 

Alc. (from the next room, while he 
springs laughing from his bed). Nay, 
fair Timandra, ‘tis impossible for Dio- 
phantes, much as he may wish it, to 
earn the reward this time! To me, 
to me alone, must you betake your- 
self, if you would learn the rest. 

Tim. (at first a little embarrassed, 
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but soon recovering herself). You con- 
fess then there is something still to 
learn ? 

Alc. (Entering the apartment). O 
yes, and the best of it all, if I mistake 
not. Thirteen of thy sex—my herald 
has already told thee so — thirteen 
wrote down as heart and oath con- 
strained them ; but know, even of the 
two that traced a different name, one 
at least was forsworn. 

Tim. How? 

Alc. My virtue seemed to thee un- 
accountable? Say, could one make 
choice out of the court of King Seu- 
thes, when the Queen herself- 

Tim. (with emotion). The Queen 
herself! The wife of Seuthes !— 


Lyeoris, so renowned for charms and 
chastity ! 

Ale. Herself !—(Jeeringly). Dost 
comprehend now, good Diophantes, 
the meaning of my tone, and of the 
reverential salutation, with which I 
honoured the Queen as I departed ? 
Dost thou remember the blush, with 
which she thanked me then, and for 
my toast the day before ? 

Dioph. (striking his forehead), 
Where were my eyes not to see it ?— 
Where my penetration not to fathom 
it? 

Alc. I know not, unless both eyes 
and mind were too full of the image 
of—Timandra. 





The two years spent by Alcibiades in Thrace were not barren of events. 
How could they, where he was an actor? But he, whom we have followed 
through great wars with Sparta, Athens, Persia, need hardly be exhibited vic- 


torious over half-barbarous hordes. 


Yet fain would we put off the final scene, 


the inevitable catastrophe. ‘ The precious hour of parting lingers still.” 
Let us take one more conversation with Timandra ; and if the opening solilo- 
quy remind you of a grand passage in Schiller’s Robbers, “ all that can be 


said is, that two people happened to hit on the same thought. 


made use of it fast, that’s all.” 


And Schiller 





Scene XXII. 


Early in the Morning. 


AtcrstavEs (at an open Window). 


Ale. (while the sun is rising). 
Beautiful even here! Even in thy ris- 
ing over Thracia’s rugged peaks the 
fountain of life and light! Hailed by 
the choir of birds—encircled by clouds 
of gold—fair as a bride, and fiery as a 
bridegroom! (A long pause,—his 
ardent look grows grave). -THEE to 
resemble— Tuer !—that was the very 
boy’s first wish and proud design. 
Through every vicissitude of fortune, 
amid the glitter of prosperity, above 
the tempests of mischance, to main- 
tain an undecaying splendour ; to be 
alone among men, as thou in the uni- 
verse—this, this was my purpose— 
bold and hard to be achieved, but not 
at least unworthy. (Another long 
pause). And have I fulfilled it until 
now? Fulfilled it!—In the eyes, per- 
haps, of my fellow-mortals, . But in 


‘Timanpra (asleep on a Couch). 


mine own ?—Not ‘one of thy beams, 
thou incomprehensible glory ! not one 
issues from thee in vain. On what 
have a thousand of my energies been 
squandered ? On what——nay! nay! 
away from the abyss of recollections ! 
I tremble at the depth beneath.—O 
Pericles !—O Socrates! Socrates ! 
Did ye ever feel like this ? 

Tim. (still half asleep). What ails 
thee, beloved? Didst call on me? 
—( Rousing herself). What! thou al- 
ready awake? 

Alc. Already. And have been 
for a long time. 

Tim. And why solong? Iknew 
not of any urgent business. 

Alc, ©, for years there have been 
eertain days that weigh heavier on me 
than any business. On these —— 

Tim. Hold there, Son of Clinias! 
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That speech begins exactly like the one 
with which you bade farewell to Dio- 
nea—the only dame on whom I some- 
times think with jealousy. Am J also 
to tremble ? 

Alc, Tremble not! Never was I 
less inclined to such a parting than 
now. Yet it is true, beloved Timan- 
dra, days of a certain kind have for me 
something so awful, so disquieting, 
that I myself cannot comprehend it: 
A tempest rages in my blood ; a deep 
gloom overspreads my imagination. 
At every stone that falls, at every hel- 
met that glitters, at every cloud that 
lowers or breaks, my soul begins to 
spin the thread of its thick arising fan- 
cies ;—a visionary thread, but one 
which often stretches further than the 
real one that rescued Theseus—while 
it involves me in a labyrinth, instead of 
guiding me out of its windings. 

Tim. Dreamer! And is it one of 
these days to-day ? 

Alc, Ay !—and not without a cause. 
With this day my fortieth year fleets 
away, whither all the rest have flown 
irrevocably. After many of these fu- 
gitives lhavegazed attentively enough ; 
but after none so thoughtfully as this. 

Tim. And wherefore ? 

Ale. O, ’tis a momentous year 
this fortieth ! the middle point of even 
the most protracted life. To-day, 
methinks, I resemble some wayfaring 
man, who has long toiled up hill—his 
eye fixed upon the summit. At last 
he turns him round, and, lo! before 
him lies, in renovated tints, each 
scene he wandered through—every 
green tract, that called forth his 
smiles—every steep pass and trem- 
bling quagmire, through which he 
strained with pain and fear. Now, 
for the first time, he perceives where 
he made his deviations—where he 
chose the rougher path—where he 
might have rested in a grateful shade, 
and forgot to do it. Displeased, he 
shakes his head ; and yet ’tis a solace 
to mark that his view has been often 
clear, and his route well chosen—to 
remember how swift have been his 
steps—how many hazards he has con- 
quered—how high he has attained. 
The comparison may be old; but I 
feel that it is true for me. 

Tim. And may I venture to ask 
which emotion is the strongest on thy 
retrospect—contentment or regret ? 


Alc, Dost thou know, that in thy. 
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very question there lurks reproach ? 

Tim. As plain as the vanity in thy 
reply. 

Ale. Wo to poor Homer, and to 
all the poets of the olden time, if the 
expounders interpret their meaning 
no better than thou mine! Yet, why 
should I deny, that on many passages 
of my career, I look back with glad. 
ness—on some with a feeling which 
stern censors might entitle pride? 
And still a single point of my life, a 
single one, will often make compla- 
cency and self-congratulation vanish, 
and force me, amid hurraing crowds, 
to think—one voice is wanting here ; 
and more than a thousand heralds 
would that voice be worth. 

Tim. Ha! the living image of 
Ampition! -Nine-and-ninety bow 
themselves to earth before him: he 
regards only the hundredth, who 
omitted the homage. Half-a-world 
had Cyrus already conquered ; but 
even for the deserts of the Scythian 
Queen his insatiable spirit lusted still. 

Ale. A flattering allusion! There 
have been moments in my being when 
it would have been sufficiently appro- 
priate ; but for the present thou dost 
me wrong. If I ever had an honest 
grief, an emotion of my soul derived 
from a pure source, it must be that 
which has often already swelled with- 
in me, and now more overpoweringly 
than ever.—( With great warmth). 
O, take away one stain—but éne— 
from my life, and boldly will I meet 
the Areopagus of future judgment, or 
even an Egyptian tribunal for the 
dead ! 

Tim. (with increasing earnestness). 
And this point—this stain? My cu- 
riosity mounts higher and higher. 
Appease it, I beseech thee. 

Ale. (smiling). Exert thy faculties, 
and guess. 

Tim. The aspects of thy life are 
too manifold for one to display itself 
pre-eminent above the rest. Was it, 
peradventure, thy faithlessness towards 
my sex ? 

Ale. (laughing loud). Ha! exeel- 
lent !—to see how every one supposes 
what concerns himself to be bog 

0, 
Timandra ; as to trifles of that de- 
scription my conscience is perfectly 
easy. 

Tim. (offended). Then it was never 
so with more injustice! Canst thou 
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reckon up the crimes, the frauds, the 
perjuries that lie upon thy soul? 
Dost thou count as nought the re- 
morse of the corrupted, the curses of 
the deceived, the tears of the forsaken, 
the—— 

Alc. (interrupting her). Gently, 
gently, good Timandra! Thou art 
speaking in thine own cause, and, in 
such cases, exaggeration is an epi- 
demic malady .—Deceived or Deceiver ! 
Such is the eternal rule in playing the 
game with you. With the first spark 
of life Prometheus breathed love into 
our hearts ; and in the same moment 
Venus herself prescribed this law, 
which will endure as long as the dif- 
ference of sexes. 

Tim. Admirable indeed! Won- 
derfully witty and keen ! 

Alc. Nay, nay! Only true, and 
nothing more !—However I myself, I 
deny it not, did at first occasionally 
fret and feel unhappy about the sighs 
of a Nais, the tears of a Glycerium, 
the mild and moping melancholy of a 
deserted Dionea. But when I weigh- 
ed the benefits I had heaped on them 
against the injuries ; the blissful mo- 
ments I had given them—the requi- 
ted tenderness of their passion—the 
flattered pride of their womanhood ;— 
when I reflected on the facility with 
which you console yourselves, the 
charm you find in variety, the neces- 
sity that one of the two parties should 
be the first to cool—tranquil, tran- 
quil then became my spirit, and I be- 
took myself, with benevolent eager- 
ness, to the task of blessing a new 
object. 

Tim. Of blessing !—Odious mock- 
er! Insupportable vanity ! 

Ale. (offering his hand with a 
smile). And yet beloved of thee !—Is 
it not so?—O ye yourselves love not 
those deities ye can only adore and 
never rail at !_Mark me, Timandra! 
Were the intercourse with thy sex to 
be my cause of condemnation—the 
burning spot upon my soul—’twould 
tell much heavier against me in an- 
other point of view.—That the man, 
on whose yes or no, in the assembly 
of the people, the fate of Greece has 
oftimes hung; who has oftimes held 
in his sole hands the weal or wo of his 
country—that this man should have 
often withdrawn himself too soon from 
council, in order to sink the sooner in 
@ maiden’s arms; should have often 


made the people wait on him for hours, 
in order to luxuriate longer on a bed 
of roses; should have often, in the 
embrace of a Timandra, wellnigh for- 
gotten that there were such places as 
Sparta and Argos, Miletus and Perse- 
polis ;—by the gods! on seasons like 
to-day, a self-reproach of this kind 
will often rise out of the abyss of the 
past, and would press too hard upon 
me, were it not for the consoling 
thought, that nature designed to make 
in me the perfect model of man as 
well as hero. Of Miltiadeses, who 
beat their enemies; of Themisto- 
cleses, who saved their country ; of 
individuals great in war, and noble in 
peace, we had already our full share. 
From all these the Son of Clinias was 
meant to be distinguished —by his 
weakness no less than by his strength. 

Tim. A very peculiar sort of con- 
solation! From flowers you suck poi- 
son; but from rocks you squeeze out 
honey. Truly, if on every article of 
accusation you choose to play self- 
advocate with like adroitness, it will 
be more than ever a puzzle to me to 
guess what can be giving uneasiness 
to so tender a conscience.—( Reflects 

Sor a few seconds).—Is it, perchance, 
the war with Sicily, in which you, 
and you alone, plunged your coun- 
try? 

Alc. Indubitably not! On that I 
still look as the crowning point of my 
youthful enterprises—the most speak- 
ing proof that Pericles bequeathed me 
his spirit. 

Tim. But was it not-this war in- 
flicted wounds on Athens that are 
bleeding still ? Was it not in this that 
thousands of thy brethren fell—unre- 
venged—unburied to this hour ?. Was 
it not this prepared the way for Spar- 
ta’s victories, and made the Athenian 
rule be feared and hated by universal 
Greece ? 

Alc. It did all this. It was more 
pernicious to my country than the 
plague that cut off Pericles. But 
mark you, not through my fault! I 
had promised the Athenians success 
and glory ; I would have heaped upon 
them both; but I included myself in 
the bargain. The blame of subse- 
quent reverses—the seas of wasted 
blood—O cast that load on those who 
tore me from the arms of victory! 
They, because a few square blocks 
were chipped by scoundrels—because 
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the heads of lifeless images were de- 
faced by rioters—they sought to strike 
her living head from Athens; they 
hoped to shroud their envy in reli- 
gion—their spite beneath a cloak of 
pious frenzy—they—O think on them 
no more, my soul! Mine already was 
Messena—mne, in a few moons there- 
after, Syracuse! Mounted were the 
first steps of a renown that soared into 
infinitude — of a power that would 
have thundered laws o’er every sea 
and land ! 

Tim. It may be, then, that advice 
Tissaphernes, which 

Alc. (interrupting her with some 
heat). O no, Timandra, no!—pro- 
ceed not to recount what I did after- 
wards! Seek not a fault in this—that 
I brought an ungrateful country to 
the brink of ruin—that I taught Per- 
sia to know her interest, and Sparta 
her strength. The two words, se/f- 
preservation and necessity are sufficient 
for my exculpation. But back, back 


into my youthful years must thou go, 
wouldst thou discover the weak point 
I lay bare to the rebuke of posterity 
—or, should that prove a mild tribu- 
nal—at least to the scourge of my 


own conscience !—(She gazes at him 
without catching his meaning). O 
Timandra, daughter of the Graces, 
rememberest thou not the man, who 
once gave shape in stone to these thy 
guardian-goddesses, who since has 
served them with such rare fidelity, 
who taught them an alliance with wis- 
dom and with virtue ?the first, the 
noblest, the best of mortal beings ? 

Tim. Dost thou mean Socrates ? 

Alc. Whiom else could-Pmrenr?- 

Tim. Indeed! — Twofold more 
bright thine eyes are sparkling, thy 
cheeks are glowing—— 

Alc. And sevenfold more strongly 
beats my heart!—Mark me, Timan- 
dra; I can forgive thee, if thou laugh- 
est at the heat with which I name 
the son of Sophroniscus ; since thou 
knowest his outward form alone, and 
nature has made that hideous. But 
O, he is like those wooden figures of 
Silenus, ugly and unseemly to behold 
without, but full within of the fairest 
images of gods. His words sound 
common to the ear, but enshrined in 
them lies all that wisdom has of the 
beautiful, and virtue of the godlike. 

Tim. Who doubts that ? Only how 
does it apply just here ? 
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Alc. Apply just here? Know you 


not that I was once his scholar ? 

Tim. Methought his favourite too. 

Alc. His scholar and his favourite! 
When I bethink me of that—of how 
my soul used to hang upon his lips— 
how, as he spoke, my heart would 
dance like some frenzied Corybant— 
how often I shed tears of anguish 
when I compared myself with him, 
and so more strongly felt my worth- 
lessness :—when I remember the be- 
nignity with which he endured my 
faults and governed my frivolity ;— 
when I confess that to Aim—to this 
siren-satyr—my mouth yet owes the 
best part of its eloquence, as my mind 
does all its knowledge,—O, then, then 
peals a voice in my inner ear. Jncon- 
stant! wherefore didst thou spurn so 
soon the choicest gift of heaven? 
Wherefore didst thou pluck, with 
thine own hand, out of thy life’s 
golden ring, a jewel of such sumless 
value? That man, whom Apollo 
counted wise—that man once owned 
thee his disciple—and thou left’st him 
for the sake of an—Aspasia ! 

Tim. (somewhat surprised). For 
the sake of an Aspasia! By Aphro- 
dite, an exchange that seems not alto- 
gether so bad!—Do you forget to-day 
the praises you have so often lavished 
on her head ? 

Alc. Not lavished! 1 only paid her 
due. She was—when I won her love 
—the foremost woman in all Athens ; 
worthy of any sacrifice—but the friend- 
ship of Socrates! Kingdoms I might 
have spurned for her, without fault, 
without remorse—but not the m 
who would have been my pride an 
happiness, my guardian and guide 
through life !—_O Timandra, you know 
the glance of this eye. No foe has 
ever yet traced fear in it, no antago- 
nist embarrassment ; but often, when 
I returned home from victory—when 
the maidens were showering on me 
garlands—and. the hurras of the sail- 
ors were resounding—and my eyes 
were looking proudly round upon the 
thronging multitude of flatterers and 
enviers, transported friends and abash- 
ed enemies—and suddenly they lighted 
upon Him—the kind old man—as he 
stood afar, full of a magnanimity no 
tinsel can impose on, a contentment 
that envies no purple, a celestial wis- 
dom that ranks him with the demi- 
gods—O then, then .has the tint of 
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shame suffused my cheeks! then have 
I said to myself, Thou art conqueror 
and peerless; but far more wouldst 
thou have been, hadst thou longer been 
uis disciple and us friend.—Behold ! 
all the laurels of Europe and Asia I 
would———but no! no! I cannot give 
voice to emotions that are unspeak- 
able. Farewell for the present ! 

Tim. And whither goest thou ? 

Alc. Into the free air! The field— 


the feelings which this anniversary 
awakened, and our conversation has 
embittered !—_Enough! When thou 
shalt one day collect my ashes—when 
the accusations of my enemies are 
heard more loud than now—then wilt 
thou have some grounds more than 
hitherto thou knewest of to urge in 
my defence ; but then, too, wilt thou 
recall one point, wherein I blushed 
not to be my own accuser } 


the ride—the chase—must dissipate 





Pam 

Far from Athens—for the second time an exile—his country still possessed 

the heart of Alcibiades. And still, at Sparta and Samos, at Athens and Mile- 

| tus, in Europe and in Asia, he had his correspondents and intélligencers. He, 

in his Thracian hold, often knew before the Attic council what was doing in 
the fleet, and before the Athenian commanders what was doing in the city. 

The Peloponnesian war was raging with unmitigated fury. Twenty-five 
years had not abated the vehemence of mutual hatred in the bosoms of the 
great belligerents. Athens, so frequently on the brink of destruction, makes 
one more convulsive effort—has one more day of triumph. Seventy-seven 
vessels of the enemy sunk or taken—the Spartan admiral drowned—the Spar- 
tan squadron reduced to a single galley—the whole Asian coast strewn with 
wreck and corses—such was the tale of Arcinusz. 

But oh the accursed spirit of democracy, and its accursed instruments! 
Every reader of ancient annals knows what followed this splendid victory, and 
how it was accomplished. When we call to mind that the successful com- 
manders—charged with omitting to collect the bodies of the Athenian slain, 
and to save the survivors out of the lost vessels, an omission for which tem- 
pestuous weather was responsible—when we call to mind that these gallant 
men, these preservers of their country—all of them, at least, whom the sove- 
reign people could lay hold of—were delivered over, for their reward, under a 
mockery of legal form, to the hands of the executioner—let us never forget, 
at the same time, that the scoundrel demagogues, who led the multitude in this 
act of execrable wickedness, could effect nothing until they called into opera- 
tion the assistance of the Bator. Away now, sapient Grote! Down with 
the heads—and a little more—of the next republican effusion you intend to 
read to the House of Commons—and pray don’t leave out the battle of Argi- 
nuse. 





The transports of indignation with which Alcibiades heard this news we 
will not describe. His first consolation was a present made him by Timan- 
dra. Returning from one of his Thracian campaigns, he was greeted by the 
smiles of a daughter, born during his brief absence. That daughter was the 
celebrated Lais. Believe us, good reader, we beseech thee. ‘Timandra was 
her mother, on first-rate evidence ; and Plutarch makes a slight mistake in 
calling Sicily her birth-place. 





Winter passes away. Spring arrives. ‘The fleet of Athens is at Hgeapo- 


tami, in the Thracian Chersonese, not far from Alcibiades. At the head of 
the hostile navy is Lysander, too terrible an “ opposite” for the six command- 
ers of the Athenian force. Three days’ observation of the manceuvres on 
either side make this plain to the Son of Clinias. On the fourth he mounts his 
swiftest horse—the gift of Seuthes—and gallops off for Egospotami. The 
sun has long gone down, and he has not yet returned. ‘Towards midnight an 
anxious group assemble in the chamber of Timandra. 
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Scene XXIII. 


Midnight. 
TIMANDRA. 


Antisth. One hour later, and I give 
up all hope. , 

Dioph. Perhaps 'tis a propitious 
sign, that they let him not depart so 
soon. 

Tim. My heart presages the con- 
trary. For many a fight already have 
I seen him sail, and trembled less than 
to-day, when he mounted horse. Who 
can hate him more bitterly than they 
do? They who foresee—in his resto- 
ration te Athens—the obscuration of 
their own renown! Who—(A noise 
without). 

Ali at once. O that that were he! 

Slave (entering). My mistress, our 
lord is just returned. 

Tim. Away, away to meet him! 

Slave. He is already here. 

(Avcrsiaves rushes in. His hair 
disordered. His eye restless. His 
whole appearance singularly wild). 

Tim. Welcome, welcome, thou va- 
grant! I began to fear thou would’st 
not keep thy word. (Embracing him, 
and then first perceiving his plight). 
But how 

Ale. O away, away with your eyes! 
Not Alcibiades, only his shadow has 
returned. To-day, to-day, has my 
country for the first time cast me off ; 
and ripe for the sickle of destruction 
do I leave her. 

Antisth. and Dioph. By thy life 
and ours, what has befallen thee ? 

Ale. (laughing bitterly). O, me no- 
thing! At least, nothing for the pre- 
sent ; though more—all the more— 
for the future. Ah, I hear them al- 
ready rustling, the wings of approach- 
ing ruin | I see her already overthrown 
—the queen of cities, the sovereign of 
islands, the pearl in the girdle of the 
Graces! Witness for me, ye righteous 
gods, I have done what became me! 
Guiltless of my country’s fall have I 
returned from thence. 

_ Tim. What, then, they have not 
listened to thee ?—have not followed 
thine advice ? 

Alc, No! that have they not/— 
And yet, if ever words flowed con- 
Vineingly from Grecian lips—if ever 
warrior offered himself for noble deeds 


Timanpra’s Chamber. 


ANTISTHEUS. DIoPHANTES. 


—if ever truth arrayed herself upon 
the side of patriot’s counsel—such case 
this day was mine. But in vain, allin 
vain! The times, when Orpheus moved. 
rocks, are gone! O Diophantes, O 
Antistheus, remember my words !— 
a few days more, and Lysander has 
destroyed their last defence—throws 
chains upon the citizens of Athens— 
and fire into her ships, her havens, 
and her citadel. O my country, my 
country! to what blind guides dost 
thou commit thyself, since thou hast 
slain or banished those who saw ! 

Dioph, And wilt thou not yet tell 
us what thy counsel was ? 

Alc. O, willingly ! Look here! In 
this letter, which you, Antistheus, 
brought me, Seuthes proffers an army 
of four thousand men to my free dis- 
posal. That I should lead them—and 
that he himself should be henceforth 
an ally of the Athenians—were his 
sole conditions. ( With a foreed calm- 
ness). They rejected his offer with a 
sort of sneering acknowledgment. 
(Again with heat). That their pre- 
sent position was full of danger—their 
conduct inconsiderate— Lysander’s ap- 
parent quiet formidable—all this I 
proved to them by arguments, at 
which envy itself could only show tts 
teeth, not laugh—and they were silent ! 
That, if they would sail for Sestos, 
and take me along with them, I would 
there, within three days, force the 
enemy to combat, or to a surrender of 
his conquests—that, with a stout band 
of well-armed Thracians, I would fall 
upon his camp, and compel him to 
abandon it ;—for this I pledged my- 
self, and was able to have kept my 
pledge. Then, with an insolent tone, 
with eyes that gladly would have 
wounded, words that gladly would 
have slain, Tydeus at last arose, and 
bade me depart. The rest assented, 
Conon alone was silent. Still I lin- 
gered, still I warned them—and obey- 
ed not till my own life was in danger, 
and the furious Menander had ten 
times bawled to me that they—not I 
—were generals there. 

Antisth. The blinded—— 
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Tim. (interrupting). Say rather the 
far-sighted! Scandalous, in truth, was 
their conduct; yet thou needest, O 
Alcibiades, to cast only a glance upon 
their hearts and their condition, and 
thou wilt find thyself ready enough to 
confess they act but as they must. 

Ale. As they must? 

Tim. Unquestionably! Must they 
not fear, that in victory every honour 
would fall to thy share, in defeat every 
disgrace to theirs? Must they not a 
thousand times rather see their coun- 
try in danger, than thee at its head ? 

ust they not—But how is this? Ye 
good gods, do I behold aright? Or 
does this flickering light deceive me ? 

Alc. Well, then: what see’st thou ? 

Tim. Tears in thine eyes! Tears 
—the first thou hast shed in Thrace ; 
the first since Antiochus fell! Must I 
dry these also for thee, Son of Cli- 
nias ? 

Alc. O that thou couldst! But the 
fall of a hundred Antiochuses—dear 
as a single one was to me !—were no- 
thing to the fall of Athens. 

Tim. Inexplicable being! So in- 
different to thine own misfortunes, 


and often so sensitive to those of 


others. To think of the countenance 
with which you said, Timandra, we 
must once more be wanderers! The 
tranquillity with which you announced 
to us all both your banishments—— 
Alc. (interrupting). Was far less 
heroic than this solitary—solitary tear 
—for Athens’ coming ruin. I, I alone 
then suffered ; and what I suffered was 
too little to affect me. Even out of 
Athens I was still Alcibiades. Every 
path—every kingdom—every corner 
of the world—stood open to me; friends 
near and far, who knew and loved me; 
mighty commonwealths that prized 
me, that would fain behold me at their 
armies’ head ; monarchs who needed 
a commander ;—all these were proud 
to tender me a refuge and protection. 
Mine own arm could combat—ex- 
erience has shown how gallantly! 
ut be all this as nothing! Suppose 
myself annihilated. I am _ soldier 
enough not to shrink from death ; and 
Greece is not so poor in great men, 
that the loss of one should destroy her. 
But Athens! Athens! With thee 
falls Grecia’s freedom: Who shall 
raise thee again, thou noble city, when 
thou once hast sunk? Who shall re- 
instate the cedar a storm has rooted 
from the earth? 


{Jan. 


Tim. What melancholy pictures of 
a too hasty fancy art thou creating for 
thyself! Has not many a tempest 
passed over Athens, and yet she is 
blooming ? Already has she fallen and 
risen again. 

Antisth. Risen again, like a second 
Anteus, with redoubled strength. 

Alc. Fallen? Risen again? Know 
ye what ye say ? 

Tim. Undoubtedly. Do you forget 
her history in the Persian war? Was 
she not twice in ashes, and yet rose she 
not more stately from the ruin ? 

Alc, Ono, Timandra! O no, my 
friend! No foolish Xerxes, coward 
and incendiary, is now the foe of 
Athens. ’Tis the Spartan, the most 
terrible of all. Not against lifeless 
walls alone will Ae war. To crush 
the Constitution of Athens—at least 
to cripple it for ever—will be his aim. 
Blind rage is formidable. It sweeps 
along like a hail-storm, devastating 
where it falls, but confined in its com- 
pass, and short in its duration. But 
envious spite enervates hy degrees its 
victim, until the last strength is drain- 
ed away, atid dead for ever it sinks 
down. O fate of Messenia, terrible to 
all posterity, soon, I fear me, wilt thou 
be renewed in the calamity of Athens. 

Tim. And if it be so, think not thou 
on her misfortune, but on her ingrati- 
tude alone. Why—as I have already 
asked thee twenty times in vain—why 
dost thou lament for a state that has 
twice banished thee ? twice threatened 
thy life ? which thou couldst save, but 
not improve? Why torment thyself 
about a people that has so oft repaid 
thy benefits with injury? that even now 
rejects thy counsel? that, didst thou 
ten times again pluck it from the jaws 
of destruction, would soon forget its 
preserver, for the next good flute- 
player? Leave them to mourn and vex 
themselves who have to thank Athens 
for favours ! 

Dioph. By thy head, Son of Clinias, 
Timandra is right. First of men, for 
whorn all Greece is too little, listen to 
thy friends, and forget Athens. 

Alc. Senseless !—forget that it is 
my country ! that I owe to it the first, 
the costliest of blessings—éife. 

Tim. Country! Life!—Chimeras! 
would Prodicus exclaim. 

_ Ale. And truly too, were it mere 
existence that I spoke of. But no 
where out of Athens could Alcibiades 
have been Alcibiades. With this peo- 
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ple alone could my virtues have met 
with love, my faults with forgiveness. 
Here alone there flourished, for my 
ripening youth, arts and sciences in 
union. Here alone I found ample 
verge for noble enterprise and soul- 
entrancing pleasure. Here there tend- 
ed me a Pericles, who brought me up ; 
a Socrates, who taught me; friends 
that thronged around me in the fight 
and in the feast; maids that kissed 
away from my brow the wrinkles of 
disquietude ; a populace that adored 
my very humours—that shouted out so 
often let Nicias the sober be silent, let 
Alcibiades the reveller speak! O here, 
here only could the germ of so many 
self-opposing impulses wax strong, 
expand, and flourish. : 

Tim. Dreamer! And is Athens then 
alone the cradle of great men? Have 
Sparta, Argos, Corinth, nonesuch upon 
their roll ofcitizens? Imaginethee born 
there—trained there—imagine thee 
the son of some Thracian churl—what 
matters it? Even thus wouldst thou 
have risen into the hero and the states- 
man. 

Alc. Very possibly—but never into 
that, which Athens made me! _ Re- 
nowned alike amid men and maidens ; 
victor where the myrtle-branch went 
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round; victor where swords clashed 
and helmets rung ; softest of the soft, 
and boldest of the bold. O Timandra 
—how often must I repeat it to thee 
and to thy friends ?—to be a hero, and 
nothing but a hero, was never my de- 
sign. To be first in virtue and in 
pleasure, that did I wish—that did I 
achieve—and there I find my consola-~ 
tion, even in this melancholy hour. 
Name me a delight—I have enjoyed 
it ; a virtue—I have practised it. But 
name me too—if thou canst—another 
commonwealth in Greece, where such 
opportunities for both can be found. 
Thou art silent! Ungrateful! Thou 
art already convinced ; and yet I have 
kept back my strongest arguments. 
Was it not at Athens that we met each 
other? Was it not there you learned 
the thousand arts that have chained 
princes to your car? that allured me 
to select thee from hundreds of thy 
sisters ? and that bless us yet? O for 
that cause, for that cause alone, shall 
Athens be the city of my soul, so long 
as a nerve thrills, or a pulse throbs in 
me. Let destiny do her worst upon 
me! To cross my plans may be but 
sport to her; but thee—’tis Atropos 
alone shall tear thee from me! 





Lysander conquers. Alcibiades flees to Bithynia—to Phrygia. We are 


drawing nearer and nearer to a close. 





Pharnabazus receives him with open arms and eager hospitality—as warm 
as Tissaphernes had ever displayed. The consummation is drawing nearer 


still. 





Groaning under the influence of victorious Sparta, and the iron rule of ‘her 
Thirty Tyrants, captive—prostrate—Athens will not yet abandon hope,. as 
long as she knows that Alcibiades, in any quarter of the world, survives. (Ly- 
sander receives private orders from the magistrates of Lacedemon, to insist 
upon his death. He transmits them to the Persian Satrap. 





Alcibiades had just quitted Pharnabazus on his way to the throne of the 


Great King. At the evening banquet, when the goblet had already been ten 
times filled and drained,—when the senses of the Satrap were more than half 
confused,—when jealous courtiers had been spurting out fresh poison against 
the Son of: Clinias, and their master had suffered it in silence,—at that moment 
the Spartan messengers renewed their demand, and required, with Spartan 
haughtiness, immediate acquiescence or dismissal. For a few minutes Phar- 
nabazus still was mute—then came to the resolve we might anticipate from a 
barbarian anda Satrap. Yet it was with a shaking hand, and-almost weeping 
eyes, that he signed the fatal order. His uncle Sysamithres was appointed to 
see it put in execution. ; 
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| Tranquilly, mean while, did Alcibiades pursue his journey. That hate, 
jealousy, and artifice were brewing machinations against him—that Sparta 
and her thirty deputies at Athens would hunt after his blood—all this he easily 
conjectured ; but he either apprehended not so rapid a pursuit,—or thought, 
as at other times, a danger despised was already overcome. ‘This time, alas! 
he was mistaken. He had not yet passed the boundaries of Phrygia before 
Sysamithres and his band of twenty men came up with him. 

Yet not once did these assassins dream of attacking him in front. Not for 
a moment did they feel emboldened to assault with warriors’ weapons the man 
who was travelling through the country with one friend and a woman. Al- 
cibiades had spent the night in one of the small huts of a paltry hamlet, A 
warning vision, that disturbed his first hours of repose, he disregarded. Just as 
a light morning slumber had stolen more soothingly upon his senses, he was 
wakened by a startling noise. He looked up, and beheld a bright wreath of 
fire darting from point to point along the opposite wall. Before he could 
utter a word, Timandra was roused by the same horrid spectacle, and shrieked, 
half dead with terror, “‘ Almighty powers, what is that?” 

“* Treachery,” answered Alcibiades, with bis mind already perfectly col- 
lected—_sprang up, and called upon his friend, still sleeping unconscious in 
the neighbouring room. Whatever clothes and furniture he spied around, he 
seized and threw upon the flame. His persuasive voice calmed the plaints of 
Timandra—his example, the agony of Diophantes. His left hand wrapt in 
his mantle, with his right he brandished his sword. Thus he broke through 
the fire, and bore Timandra forth unharmed. Diophantes, too, was safe. 

The murderers had surrounded the house: they started to see, unhurt and 
undismayed, him whom they deemed already sacrificed. As the angry eye 
of a despot scatters the herd of his slaves, so did his glance disperse them. 
No one laid hand upon him; no one struck a blow. Not till they were again 
at a distance, and secure from his dreaded blade, did they turn and pour in 
their arrows. Of the twenty, two transfixed him. Without a groan ora 
sigh—yet stricken to death—he sank upon the ground. The assassins marked 
his fall, and fled as if Revenge were at their heels. 

With a thrilling scream of anguish, Timandra threw herself beside her 
lover. His wounds were bleeding inwardly—in the region of the heart. For 
a season he lay senseless. Yet once more did the voice of Timandra unseal his 
eyes: he clasped her hand with a dying effort. ‘ Farewell, beloved! Tell 
it, one day, to Athens, that I fell true to her; and that—that—a crowd of 
murderers dared to strike me only—rrom A DISTANCE!” 

Ah! how she rent her hair! how she w her hands! how she tore her 
bosom! how she called on heaven and on Hades to yield him back again! 
When, at last, her consciousness returned,—when she found that the latest 
flutter of the pulse was gone—that he was dead, irrecoverably dead,—she 
spread over the body, to cover it from every insulting eye, her richest robes, 
and burned it amid the brands of the yet flaming house. ‘ He died,” she ex- 
claimed, “ as he lived—with the feeling of his worth!” 

Diophantes, in the stupefaction of a waking trance, assisted her mechani- 
cally. It was when the fire enwrapped the corse of his friend, and some of 
the neighbouring Phrygians hastened to aid in the final ceremonies, that he 
first recovered voice and recollection. ‘ I was thy follower here, and I will 
not desert thee yonder!” He said; and before any one could hinder him, 
had fallen on his sword. One urn received the ashes of both. 

Never did Timandra forget her beloved. She conveyed to Athens his sa- 
lutation and his dying words. The whole people re-echoed her cry :—* He 

Sell as he lived—with the feeling of his worth!” Attica bewailed in him her 
own expiring greatness—Greece, her foremost general. Sparta herself, now 
that she could no longer fear him, bore to his merits the emphatic testimony 
** He was a MAN and a HERO!” 

States soon forget their benefactors. The hearts of individuals are some- 
times more faithful. There was not‘a friend of Alcibiades that ever ceased to 
cherish his memory. From the moment of his death, Timandra refused every 
offer of love, shunned all society, and Lais was soon altogether an orphan. 
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Democracy. 


DEMOCRACY. 


« Tue Devil,” said Dr Johnson, “was 
the first Whig ;” and however much 
modern liberalism may be inclined to 
modify the caustic severity of this ce- 
lebrated saying, it must be confessed 
that every day’s experience is proving 
more clearly, that there was inthe obser- 
vation of the Tory Giant of the eigh- 
teenth century a profound knowledge 
of human nature. It is not merely 
as the first rebel against authority 
that the great author of evil bears an 
affinity to his degenerate progeny in 
later days ; it is more clearly and de- 
cisively from the evident connexion 
between the efforts of sin and the sel- 
fishness of democracy, and the myste- 
rious invitation to our first parents to 
eat of the fruit of the Trex or Know- 
LEDGE, that the connexion is establish- 
ed. Thisexperience of theselatter days 
was necessary to evince the truth of 
the aphorism ; but it has now become 
apparent from actual proof, how deeply 
it was founded in human nature, and 
how strongly to the end of the world 


the eras as well as private sins of 


mankind are destined to bear testimony 
to the verity of the truths unfolded in 
the first chapter of Genesis. 

Much as we have written on demo- 
cracy and its effects, past, present, and 
to come, during the last six years, we 
are conscious that we have not hither- 
to gone to the bottom of that subject. 
We couldnot have done so till, passing 
through the intermediate stratum of 
political effects, we dived to the depths 
of the HUMAN HEART, and soughtin our 
own feelings, and the feelings of every 
one with whom we live in society, the 
remote but certain causes of the total 
failure of the great political experi- 
ment which was going on around us, 
and of the corresponding failure of all 
similar attempts in all ages and na- 
tions of the world. It would have 
been to little purpose to have made the 
attempt sooner: for it is experience 
alone which can either substantiate the 
conclusions of the thoughtful, or com- 
mand the assent of the bulk of man- 
kind ; and philosophy reasons in vain 
when its conclusions are at variance 


with the unreflecting wishes of an ars 
dent and heated generation. There is 
a time, however, when a different set 
of opinions begin to prevail : when ex- 
perience has opened the eyes of the 
thoughtful, and disappointment has 
cooled the ardour of the enthusiastic : 
when innovation has been found to be 
productive only of fresh evil, and a 
change of masters prolific of nothing 
but } varied methods of corruption. 
Then is the moment to endeavour to 
investigate the ultimate causes of these 
things, to show in what principles of 
human nature they take their origin, 
and by what law of the Almighty they 
are permanently regulated; and in- 
stead of sinking in despair under the 
pressure of evil; and abandoning the 
great cause of freedom and social ame- 
lioration, from a well-founded disgust 
with the methods pursued by the demo- 
eratic party for their attainment, to 
recur with fresh vigour to the great 
truths unfolded by religion, supported 
by reason, confirmed by experience, 
which explain the only methods b 
which they can be really promoted, 
and which, like the eternal church, 
are overwhelmed for a time under a 
load of delusion, only to rise again, 
brighter, and fairer, and more invin- 
cible than ever. 

It was on this day six years that, 
penetrated with a sense of the ruinous 
principles of speculative government 
which had sprung up with thetriumph 
of the Barricades, and threatened to 
overturn eventhe ancient fabric of Sax- 
on freedom, which a thousand years had 
erected in these lands, we began the great 
conflict with democratic ambition.* We 
were well aware how deep and strong 
was the current with which we were 
to strive ; how many and powerful the 
motives which swelled the ranks of our 
opponents. All the varied passions of 
the human heart, usually ranged on 
opposite sides in every social con- 
flict, were there, by an extraordi- 
nary combination of circumstances, 
ranged against us. The Whigs had 
two months before been seated in office, 
not from any casual accident or court 
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* See No. I, on the late French Revolution, Jan. 1, 1881, of this Miscellany. 
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intrigue, but the admitted inability of 
the old half-changed, half-liberal Tory 
party to carry on the government. 
The overthrow of Charles X., and the 
unparalleled spectacle of the govern- 
ment of a powerful monarchy being 
destroyed by a vast urban tumult, had 
excited, to an unparalleled degree, the 
factious, reckless, and desperate over 
all Europe. A general regeneration 


of society, a total and universal change ~ 


of government was everywhere ex- 
pected. Reeling under the shock, 
the throne of the King of the Nether- 
lands, guaranteed by all the powers of 
Europe, had sunk into the dust : Swit- 
zerland was in a state of alarming fer- 
mentation : many of the lesser thrones 
of Germany were overturned or 
loosened : the old anarchical ambition 
of the Poles was reviving, untaught 
by the disasters of six centuries, and 
already gave presage of that desperate 
struggle which it was to maintain with 
the power of Russia, while the ardent 
spirits of the Spanish Peninsula, deem- 
ing the hiour of democratic ascenden- 
cy at hand, were already evincing, in 
no equivocal colours, the reckless and 
infuriate ambition which was destined, 
for six long years after, to bathe the 
Peninsula in blood. 

Dark, however, as was the prospect 
on the continent of Europe, it was not 
there that the worst symptoms of the 
political atmosphere were to be des- 
cried. It was at home that the seat 
of the real evil was to be found, it was 
there that the seeds of lasting decline 
had been implanted in the British em- 
pire. Not only was the Whig party, 
which is obliged by its principles to 
give at all times a certain license to 
democratic ambition, firmly, and to all 
appearance immovably, seated in 
power, but the strength of their once 
powerful opponents was, as far as hu- 
man foresight could penetrate, per- 
manently broken. The old compact 
and dauntless aristocracy, which, un- 
der the guidance of Pitt and Burke, 
had with fearless hearts braved the 
terrors of the first French Revolution, 
and with the arms of Nelson and Wel- 
lington struck down the gigantic 
power of Napoleon, appeared to be no 
more. Determined as was the cha- 
racter, vast the talent, discriminating 
the judgment of many of that heroic 
band, their power as a body seemed 
crumbling into the dust. At a mo- 
ment of unparalleled danger, under 


[Jam; 
the pressure of perils infinitely greater 
than those which, with tears in his 
eyes, had drawn Burke from the side 
of Fox, and ranged him on his natural 
side, the defence of freedom and _or- 
der, the British aristocracy were di- 
vided amongst each other. The fatal 
poison of Catholic emancipation rank- 
led in their veins, stimulating the po- 
pular ardour of some, rousing the pro- 
found indignation of others. Num- 
bers of their youth had become tinged 
with the false liberality of the times: 
the evils of democratic sway were for- 
gotten, because they had long been un- 
felt ; the blood-written lesson of the 
French Revolution was dimly des- 
cried through the blaze of intervening 
glory, and British patriotism, in its 
higher classes, was fast melting away 
under the praises of French philoso- 
phy and the smiles of Italian beauty. 
While such were the dispositions of 
the higher ranks, the temper of the 
middle and lower were, if possible, still 
more alarming. Various events, con- 
spiring to one common effect in so 
surprising a manner as almost seems 
inexplicable, had weakened the pa- 
triotic spirit of a large portion of the 
old defenders of the constitution, and 
excited, to such a degree as to be for 
the moment irresistible, the ardent pas- 
sions of republican ambition. The 
changes in the curreney had involved 
in distress, unavoidable, perhaps, but 
still most poignant, the whole agricul- 
tural classes, the natural defenders in 
all troubled times of existing institu- 
tions. The rapid fall of prices, con- 
sequent on the same alteration, had re- 
duced almost to despair a large pro- 
portion of the manufacturing classes, 
and all those, of whatever party, who, 
without considerable capital, were in- 
volved in the then perilous business of 
buying and selling commodities. Fo- 
reign travelling, the natural inclina- 
tion of youth to opposition to govern- 
ment, a mania for liberal opinions, had 
deprived the constitution of its soundest 
bulwark—the young men of thought 
and education in the learned and li- 
beral professions. The monstrous 
passion in the great for exclusive and 
aristocratic society had spread, farand 
wide through the middling ranks, an 
aversion to their influence, which has 
happily proved only transitory, and is 
totally at variance with the natural 
disposition of the English character. 
The Tories had become unpopular, 
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from having been so long in ‘power : 
envy had accumulated against them— 
because they had so long been called 
the first. The monarch upon the 
throne was known to love popularity ; 
and a liberal Ministry, amidst general 
applause and unbounded professions 
of ihprovement, were seated in power. 
Thus all the concurring motives which 
can influence the human heart—ambi- 
tion, discontent, suffering, distress, ge- 
nerosity, selfishness—were, by an unpa- 
ralleled combination of circumstances, 
brought to bear upon the constitution, 
and hence the chaos of unanimity 
which produced the Reform Bill. 

It was at this crisis (Jan. 1, 1831) 
that we began, in a regular and sys- 
tematic manner, to devote ourselves to 
combating the revolutionary monster ; 
and when we contrast the support we 
received at that period from the pub- 
lic press with that which we now ex- 
perience, we are led to indulge the 
most sanguine hopes of the ultimate 
triumph of truth over falsehood, 
even in the stormy and vice-bestrod- 
den contests of political warfare. In 
what state was the public press at that 
crisis? The Quarterly had for years 
sunk into a dubious and ominous neu- 
trality on all great political questions ; 
they were silent on Catholic emancipa- 
tion and free trade; like the National 
Assembly, they were discussing ques- 
tions of weights and measures, when 
the massacres in the prisons were in 
preparation. The Standard, with all 
its prodigious power and energy, was 
reeling under the shock of the Three 
Glorious Days; that gallant flag, which 
has since waved undaunted through 
so many a storm, was dimly descried 
through the smoke of the Barricades. 
The Times,the Morning Herald, were 
ardent in the cause of Reform: the 
Morning Post alone was steady to its 
colours ; but not then supported by 
the splendid talent which has since 
raised it to such deserved celebrity, it 
was rather the elegant companion of 
the fashionable lady’s boudoir, than 
the stern uncompromising assertor of 
the eternal cause of political and moral 
truth.. It was THEN, we repeat it with, 
we hope, pardonable pride, that we 
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nailed our colours to the mast; andy 
surrounded without and within by a 
deluge of democratic enthusiasm and 
revolutionary violence, steadily, uni- 
formly, and fearlessly began, and have 
ever since continued to denounce, the 
liberal mania at home as fraught with 
the worst consequences to the best in- 
terests of the British empire, and the 
triumph of republican violence abroad 
as utterly destructive to every rational 
hope of durable freedom in the conti- 
nental states. : 
What was expected when, by this ex- 
traordinary combination of aristocratic 
jealousy with Whig ambition, and ma- 
nufacturing suffering with agricultural 
distress, the Reform Bill was ultimately 
forced upon the then aroused virtue 
and intelligence of all profound or 
far-seeing thinkers in the empire ?— 
Was it meant that the Catholic reli- 
gion should supplant the Protestant; 
that the glorious fabric erected by our 
ancestors in 1688 was to be over- 
thrown, and the house of Russell was 
to take the lead in destroying the 
good old cause for which Russell and 
Sidney had died on the scaffold ?— 
Was it meant that the Irish clergy 
were to be reduced to the most grie- 
vous straits by a systematic rebellion 
against the law by the Catholics ; that 
murder, robbery, and conflagration 
should stalk through the land, and 
English charity alone save from. fa- 
mine the intrepid martyrs of Protest- 
antism in the neighbouring island ?— 
Was it meant that the nation should 
be overrun by a flock of Whig commis- 
sioners at a cost of at least £500,000,* 
and the greater part of whose labours 
was to be directed to no other object, 
but the collecting a mass of ex parte 
evidence, and thereby, even if unin- 
tentionally, poisoning the sources of 
public opinion on the most momentous 
subjects of political thought ?— Was 
it meant that political zeal and fac- 
tious activity were to be the one thing 
needful in every appointment under 
Government, and that talent, virtue, 
character, and probity were to be uni- 
formly disregarded, if unaccompanied 
with the more useful qualities of elec- 
tioneering activity and Radical can- 





* The Parliamentary Return gives L.477,000 ; but this is exclusive of several com- 
missions, the expenses of which have not yet been ascertained, and which will unques- 
tionably raise it far above L.500,000. 
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vassing ?— Was it intended that the 
magnificent institutions which the cha- 
rity of former and more enlightened 
ages had established for the protection 
and relief of the distress necessarily 
éonsequent upon a high state of civi- 
lisation, and an extensive manufactu- 
ring population, should be converted 
into so many Bastiles for state oppres- 
sion, where poverty is treated with the 
harshness of punishment, and suffering 
deprived of its last consolation of sha- 
ring its bitterness with those most 
dear to it ?—Was it intended that the 
eountry should be oppressed by a vex- 
atious set of municipal magistrates, 
unfit either for the discharge of their 
duties or the administration of justice, 
and who disgraced even the seat of 
judgment by their jealousies and pas- 
sions of inferior democracy ? 

Was it intended, in foreign transac- 
tions, when we launched so vehement- 
ly into the career of revolution, that 
freedom was’ to expire everywhere 
under the consequences of its own 
extravagances, or the insidious poison 
of our non-intervention policy ?—That 
France, after six years of bloodshed, 
tumult, and massacre, was to sink 
into such a state of apathy and po- 
litical despair, that the very name of 
freedom became odious, and Prince 
Polignac’s ordonnances were re-enact- 
ed with double severity, and executed 
with an hundredfold activity and vi- 
gour?—That Spain, after having 
streamed with blood and all the hor- 
rors of a warfare plusquam civile, for 
five long years, was to relapse in ut- 
ter horror at the evils of democratic 
ascendency to the government of an 
absolute monarch ?—That the heroes 
of democracy should have there no 
triumphs to record, but those over 
their own sovereign—no_ successful 
assaults to boast but on the bedcham- 
ber of their defenceless queen ?— Was 
it designed that Poland, pierced to the 
heart, trodden down, subjugated, was 
to have its dreams of anarchical inde- 
pendence extinguished in the blood or 
captivity of its bravest citizens ?— 
Was it meant that the very name of 
England was to become odious or con- 
temptible even to those states which 
had shared most largely in the bene- 
fits or glories of its alliance; that an 
Englishman was to be hated in Hol- 
land, even while the heroes of Quatre 
Bras were still alive, and execrated in 
Portugal, yet ringing with the glories 
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of its deliverance; and pointed at 
with the finger of scorn in the valleys 
of Navarre, while the turf was yet 
green on the graves of the Pyrenees ? 
—Was it intended that the scenes of 
all our former triumphs should be 
sullied by our present perfidy or dis- 
grace; that the thunder of allied 
French and English cannon should 
shake the graves at Waterloo, to re- 
store Antwerp, itself; as Napoleon 
said, ‘* worth a kingdom,” to the tri- 
color flag ; that the plains of Vittoria 
should witness the inglorious melting 
away of British uniforms under the 
scythe of disease and the orgies of 
intemperance ; that the breach of St 
Sebastians should be trodden for 
months by a British garrison impri- 
soned within its walls ; that the qua 
at Lisbon should witness the Englis 
standards retiring in disgrace before a 
revolutionary rabble, thirsting for the 
blood of their Queen? These are the 
external triumphs of democracy ; these 
the trophies which New England has 
exchanged for the Blenheims, the 
Trafalgars, the Waterloos of former 
days ; for the respect of the brave and 
the love of the good all over the world ; 
for victories unprecedented in the 
bright page of European fame; for 
renown unexampled in the long annals 
of civilized glory. 

These have been the foreign and 
domestic resutts of revolution—re- 
sults now certain and passed into the 
page of history, graven deep on the 
tablets of English story, imprinted 
with a burning iron on the time-ho- 
noured front of her deathless fame. 
And again we ask, were these the 
results which were either expected or 
desired by the chaotic crowd that, six 
years ago, brought on all these evils, 
by joining in that destructive passion 
for democratic power ? What did they 
expect? We will tell them what they 
expected. They had no doubt that 
the complete regeneration of society 
was at hand ; that the reign of justice, 
peace, and prosperity was about to 
commence ; that Government, purified 
by the infusion of popular virtue and 
energy, was, with the general concur- 
rence of the nation, to engage in a 
career of general and benign useful- 
ness ; that corruption was to be un- 
known, ambition extinguished, patri- 
otic ardour alone triumphant. Abuses, 
it was said, nestle in the recesses of 
aristocratic power ; corruption is ne- 
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cessary, when government is to be 
carried on against the wishes of the 
people; but the first will disappear 
when the pure flood of popular pa- 
triotism is let in to cleanse the Augean 
stable of patrician power ; the second 
be unnecessary, when the legislature 
is so framed as to respond at once to 
the popular voice.—Captivating ideas! 
worthy of being placed beside the El 
Dorado of Sir Walter Raleigh, the 
Utopia of Sir Thomas More, or the 
probable extinction of Death of Con- 
dorcet, We may conceive the dis- 
appointment—the acute, bitter disap- 
pointment—when, instead of these 
charming anticipations, the heated 
enthusiasts of the day found them- 
selves overwhelmed by a sordid-libe- 
ral swarm of Government employés, 
or Whig-Radical magistrates ; and 
corruption reappearing with more 
than pristine depravity among the 
very classes who, till they enjoyed its 
advantages, were the loudest in de- 
claiming against its effects. 

It was said by Dr Johnson, that 
“ Whiggism was the negation of all 
principle ;”” on which it was wittily 
remarked, by a writer of no ordinary 
ability in the present day, that this 
was a mistake; for that the Whigs 
have a very clear principle of action, 
and that is, “ invariably to do that 
which, when in Opposition, they had 
most vehemently condemned.” 'The 
most cursory review of their policy, 
both domestic and foreign, since the 
were installed in power, must, wit 
every dispassionate observer, demon- 
strate that there is much truth in this 
caustic remark.—They professed in 
Opposition the utmost horror at inter- 
ference with the internal concerns of 
other states; their whole opposition 
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to the French revolutionary war was 
founded on the gross injustice of join- 
ing one of two contending parties in a 
state against the other; and Lord 
Brougham, in an especial manner,* 
let loose the floodgates of his elo- 
quence in 1824 at the enormous in- 
justice of the French interference 
with the civil war which at that period 


raged in the Peninsula; and their 


whole foreign conduct since has been 
a series of interventions in Belgium, 
Spain, and Portugal, sufficiently ag- 
gressive to make us odious, sufficient- 
ly weak to render us contemptible. 
So far, indeed, has this non-interve- 
ning-guasi-intervening policy gone, 
that the more honest Radicals now 


confess that there is no inconsistency | 


between their present conduct and 
their former professions ; because non- 
intervention means, “ Never interfe- 
ring in favour of the aristocratic party 
against the popular; but always in- 
terfering in favour of the popular par- 
ty against the aristocratic.” They 
deplored, in melting strains from the 
Opposition benches, the cruel and 
impolitic abandonment of Poland by 
the European states, and unanimously 
denounced his oblivion of that gallant 
people in 1807 and 1812 as the foulest 
blot on the character of Napoleon ; 
and they themselves first encouraged 
the Poles, by their language and their 


example, to engage in a desperate re- _ 


volt in 1831, and then needlessly paid 
five millions sterling to the Emperor 
Nicholas, which gave him the means 
of putting them down. They loudl 

declaimed against the insatiable ambi- 
tion of Russia, and especially the en- 
ormous peril of their ever getting pos- 
session of the Dardanelles; and yet 
they themselves placed the command 








* “ T rise,” said Lord Brougham, on Feb. 4, 1824, “ to join with every man who 
deserves the name of Briton, in expressing unqualified detestation and abhorrence at 
the audacious interference of the allied sovereigns in the affairs of Spain; or if that 
detestation is qualified, it is only by indignation and disgust at the canting hypocrisy 
of the language in which the loathsome principles of the tyrants were promulgated to 
the world. I rejoice to find that such execrable principles have met with no respon- 
sive voice from the mover and seconder of this address. The allies, by a pretended 
respect for, but a real mockery of religion and freedom, make war upon liberty in the 
abstract, Our assistance is necessary to avert the wicked enforcement of principles 


‘contrary to the law of nations, and repugnant to every idea of national independence. 


The Holy Alliance, with their armed hordes, are now ready to carry the brand of civil 
war into Spain, and consummate their frightful projects. The principles of interfering 
in the internal concerns of other states now advanced are matter of universal interest ; 
for if they be established, to what state may they not with fatal effect be applied?” 
Feb. 3, 1824. Parl. Deb. Hansard. 
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of those very Straits and the keys 
of Constantinople in the hands of the 
Emperor Nicholas, by refusing aid to 
the Porte; when he applied to us for 
succour in his last extremity, after the 
battle of Koniah, which necessarily 
led to his throwing himself into the 
arms of the Russians, and the conclu- 
sion of the fatal treaty of Unkiar- 
Skelesse, which converted the Euxine 
into a great Russian lake. 

Pass to internal transactions. They 
professed the utmost horror at go- 
verning by means of patronage, or 
resting on any other support than the 
affections of the people; and they 
have, since their accession to office, 
created ten offices for every one which 
the Conservatives had previously abo- 
lished, having overspread Ireland with 
an army of Government officers in the 
police, the constabulary, and other 
departments, and spent no less than 
L.477,000 on foraging commission- 
ers. They professed the greatest de- 
testation at persecution or harassment 
of any kind on account of religious 
opinions ; and they have entered into 
a cordial alliance with the Popish 
faction, which has uniformly declared 
undying war against the Protestant 
establishment, and is putting in prac- 
tice a persecution of the severest and 
most heart-rending kind—against not 
merely the Protestant clergy in Ire- 
land, but their wives, children, and 
households. They professed the 
warmest interest in the welfare of the 
poor, and the most tender concern for 
the sufferings of disease, old age, and 
destitution ; and they have exerted 
their whole strength to pass and carry 
into execution an act which, in order 
to diminish the assessment on the es- 
tates of the great and the affluent, 
has consigned indigence to the pu- 
nishment of crime, loaded innocence 
with the charges of seduction, and 
aggravated the sufferings of misfor- 
tune by severing families from each 
other. They professed a reverential 
regard for order based on liberty, and 
they testified the sincerity of their 
professions by spreading abroad the 
passions which lighted up the fires of 
Nottingham and Bristol. They de- 
clared that centralization in all ages 
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had been the grave of real freedom, 
and held in utter abhorrence the 
swarms of civil employés, who, in the 
Austrian, Russian, and French em- 
pires, gave the whole command of 
employment, and consequently the 
whole sway, in the state to the cen- 
tral government; and in order to 
show how well disposed they are to 
act upon their principles, they have 
copied from despotic France a plan 
for a rural gendarmerie, taking all its 
orders from Downing Street. They 
have laid their grasp on the general 
direction of the Poor Laws throughout 
England, and are preparing a bill for 
taking the whole administration of the 
turnpike-roads into the hands of Go- 
vernment ! 

The Whig-Radicals will exclaim 
that these remarks are dictated by a 
spirit of virulent hostility to the pre- 
sent Administration; but we declare 
solemnly, and with perfect sincerity, 
that they are the result of an entire- 
ly different feeling—nay, that they 
proceed from a desire to shield them 
from the crushing weight of these in- 
consistencies, and refer them to their 
true cause, viz. the utter impractica- 
bility of Government being conducted, 
or even society holding together, un- 
der the practical operation of the 
principles which they have held out 
to the country. In Opposition, they 
professed principles which, when put 
in practice, they soon found to be ut- 
terly inconsistent, not merely with 
the maintenance of their own autho- 
rity, but the preservation of any thing 
like order or security in the realm. 
In a moment of national madness, 
they succeeded in overthrowing all 
the ancient and well-tried bulwarks at 
once of constitutional freedom and 
general subordination ; and _ their 
whole subsequent effort has been to 
supply the gap. They are now 
treading over again the old and well- 
known path by which, in the decay of 
Roman virtue, the Emperors strove to 
make up, by legions of inferior func- 
tionaries and a Senate for life, for the 
want of the old hereditary Aristocra- 
cy, swept away during the ipa of 
former democratic contests ;* and by 
which Napoleon and Louis-Philippe, 





* << The patrician families,” says Gibbon, ‘‘ whose original number was never re- 
cruited till the end of the Commonwealth, were extinguished in the foreign and do- 


. mestic wars, or failed in the ordinary course of nature. 


Few remained who could 
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after the frightful shocks to freedom, 
property, and order which resulted 
from the previous triumph of revolu- 
tionary ambition, and the entire ruin 
of the aristocratic class, regained, 
amidst the total extinction of liberty, 
the degrading quiet of despotism. 
These errors are the result of their 
situation—of the monstrous doctrines 
they have promulgated, and the im- 
practicable projects which they have 
held forth. They are now ground 
down by an invincible law of nature ; 
the same which, in the end, arrests 
the course of the prodigal and the 
spendthrift, and brings on the unre- 
strained career of passion a certain 
and bitter retribution. If they had 
the energy of Napoleon, the genius 
of. Cesar, or the tenacity of Welling- 
ton, the result would be the same. 
They might exhibit, perhaps, a more 
splendid example of Satan-like perse- 
verance in error, but they could not 
elude the force of the moral law by 
which, in the end, its punishment is 
secured. 

It was the same. in former days. 
There is nothing new in the moral 
world under the sun, because the 
changing theatre of human events ex- 
hibits in, different ages, under every 
different combination of social affairs, 
the certain operation of the same 
passions, desires, and vices. What 
was expected when the English na- 
tion ran mad in 1642, and the people, 
drunk with the politico-religious en- 
thusiasm of the day, grouped round 
the standards of Pym and Hampden, 
and flung abroad to the winds the flag 
of defiance to their sovereign? Did 
they expect that the King was to be 
murdered,- the Peers abolished, the 
Clergy dispossessed, taxation quadru- 
pled, personal freedom destroyed, 
Parliament turned out of the chapel 
of St Stephens by the bayonet, Go- 
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vernment carried on solely by the 
Major-Generals of Cromwell, and the 
last severities of military oppression 
endured by the guilty and now repent- 
ant people? Did they expect, when 
they took up arms, in order to wrest 
the command of the militia from 
Charles, that, before fifteen years had 
expired, EIGHTY-THREE MILLIONS ster- 
ling was to be wrenched out of the 
people by war-contributions and taxes 
—a greater sum than had been raised 
in England in all the centuries put 
together since the Norman conquest ? 
Did they expect that distant and im- 
partial history was to narrate, as the 
termination of their efforts in favour 
of freedom—* To raise the new im- 
position called the decimation, the 
Protector instituted twelve Major-Ge- 
nerals, and divided the whole of Eng- 
land into so many military jurisdic- 
tions. These men, assisted by com- 
missioners, had power to subject whom 
they pleased to decimation, to levy all 
the taxes imposed by the Protector 
and his council, and to imprison any 
person who should be exposed to their 
jealousy or suspicion ; nor was there 
any appeal from them but to the Pro- 
tector himself and his council. Un- 
der colour of these powers, which were 
sufficiently exorbitant, the Major- 
Generals exercised a power still more 
exorbitant, and acted as if absolute 
masters of the property and persons 
of every subject. All reasonable 
men now concluded that the very 
mask of liberty was at length thrown 
aside, and that the nation was for ever 
subject to military and despotic go- 
vernment—exercised not in the legal 
manner of European nations, but ac- 
cording to the maxims of Eastern 
tyranny. Not only the supreme ma- 
gistrate owed his authority to illegal 
force and usurpation, but he had par- 
celled out the people into so many 





derive their descent from the foundation of the city, when the Emperors created a 
number of new patrician families. But these artificial supplies, in which the reigning 
house was always included, were rapidly swept away by the rage of tyrants, by fre- 
quent revolutions, the change of manners, and the intermixture of nations. To sup- 
ply the want, Constantine revived, indeed, the title of patricians, but he revived it as 
a personal, not a hereditary distinction. The Police insensibly assumed the license of 
reporting whatever they could observe of the conduct either of magistrates or private 
citizens, and were soon considered as the eyes of the monarch and the scourge of the 
people. Under the warm influence of a feeble reign, they multiplied to the incredible 
number of ten thousand, disclaimed the mild, though frequent admonitions of the laws, 
and exercised in the management of the posts a rapacious and insolent oppression,” —. 
GisBon, ¢. xvii. 
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subdivisions of slavery, and delegated 
to his inferior ministers the same un- 
limited authority which he himself 
had so violently assumed.” * 

What was it which the French 
were passionately desirous of obtain- 
ing, when, in 1789, they installed, 
amidst shouts whch made the world 
resound, the Peers and Commons in 
one chamber—thereby destroying the 
veto of the Upper House, and reali- 
zing in full perfection our Liberal 
dreams of Peerage Reform? Was it 
that the whole liberties of the nation 
were to be extinguished by the iron 
grasp of the Convention, or buried 
under the sordid cupidity of the Di- 
rectory,+ or crushed under the con- 
quering chariot of Napoleon? Was 
it, that after fifty years of bloodshed, 
confiscation, and suffering, they were 
te sink down into a hopeless despot- 
ism, heavy as the leaden yoke of the 
Byzantine empire, immovable as the 
institutions of the Chinese govern- 
ment? They expected none of these 
things: they looked for the regenera- 
tion of the human race—for a renew- 
al of the golden age—for the termi- 
nation of the tithes of aristocratic in- 
justice, and the commencement of the 
bright dawn of democratic freedom. 
¥et all these things came—and came 
in spite of their utmost efforts to avert 
them—swift as the hour of punish- 
ment—certain as the approach of 
death. 

We are told by physical philoso- 
phers, that although a few detached 
fires on the crust of the globe may be 
explained by partial combustion, yet 
the simultaneous appearance of earth- 
quakes at places far distant from each 
other, points, with the certainty of de- 
monstration, to some common cause 
operating in the regions of central 
heat. The complete coincidence and 


identity of the effects consequent on 
democratic ascendency—in Rome, 
through the strife of Marius and Syl- 
la, following on the transports of Grac- 
chus, to the despotism of the Ceesars— 
in England, through the fervour of 
the Long Parliament to the massacre 
of the King and the military govern- 
ment of Cromwell—in France, through 
the warm aspirations of the Consti- 
tuent Assembly, the blood of the 
Convention, the despotism of Napo- 
leon, the discontent of the Restora- 
tion, to the leaden yoke of Louis- 
Philippe—and, in England, through 
the transports of Reform and the fires 
of Bristol to the degrading despotism 


-of O’Connell’s Tail, and the centrali- 


zing policy of.a time-serving Demo- 
cracy—points to some general and 
common cause, deep seated in the re- 
cesses of the human heart, to which 
they are referable. The cause is, 
indeed, deep seated; it is, indeed, 
universal in its operation ; it is, in- 
deed, irresistible in its effects. It is 
explained in the earliest record of hu- 
man existence; it is referred to in 
every part of Holy Writ; it is con- 
firmed in every page of profane histo- 
ry—that cause is the ORIGINAL coR- 
RUPTION OF THE HUMAN HEART; and 
till we close this great fountain of 
wickedness, or dilute the streams of 
depravity which it is incessantly pour- 
ing out upon the human race, all at- 
tempts to correct the evils of Govern- 
ment by a larger infusion of popular 
influence will be as vain as striving to 
extinguish a conflagration by heaping 
fuel upon the flames. 

As this point of the original, inhe- 
rent and irremediable save by Christ- 
ianity, depravity of the human heart 
is the vital basis of ‘revelation, so it 
lies at the root of the instant and total 
failure of democratic institutions to 





* Hume, vii. 241. 


+ Observe the picture of France tinder the Ditectoty, drawn by a French contem- 


porary Republican writer :—‘‘ Merit was generally persecuted ; all men of honour 
chased from pulic situations ; political robbers every where assembled in their infernal 
points of rendezvous ; the wicked in power; the apologists of the system of terror 
thundering in the tribune ; spoliation established under the name of forced loans ; 
assassination prepared ; thousands of victims already designed under the name of hos- 
tages ; the signal for plunder, murder, and conflagration anxiously looked for, and 
couched under the words, ‘ the country is in danger.’ The same cries, the same 
shouts, were heard as in 1793; the same- executioners, the same victims ; liberty, 
property, could no longer be said to ‘exist; the citizens had no security for their 
lives—the state for its finances,” —Prem, Ann du Cons. p. 7. 
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administer relief to the social state in 
every age and country of the world, 
and the woful results which have 
everywhere arisen from trusting the 
remedying of abuses to the profane and 
corrupt hands of the mass of the people. 
How could it be otherwise ? Worn out 
or disgusted with the oppressions and 
abuses of the great, we intrusted the 
great work of reform to inferior 
hands, and hoped that by changing 
the seat of power from the higher to 
the lower orders, we would succeed 
in eradicating the social evils under 
which society had so long laboured. 
Abuses and injustice, it was thought, 
did not originate in human nature in 
general, but in the peculiarity of power 
being vested in a few hands ; if this 
error was corrected, and the popular 
voice allowed to be heard in all the 
branches of Government, the reign of 
oppression must cease, because the 
interest of the majority, then rendered 
predominant, is to check the abuses of 
the few, and obtain for themselves the 
blessings of good and cheap govern- 
ment. Vain conceit! Granting that 
in this way you may effectually put 
an end to the abuses or corruptions 
of the minority who formerly ruled, 
how are you to guard against the vast- 
ly multiplied abuses of the majority 
who are now installed in power? 
Quis custodiet ipsos custodes? That 
is the rock on which democratic in- 
stitutions ever and ever must imme- 
diately be shipwrecked. It is the in- 
herent corruption and depravity of 
our nature, appearing only more clear- 
ly and deplorably by every successive 
addition which we make to the multi- 
tude of our governors, which is the 
real, universal, eternal, and deep- 
seated cause of the utter impossibility, 
in an advanced and artificial state of 
society, of democratic institutions ei- 
ther existing for any time, or produ- 
cing any thing but misery and evil 
during the brief period of their en- 
durance. 

* The necessity,” says Coleridge, 
“for external government to man is in 
the inverse ratio of the vigour of his 
self-government. Where the last is 
most complete, the first is least want- 
ed. Hence the more virtue the more 
liberty.”* This is one of those pre- 
cious thoughts, the simplicity of which 


emma 
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disguises its profound truth, but which, 
when duly meditated on, throws a 
flood of light on the seemingly con- 
tradictory and inexplicable difference 
in the stability of, and effect produced 
by, similar forms of government in 
different countries and ages of the 
world, What, say the Republicans, 
can be so absurd as to refer to human 
corruption the failure of democratic 
institutions, when history has recorded 
the virtues of Sparta, the simple he- 
roism of Switzerland, the flourishing 
commonwealth of America? Softly: 
before these examples are considered 
decisive on the subject, consider well 
whether they do not establish a con- 
clusion directly adverse to that for 
which the Revolutionists refer to these 
celebrated States. It is not mere 
power which proves fatal to demoera- 
tic institutions; it is power which 
confers the means of increasing selfish 
enjoyment and gratifying human pas- 
sion ; it is power coinciding with or 
falling into the hands of persons alive 
to the luxuries and corruptions of life 
which is the fatal poison. Lycurgus 
showed a deep knowledge of human 
nature when he prohibited any money 
but iron coin in his commonwealth. 
If the citizens of a Republic are shep- 
herds, who assemble once a-year under 
the canopy of heaven, as in the canton 
of Underwalden, to deliberate on their 
simple political wants, which do not 
exceed the concerns of a tolerably- 
sized English parish ; or if they are 
warriors, chained by severe laws and 
severer customs, as in Sparta, to a 
frugal and simple life, eating black 
broth, drinking water; and knowing 
no distinction but in warlike celebrity ; 
or if they are retained by extraordinary 
circumstances in a rude state of agri- 
culture, as in America, and have two 
hundred millions of uncultivated acres 
always ready to afford a refuge to the 
poverty or drain off the discontented 
multitudes of their country, they may 
go on for a considerable time without 
society being shattered by the unruly 
passions of the majority of mankind, 
Now, however, the inherent depravity 
of the human heart is evincing its ty- 
rannic propensities even in that simple 
and religious land, where rural labour 
generally induces simplicity of man- 
ners, and the general presence of com- 





* Table-Talk, ii, 193, 
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fort, equally with the absence of wealth, 
moderates the most violent passions of 
eur nature. The dreadful spectacle 
of a human being recently burnt to 
death by a slow fire by a savage mob 
in the southern states, proves that the 
inhuman passions of our nature are 
shared alike by the authors of a Cas- 
tilian auto da fe and the liberal elect- 
ors of Transatlantic independence. 
The frightful and now almost daily 
occurrence of persons of all descrip- 
tions being seized by the people in 
the southern states of the Union, and 
hung up in the streets, without either 
trial or sentence, merely because they 
entertain opinions disagreeable to the 
tyrant majority, is but an unhappy il- 
lustration of the power of the human 
heart, as society advances and impor- 
tant interests come into collision, to 
withstand the temptations consequent 
on the lust of power. They seem re- 
solved to realize the celebrated saying 
of the French Republicans—“ Is this 
the freedom which was promised us ? 
we can no longer hang whom we 
please.” 

That we may not be suspected of 
European exaggeration on this sub- 
ject, we subjoin the following extract 
from one of the most enlightened and 
moderate of the American newspapers, 
the Philadelphia Gazette :— 

‘* The most ravenous appetite must 
have been glutted and destroyed by a pe- 
rusal of the columns of any late news- 
paper. Revenge, riot, and intemperance 
seem to have their perfect work in every 
section of the country. Exhibitions are 
every day made of lawless excess, of infernal 
jealousy, of cold-blooded malignity, of most 
debasing sensuality, of utter recklessness 
of life, and entire disregard, if not disbe- 
lief, of a futurity, which would have been 
considered honourable by the most brutal 
of the red-capped ‘ friends of the human 
race’ of the French Revolution. And the 
signs of the times have for a long time 
past given full promise of such a state of 
things. The preparation for it has been 
long and thorough. The pernicious doc- 
trines, that any measures however disho- 
nest, and men however unprincipled, may 
be made use of, in order to accomplish a 
political objéct—that the laws are inade- 
quate, or too tardy in their operations, to 
enforce rights and redress wrongs, and 


must give place to the inconsiderate judg-" 


ments and sanguinary executions of the 
mob—that self-gratification, in its broadest 
sense, is the chief end and aim of man— 
and that the requisitions of morality and 
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religion are to be considered as burden- 
some exactions which are to be avoided 
by all who would obtain power or wealth 
in the community, have been inculeated 
every where and in every possible way. 
What matter of surprise, then, is it, that, 
having sown the wind, we now begin to 
reap the whirlwind? that murders, rob- 
beries, gambling in all its varieties, suicides, 
mob outrages of every hind, have become so 
Srightfully frequent? But the fact of the 
existence of such a state of things being 
unquestionable, and the evils of it per- 
fectly apparent, the question naturally 
suggests itself, what measures of preven- 
tion or cure can be taken by those who 
prize the blessings of order and law, and 
are desirous to preserve their property 
and save their lives? Let every good 
man and true in the community put this 
question to himself in sober earnest, and 
let the answer which suggests itself to the 
wise man, the learned man, and the good 
man, be made known and acted upon. 
Let the lessons of wisdom, of experience, 
of truth, be put forth boldly. This is no 
time for timidity. He who, having the 
power to do something to increase know- 
ledge, to proclaim truth, to confute error, 
and thus to advance the cause of order, 
morality, religion, law, and liberty, is too 
timid, or calculating, or desponding to do 
all that he can do, by speech, or writing, 
or action, is false to himself and to the 
Being who gave him powers to be used 
for the benefit of his fellow-men.” 

« 


Even in the northern states and 
best regulated parts of the Union, the 
possession of power, as society ad- 
vances, and important interests come 
into collision, appears to be producing 
its usual effect upon the human heart. 
The “tyrant majority” is even more 
unrelenting in his oppression than the 
tyrant oligarchy or the tyrant despot. 
Hear what the able and dispassionate 
Tocqueville says on this subject :— 
« In America the European ladder of 
power being inverted, the rich find 
themselves in a situation similar to 
that of the poor in Europe ; it is they 
who have often too much reason to 
dread the law. ‘The real advantage 
of democracy is not that it protects 
the interests of all classes in the state, 
but that it accords with the wishes of 
the majority. In the United - States 
the poor are the real rulers, and the 
rich have constantly reason to dread 
an abuse of their power. Omnipotence 
is universally dangerous; to resist its 
seductions is beyond the human 
strength; God alone can exercise it 
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without injustice. Wherever power, 
practically supreme, is intrusted to any 
class, be it an aristocracy or a demo- 
cracy, tyranny is at hand, and I for one 
would seek an asylum elsewhere. In 
America there is no security whatever 
against the tyranny of the majority. 
A striking instance of this occurred at 
Baltimore during the war of 1812, at 
which period the war was popular in 
that city. A journal which espoused 
the opposite side excited the indigna- 
tion of the inhabitants. The people 
assembled, broke to pieces its printing 
presses, and attacked the houses of the 
editors. The militia was called out, 
but no one obeyed the summons. To 
save the unhappy wretches who were 
menaced with instant death, they fell 
upon the plan of leading them to 
prison as criminals. This precaution 
was in vain; during the night the peo- 
ple rose, forced the prison doors, mur- 
dered one of the journalists, and left 
the others for dead on the spot. The 
guilty were brought to justice, but 
instantly acquitted by the jury.’* 
Such was an example of that infamous 
system of Lynch Law, which has now 
become so common in the United 
States, which led the people lately to 
attempt to murder a judge who had 
pronounced an unpopular sentence, 
and has in the last year consigned no 
less than one hundred and twenty- 
five persons to a violent and disgraceful 
death in the three states of Carolina, 
New Orleans, and Virginia alone. 
But even if these terrible examples 
did not exist to warn the people of 
this country that democracy, even in 
the eminently favourable circumstances 
under which it arose in the United 
States, cannot withstand the strain 
arising from the collision of opposite 
interests, and the emerging of fierce 
passions in the later stages of society, 
it is evident that the instance of North 
America is no proof that the impossibi- 
lity of democratic institutions, co-exist- 
ing with public welfare, arises not from 
the universal and inherent principles 
of our nature. Ifthe North American 
Union were the most orderly and 
peaceable country in the world, Lynch 
Law unknown, and popular tyranny 
uttheard of, still that would leave un- 
touched the inference deducible from 
all other nations and countries where 
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similar institutions have been attempt- 
ed. It would only have shown that 
they had not arrived at the age when 
strong passions lead to great delin- . 
quencies. -It is no difficult matter to 
keep infancy and childhood from 
serious offences; the difficulty is to 
preserve the heart immaculate, and the 
conduct irreproachable, from fifteen to 
twenty-five ; the age of the passions, 
the desires, and the pleasures. No 
one doubts that a police, bridewells, 
and jails are a necessary part of govern- 
ment in every great city ; but yet they 
are hardly required in purely agri- 
cultural districts, or amidst the sim- 
plicity of pastoral life. As long as 
the Americans have the great outlet 
of the back settlements to draw off 
their turbulent spirits, and afford em- 
ployment to their clamorous millions, 
the dangers of democracy will be 
scarcely felt. But let us suppose these 
states, with their vast western territory 
fully peopled; with great cities and 
manufactures teeming in the land; 
with a capital containing 1,500,000 in- 
habitants, and millions depending for 
their daily bread on the gossamer 
film of a paper currency ; with wealth, 
the accumulation of ages, existing in 
some quarters, and indigence, the pro- 
duce of centuries of improvidence, 
panting for spoliation in another, and 
say what could be the result of demo- 
cratic institutions in sucH a SraTE? 
They would shiver society to atoms 
in a month, 

Tocqueville has told us, inmemorable 
and warning words, what would be the 
result of attempting democratic _insti- 
tutions in such a state of society. “If 
absolute power,” says he, should re- 
establish itself, in whatever hands, in 
any of the democratic states of Europe, 
I have no doubt it would assume a new 
form unknown to our fathers. While 
the great families and the spirit of 
clanship prevailed, the individual who 
had to contend with tyranny never felt 
himself alone ; he was supported by 
his clients, his relations, his friends. 
But when the estates are divided, and 
races are confounded, where will we 
find the spirit of family ? What force 
will remain to the influence of habit 
among’ a people changing perpetually, 
where every act of tyranny will find a 
precedent in previous disorders, where 





* Tocqueville, ii,.125, 146. 
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every crime can be justified by an ex- the danger arises, we may refer to the 
ample ; where nothing exists of suffi- contemporaneous instance of the fate 
cient antiquity to render its destruction of the southern states of that vast con- 
an object of dread, and nothing can be tinent. We all remember the haleyon 
figured so new that men are afraid to days of South American delusion ; 
engage in it? What resistance would when Captain Hall captivated the 
manners afford which had already world with the details of the regenera- 
yielded to so many shocks? What tion of society to the south of the line, 
could public opinion do, when twenty and fifty millions of British capital set 
persons did not exist who were bound out, trusting to the flood of prosperity 
together by a common tie; when you which was to burst in upon the world 
can no where meet with a man, a_ with the exertions of these ‘ healthy 
family, a body corporate, nor a class young Republics.” Where are all 


in society which could represent or act these delusions now? Where are the 


upon that opinion? When each citizen hopes that were formed, the capital 
is equally ampenele equally poor, that was advanced, the dividends that 
equally isolated, and can only oppose were expected, the visions that were 
his individual weakness to the organ- afloat? Perhaps there is not to be 
ized strength of the central Govern- found in the whole history of the world, 
ment? To figure any thing analogous an example of such a deplorable suc- 
to the despotism which then would be cession of calamities as have befallen 
establishel amongst us, we would re- these “ healthy young Republics” from 
quire not to recur to our own annals: their democratic institutions. Reyo- 
we would be forced to recur to the lutions in all the states have been sa 
monuments of antiquity to interrogate frequent since the authority of the 
the frightful periodsof Romantyranny, Spaniards was finally subverted, that 
where manners being corrupted, old history will seek in yain to trace them 
recollections effaced, habits destroyed, but in characters of fire throughout 
opinions wavering, liberty deprived of thewhole extent of the South American 
its asylum under the laws, could no Continent. We are preparing mate- 
longer find a place of refuge ; whereno rials for some papers on the results 
guarantee existing for the citizens, and of democratic ascendency in these once 
they having none for themselves, men splendid colonies, and a more woful 
in power made a sport of their people, and at the same time instructive spec- 
and princes wore out the clemency of tacle never was exhibited to the world, 
heaven, rather than the patience of Suffice it to say at present, that in all 
their subjects. They are blind indeed the Republics population and com- 
who look after such democraticequality merce have declined in most to a 
for the monarchy of Henry IV., or frightful degree; that the population 
Louis XIV. For my own part, when of Potosi has sunk in twenty years from 
I reflect on the state to which many 150,000 to 12,000 inhabitants; that 
European nations have alreadyarrived, the mines are generally abandoned, 
and that to which others are fast tend- and the supplies of silver for the world 
ing, I am led to believe thatsoonthere obtained merely by raking up the re- 
will be no place among them but for de- fuse of former and pacific workings ; 
mocratic equality, or the tyranny of the and that the most experienced trayel- 
Cesars.”* It is not difficult to see of Jers and observers concur in declaring 
what nations this profound observer that centuries of tranquillity and peaee 
was thinking when he made these re- will not restore what twenty years of 
marks, or which of the alternatives democratic violence have destroyed. 


awaits in the end the European state Spain, too, was for long the favour- 
which ventures on the perilous experi- ite theme of the revolutionary school ; 
ment. and unbounded were the anticipations 


And for decisive proof that, if of the blessings which were to flow 
North America has not yet sunk under from the regeneration of the Peninsula 
the despotism which invariably suc- by democratic ascendency. We now 
ceeds democratic equality, itis because see what has been the end of these 


she has not yet arrived at the age when things. Attend to the picture of 
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* Tocqueville, ii, 258, 259, 
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Spain, under republican fervour, and 
the democratic Constitution of 1812, 
which sets out with the principle 
of universal suffrage, as now given 
by Mr Michael Burke, the accuracy 
of whose observations and predictions 
regarding the Peninsula has been so 
completely established by recent 
events. 

** The Constitution of 1812, may now 
be said to rule the kingdom of Spain. Es- 
tablished for the second time by a military 
insurrection, this form of government, in 
every respect unsuitable to the character 
of the Spaniards, cannot prove of long du- 
ration. The presidents of every consti- 
tutional junta in’ the country are military 
men, and, with scarcely an exception, the 
most unprincipled persons in the nation. 
Nor are the other members of these juntas 
more deserving of public confidence. Com- 
posed for the most part of indigent em- 
ployés and petty lawyers, who endeavour to 
giin, in @ day or week of revolution, the 
fortune which their slender talents could 
never procure for them iu peaceable times, 
their first measure has invariably been the 
imposition of heavy contributions. It were 
idle to say that the sums thus raised have 
been made use of for the benefit of the 
state. The most vexatious hardships, the 
most unjust persecution, the most shameful 
robbery, and the direst oppression, form the 
catalogue of the labours of the constitutional 
juntas of Andalusia. Men, however com- 
mendable their conduct may have heen 
during life, however sincere their admira- 
tion of rational liberty, if rich, are sus- 
pected of Carlism, and heavily fined—if 
poor, they are not unfrequently cast into 
a loathsome prison, and forced to herd 
with common malefactors. Such are the 
auspices under which the groundwork of 
Spanish regeneration has commenced. On 
the 25th of July, Malaga began the revo- 
lution by the assassination of the military 
and civil governor of the town; and in 
Madrid the idolized Constitution was pro- 
claimed on the 15th of August, and cele- 
brated by the murder of General Quesada. 
But even the vile populace of Malaga— 
the very galley slaves let loose for the oc- 
casion—respected the dead bodies of the 
victims. To the people of Madrid—of 
the heroica villa of Madrid—it was re- 
served to hack and mangle the corpse of a 
brave general, and again exhibit to Europe 
the horrible barbarity of a scene similar to 
that represented in Barcelona on the 5th 
of August, 1835. And can such a sys- 
tem, originating in bloodshed, and sup- 
ported by the most cruel exaction, find 
favour in the eyes of the Spanish people ? 
A momentary enthusiasm 
amongst a part of the people; but, like 
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that of the past year, it will flicker fora 
while, and then totally disappear.” 


These, and similar examples, with 
which all history is filled, are utterly 
inexplicable by the democratic party, 
and therefore they style history an old 
almanac, and by common consent 
make it a rule never to refer to, or 
pay any regard to its disagreeable les- 
sons. But to any person, who consi- 
ders the nature of the human heart, 
who reflects that itis ‘ deceitful above 
all things, and desperately wicked ;” 
that there is “ no one guiltless, no not 
one;” and who has observed how 
completely these assertions of univer- ~ 
sal and inherent corruption are con- 
firmed by unvarying experience, both 
of the affairs of nations and of single 
men, it will appear noways surprising 
that the attempt to purify the affairs of 
Government, and eradicate the vices 
of its administration, by merely multi- 
plying the number of persons who are 
to be actuated by its passions, and se- 
duced by its temptations, is of all hope- 
less undertakings the most hopeless. 
And he will probably be of opinion, 
that if democratic institutions ever are 
to exist with safety in an old state, it 
will be in a country where the inces- 
sant influence of a beneficent religion 
has gone far to uproot the seeds of 
wickedness in our common nature, and 
that the first reform which must pre- 
cede all others, and is at once the most 
important and the most difficult, is the 
reform of the human heart. He will 
conclude, that till this is done, all at- 
tempts at Republican institutions must 
prove either nugatory or pernicious, 
and that Pope Pius VI. proved him- 
self a more profound politician, as well 
as a better man, than any of our mo- 
dern Reformers, when he said, in 1797, 
when still bishop of Imola—* A de- 
moeratic goyernment is not contrary 
to the Gospel ; only it requires those 
sublime virtues which cannot be learn- 
ed but in the school of Jesus Christ. 
That yirtue, whose duties are pre- 
scribed to us by the light of nature, 
and fully brought to light by the 
Christian dispensation, is alone capa- 
ble of bringing mankind to perfection, 
and preparing them for supreme feli- 
city ; if and it alone can be the true 

foundation of a prosperous democracy. 
Clothed with mere moral virtues, we 
should be but imperfect beings: it is 
religious truth which alone can inspire 
the graces requisite for general self- 
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government. The foundation of such 
a system must be, that every one is to 
respect the rights of his neighbour as 
much as his own, which is only an- 
other way of stating the Christian pre- 
cept, to love your neighbour as your- 
self. The Gospel of Jesus Christ is 
the sole code which can bring man to 
perfection, even in the social affairs of 
this world, and ensure, without dis- 
turbance, the exercise of those reason- 
able privileges, which, assumed as the 
basis of our temporal constitution, are 
not less the foundation of our eternal 
felicity. Mere human wisdom and vir- 
tue leave a frightful void in this parti- 
cular : the Gospel alone is capable of 
filling it up.” * 

It is not thus, however, that our mo- 
dern reformers and esprits forts rea- 
son. The great object of their efforts 
is to ridicule, weaken, and cast down 
religion ; to establish equality of pri- 
vileges on the ruins of the Church ; 
to elevate mere intellectual culti- 
vation upon a total neglect of moral 
virtues and religious precepts. Cer- 
tainly the coalesced herd of Radicals, 
rakes, libertines, roués, Dissenters, 
and Papists, have no intention of 
establishing their Utopian democracy 
on the great basis of doing to others 
as they would they should do unto 
them. No men have a weaker sense 
of the distinction of meum et tuum ; 
none pant more ardently after a gene- 
ral system of spoliation and injustice, 
provided only that they are to be the 
gainers, not the losers by it ; none are 
more ardent in the pursuit of pleasure, 
none more unscrupulous in the means 
of attaining it. From such men and 
such principles, we say it fearlessly, 
nothing but social ruin, individual suf- 
fering, and national decline can be an- 
ticipated. Their very first position, the 
necessity, ante omnia, of destroying the 
Church, proves that they are either in- 
different to, or ignorant of the only basis 
on which a general system of self-go- 
vernment, and the practical exercise 
of the powers of administration by the 
people must be founded. If in the 
complicated and artificial system of 
society in which we live, it is pos- 
sible with safety to any class to estab- 
lish a really practical Democracy, un- 
questionably the only foundation on 
which it can be rested, is, such a ge- 
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neral influence of religion as can en- 
able the people to withstand the sedue- 
tions of power, and keep the rapacity 
of indigence from laying its covetous 
hands on other men’s goods. But to 
commence the work of regeneration 
by destroying religion ; to begin the 
system of national self-government, 
by unloosing the bonds of individual 
self-control ; to imagine that men, re- 
leased from all restraint but their own 
desires, are to keep their covetous 
hands off each other, or their bloody 
weapons from mutual destruction, is 
certainly, of all human extravagan- 
ces, the most monstrous. 

The Republicans are aware of the 
absurdity of this expectation; but 
they have a panacea for this and all 
other political evils. Education is to 
unloose the Gordian knot: intellec- 
tual, mere intellectual cultivation is to 
eradicate all the vices of the human 
heart, and by preparing all men for 
the duties of self-government, render 
the sway of rulers unnecessary. This 
is perhaps the grossest delusion under 
which the nation has laboured for the 
last half century ; and yet, if the sub- 
ject be considered attentively, it is the 
one in which the sophism lies most 
completely on the surface. Educa- 
tion, that is, the conferring the power 
to read and write, has no tendency 
whatever to check crime: it neither 
disarms passion, nor checks desire: 
it confers power, but does not fix the 
direction which it is to take, or the 
objects to which it is to be applied. 
It is an instrument of vast force ; but 
whether that force is to be exercised 
to good or bad purposes, depends en- 
tirely on the habits of the people to 
whom it is intrusted, and the desires 
in the public mind with which it co- 
exists. It is generally considered as 
the deadliest foe of despotism, and the 
only bulwark of freedom ; but this is 
a total mistake, and has generally 
spread only from the efforts of the 
press in this country having been hi- 
therto chiefly on the side of freedom. 
But the examples of Imperial France 
proves that in other circumstances, 
and under the influence of different 
passions, it may become the most ter- 
rible instrument of Oriental bondage, 
and of Republican America-the se- 
verest scourge of injured innocence. 





* Hardenberg’s Mem, x, 498, 
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The Devil, it has been well observed, 
was the great prototype of the per- 
fection of intellect without virtue; 
and truly every day’s experience de- 
monstrates, that the mere cultiva- 
tion of the intellectual faculty, with- 
out a proportionate care of moral 
and religious instruction, is only 
letting loose a legion of devils on the 
world. ; 

The bubble of mere intellectual cul- 
tivation, however, like most of the 
other Whig bubbles, is rapidly burst- 
ing. Experience, that cold invidious 
monitor which drowns so many of their 
fantasies, has laid his chill grasp on 
this pernicious dogma ; statistical de- 
tails have demolished the dreams of hu- 
man pertectnity For forty years 
past the most indefatigable efforts have 
been made both by Government and 
private societies to promote education, 
in England, France, and Germany ; 
and the result is precisely analogous 
to what revelation long ago declared, 
that wherever knowledge among the 
great body of mankind is made in- 
strumental to diffusing that religion 
which was preached to the poor, it is 
productive of the most blessed effects ; 
if it is for a time severed from this 
connexion, and made to rest on intel- 
lectual cultivation only, it becomes 
the grand and most prolific source 
of evil. \ 

In France, we need not now tell our 
readers, an experiment has been made 
on a great scale for the last half cen- 
tury, of extending, as far as possible, 
intellectual cultivation, and at the 
same time depressing religion, so as to 
render it, in all but the rural parishes, 
practically speaking, a mere enfeebled 
relic of the olden time. Now attend 
to the result of this great experiment, 
upon the growth of crime, and the pro- 
gress of human depravity, as evinced 
in the accurate and elaborate statisti- 
cal tables of M. Guerry, a liberal 
writer, enamoured of popular educa- 
tion and democratic institutions, and 
who is in consequence utterly bewil- 
dered by the result of the returns 
which he. himself has digested in so 
luminous an order. The result is thus 
given in his own words, which haye been 
quoted with great candour by Mr 
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Bulwer in his France, or the Monarchy 
of the Middle Classes. ‘ While crimes 
against the person are most frequent 
in Corsica, the provinces of the south- 
east, and Alsace, where the people are 
well instructed, there are the fewest of 
those crimes in Berry, Limousin, and 
Britanny, where the people are the 
most ignorant. And as for crimes 
against property, it is almost invariably 
those departments that are the best in- 
JSormed which are the most criminal— 
a fact which, if the tables be not alto- 
gether wrong, must show this to be 
certain, that if instruction do not in- 
crease crime, which may be a matter 
of dispute, there is no reason to be- 
lieve that it diminishes it.”’ * 

To illustrate this important statisti- 
cal truth, M. Guerry has prepared 
maps of all the eighty-six departments 
of France, from which it distinctly ap- 
pears, that wherever the number of 
educated persons is the greatest, there 
crime is most frequent, and that wher- 
ever it is the least, crime is most rare, 
and without any regard to the density 
of the population, the prevalence of ma- 
nufactures, or almost any other cause. 
The tables on which these maps are 
founded, drawn from the laborious re- 
turns which the French Government 
have obtained from all the departments 
of their empire, are so important, and 
so utterly fatal to the whole school 
of mere intellect-cultivation, that we 
make no apology for transcribing 
them in a note for the information 
of our readers.¢ With truth does the 
liberal but candid Mr Bulwer add, 
“ Mr Guerry bowls down at once all 
the ninepins with which late statisti- 
cal writers had been amusing them- 
selves, and again sets up many of the 
old notions, which, from their very 
antiquity, were out of vogue.” f 

In Great Britain, the whole> expe- 
rience of later times, since the educa- 
tion-mania has been systematically 
embraced by the Whig party, and 
largely acted upon by all classes of the 
people, goes to prove that the increase 
of crime, instead of having been di- 
minished in consequence, has been 
greatly increased. The returns from 
two great penitentiaries, the Cold- 
bathfields house of correction, and 








* Bulwer’s France, i. 182; and Guerry, 264. 


+ We have been obliged to leave them out. 


t Bulwer, i. 172. 
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the Glasgow bridewell, demonstrate, 
that in the last year, the educated pri- 
soners were to the uneducated, in the 
proportion, taking an average of the 
two; of about 7 to 1: a much greater 
proportion than the educated class ex- 
ceeds the uneducated over the whole 


island:* But the same inference is 

deducible from a still more general 
1820 18,710 é 1827 
1821 3 13,115 é 1828 
1822 i 12,241 é 1829 
1823 é 12;263 é 1830 
1824 13,698 > 1831 
1825 é 14,437 Py 1832 
1826 ; 16,164 
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and alarming fact, namely, that the 
increase of crime, of late years, has 
been much more rapid in England and 
Wales than that of the population ; 
and that in Scotland, where education 
is almost_universal, it is more rapid 
than in England. The following is 
the increase of crime in England and 
Wales, from 1820 to 1832 :— 


Population. 
173924 1821. 
16,564 11,978,875 
18,675 
18,107 
. 19,647 1831. 
é 20,829 13,894,574 





Thus, while the population, from 1821 to 1831, added about a sixth to 


its numbers, crime added a ha/f to its victims. 
when the education mania was at its height. 





in the 
7 Years ending 1818 ° 
1825 
1832 ° 





Thus, from 1812 to 1832, crime 
over England and Wales has just 
povsLEeD ; while the population has 
only advanced, during the same pe- 
riod,{ somewhat under a half. 

In Scotland; where education is so 
gerieral, the criminals committed in 
1882 were 2431, which, for a popula- 
tion of 2,400,000, is as nearly as pos- 
sible one in 1000: indicating a much 
more rapid increase than in England ; 
for in 1812, the committals were not 
500 over the whole counties to the 
fiorth of the Tweed.§ 

In Ireland, in the year 1832, the 
committals were 16,056, on a popula- 
tion of 8,000,000, or about 1 to 500. 
And there, the proportion of persons 
Who can read is fully as great as in 
either Scotland or England: an ex- 
traordinary proof of the combined ef. 
fect of agitation and the Catholic faith 


And this was the period 
The total persons committed 


Population. 

’ 64,538 . 9,551,000 
93,718 11,261,000 
127,910 13,089,000 


on that unhappy land, and the total 
inefficiency of such education to cor- 
rect their combined influence. || 

Our limits will not permit us to en- 
ter upon the corresponding facts which 
we have accumulated from America. 
Suffice it to say, that the United States 
afford still stronger demonstration of 
the total inadequacy of education to 
correct the corruption of our nature 
or arrest the progress of crime, and 
that it is admitted by Beaumont and 
Tocqueville, the great advocates of in- 
struction, and the enlightened travel- 
lers in that interesting Republic: 
«« Nevertheless, we do not think that 
you can attribute the diminution of 
crimes in the northern states of the 
Union to instruction ; because in Con- 
necticut, where there is far more in- 
struction than in New York, crime in- 
creases with a terrible rapidity; and 





* Coldbathfields prison, 1835, average of prisoners 
Prisoners educated, 863 
Prisoners unedticated, 104 


Glasgow Bridewell, 1835, average of prisoners. 
Prisoners educated, 274 
Prisoners unedueated, 52 


From these facts, the chaplain of Coldbathfields draws the conclusion, ‘‘ That it is 
not the want of education, but the absence of principle, which leads to crime.” 


Porter’s Parl. Tables, i. 139. 
§ Parl. Return. Porter, ii. 87. 


t Porter’s Parl. Tables, ii. 81, and i. 139. 
|| Ibid. ii. 87. 
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if one cannot accuse knowledge as the 
cause of this, one is obliged to acknow- 
ae it is no prevention.” * 

othing can be more plain, there- 
fore, than that this, the ge panacea 
of the Liberal party—the vast rege- 
nerator which is to banish sin from 
the world, and fit men for the impor- 
tant duties of self-government, is a to- 
tal delusion, and that mere intellectual 
education, so far from qualifying the 
masses for political rights and the safe 
exercise of democratic powers, in real- 
ity renders them more than ever unfit 
for them, by increasing, on the one 
hand, the restless activity of their 
minds, and augmenting, on the other, 
the depraved tastes, corrupt desires, 
and unbridled passions, which lead 
them to turn that activity to wicked 
purposes. This fact, which utterly 
bewilders the whole Liberal school— 
which is, literally speaking, to the 
Jews a stumblingblock, and to the 
Greeks foolishness—with which Lord 
Brougham and all those smitten by 
the education-mania are sore per- 
plexed, without knowing how to ex- 
tricate themselves from its weight, is 
perfectly intelligible to, and was all 
along predicted alike by the cali ob- 
servers of human nature, who took 
experience for their guide, and the 
simple believers, who, without going 
farther than the gospel, wére aware 
that in religion alone was an antidote 
to the poisonous fruit of the tree of 
kiiowiodge to be found. Miss Edge- 
worth showed her knowledge when 
she put into the mouth of one of her 
characters“ Edication will do a 
great deal, but it won’t change the 
natur that is in them.” History in 
every age has taught, that it was in 
the latest ages of society that know- 
ledge was most generally diffused, and 
corruption most widely spread. Ex- 
perience every where around us shows, 
that in those situations where the hu- 
man race is most densely massed to- 
gether, instruction, at least on poli- 
tical subjects, is most common, and 
depravity of every sort most abun- 
dant. Coupling thee facts together, 
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the result of observation, alike in the 
past and the present, is, that it is 
not in the cultivation of the intellee< 
tual faculties that an antidote to the 
corruption of our nature is to be found, 
but that the only real regeneration, 
either of society or of its political in- 
stitutions, must begin with those mea- 
sures which augment the spread and 
increase the influence of that faith, 
which, setting itself in the outset to 
root out the seeds of evil in the hu- 
man heart, can alone prepare met, 
by successfully governing themselves, 
to take a useful part in the direction 
of others. 

The way in which general instrue- 
tion, when unaccompanied with a pro- 
portional cultivation of the moral and 
religious feelings, acts in this way, is, 
to any person practically acquainted 
with the middling and lower orders, 
perfectly apparent. It extends tlie 
desires of the heart and the cravings 
of the passions to a degree inconsis- 
tent with the destiny of the great ma- 
jority of mankind on earth. In num-— 
bers of the working classes it induces 
a disinclination to physical labour, by 
which alone they can be rendered 
comfortable, and a desire for intellec- 
tual pleasures or exertion, in which 
line they cannot earn a decent liveli- 
hood. It drives them, in consequence, 
into those desperate - circumstances, 
and induces that recklessness of con- 
duct, which is at once the parent and 
the excuse of crime. In all ranks it 
engenders an uneasy restlessness and 
dissatisfaction with their condition, 
which is the fruitful parent of disor- 
ders both private and political. By mag- 
nifying to the imagination the plea- 
sures of wealth, while it induces a dis- 
satisfaction with bodily labour, it both 
strengthens the temptations to vice 
and weakens the habits by which 
alone competence can be safely and 
honestly acquired. By clothing in a 
more voluptuous and seductive form 
than they naturally possess the plea- 
sures of. sense, it adds fuel to a flame 
which already burns fiercely enough 
in the human heart.t By strengthen- 

a 





* Beaumont and Tocqueville, Sur les Pénitentiaires d’ Amerique, 204. 

+ M. Guerry states, that sexual irregularity is in every part of France just in pro- 
portion to the spread of information, and that almost all the prostitutes of Paris come 
from the highly educated and excited departments of the north and east. (See Guerry, 
174.) There are 2,300,000 bastards in that country, and no less than 1,092,910 in- 
dividuals who have been abandoned from their birth by their parents, and brought up 


by public hospitals. 
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ing the imagination more than moral 
or religious principle, it, in effect, adds 
te the force of the antagonist powers 
which assail human integrity, while 
it gives no additional strength to the 
counteracting dispositions by which 
alone they can be restrained. The 
pleasures of intellectual labour are, by 
the constitution of the human mind, 
accessible only to a small fraction of the 
human race. When Lord Brougham 
said he did not despair of seeing the 
day when every poor man should read 
Bacon, and Cobbett added it would be 
much more to the purpose if he could 
give them all the means of eating it, 
the one showed as great ignorance as 
the other evinced knowledge of the 
intellectual capacity of the great bulk 
of mankind. In no rank of life nor 
condition of society did any man ever 
find a tenth of his acquaintance in 
whom the pleasures of study would 
form a counterpoise to the excitement 
of the imagination or the seductions of 
sense. Education can to almost all 
magnify the influence of the latter: 
to a few only can it strengthen the 
sway of the former. Thence its uni- 
versal and now generally experienced 
failure as a substitute for religious 
principle, and its total inadequacy to 
counteract the temptations to sin, 
which it itself has so greatly in- 
creased. 

But how then, it may be asked, if 
the universal failure of democratic in- 
stitutions be owing to the inherent cor- 
ruption of the human heart, can it 
be argued that aristocratic govern- 
ment is preferable? Are not nobles 
children of Adam as well as paupers ? 
And has not the taint of universal lia- 
bility to crime descended in at least 
as great a degree to the high-born, 
pampered, and luxurious aristocrat, as 
to the humble hard-working peasant 
or mechanic ? Undoubtedly it has, and 
the observation is a perfectly fair one; 
and unless it can be satisfactorily an- 
swered, it leaves wholly unsolved the 
problem to be solved, which is the 
universal and experienced rapidity of 
corruption, oppression, and misgovern- 
ment in democratic states. The solu- 
tion, however, is easy, and it at once 
confirms the general truth of the pre- 
ceding argument, and points out the 
only form of government where a due 
protection either to persons or proper- 
ty can be secured. 

It is frequently observed with sur- 
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prise,” says Mr Hume, “ both in his- 
tory and private life, that while most 
persons evince both judgment and mo- 
ral feelings in judging of the conduct 
of others, they exhibit but little of 
either when called into action them- 
selves ; and very generally fall into the 
very same vices which they have been 
the loudest in condemning in their 
neighbours. The reason is obvious ; 
in estimating the conduct of others, 
they are guided by their reason and 
their feeling ; in acting for themselves, 
they are actuated by their reasons, 
their feelings, and their desires.” In 
this simple observation is to be found 
the key to the whole mystery. When 
the machinery of government is in the 
hands of the holders of property, thatis, 
the aristocracy, whether landed orcom- 
mercial, the great bulk of the people 
are spectators merely of their conduct ; 
they are the audience in the court, or 
the jury in the box, not engaged in 
the heat or animosity of the trial. In 
such a situation, therefore, their reason 
or feelings only are called into action, 
and these principles in mankind gene- 
rally, when not under the influence 
of passion, are uniformly on the side 
of virtue. In these circumstances, 
therefore, the feelings of the majority, 
that is, public opinion, is, generally 
speaking, and unless when their pas- 
sions are excited by extraordinary 
circumstances, the best safeguard of 
public morality, and the most effectual 
check on the corruptions of govern- 
ment ; and thence the long stability, 
enduring virtue, and pure state of pub- 
lic feeling in such communities. But 
when the people are themselves, or by 
.their leaders, admitted into power, 
this felicitous state of things is at 
once subverted. From being specta- 


tors of the game, they become actors ™ 


in it—from being actuated by their rea- 
son and their feelings only, they be- 
come actuated by their reason, their 
feelings, and their passions. The lat- 
ter, ever predominant with men acting 
together and under the excitement of 
common feeling, speedily becomes om- 
nipotent, and immediately the sove- 
reign multitude fall into all the vices, 
ambition, and corruptions of the sove- 
reign aristocracy or the sovereign 
despot—nay, worse; for, from the con- 
tagion of multitudes, the passions are 
more strongly excited; from the needy 
condition of the ruling mass, the ne- 
cessity of instant spoliation is more 
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strongly felt; from the division of 
power among numbers, the responsi- 
bility of injustice is reduced to nothing. 
At the same time, and what is still 
worse, ethe counteracting principle 
which chiefly kept the aristocracy right 
when it was at the helm, viz. the force 
of public opinion, that is, the feelings 
of the majority, so far from being an 
antidote to the evil, becomes its great- 
est supporter. The masses, formerly 
so loud in their reprobation of abuses 
when their rulers only were to profit 
by them, become their cordial sup- 
porters when they are themselves to 
obtain these benefits ; the crowds, for- 
merly so clamorous in their demand 
for economy, become the warmest sup- 
porters of costly measures when do- 
mestic corruption or the multis utile 
bellum is to shower its golden showers 
over them; the patriots, once so in- 
dignant in their declamations in sup- 
port of freedom, speedily become the 
greatest of all tyrants when they are 
to restrain others, instead of being res- 
trained by them. The aristocratic 
classes indeed, and their supporters 
among the people, make the loudest 
lamentations at this portentous state of 
things ; but what is the opinion of 
hundreds among that of thousands, or 
the weight of the minority against a 
tyrant corrupt government, which is 
securely entrenched in the fastnesses 
of corruption by a majority, all hop- 
ing to profit, directly or indirectly, by 
its fruits? Thence the rapid and in- 
evitable degeneracy of all democratic 
states ; thence the frightful and swift 
progress of corruption among the clas- 
ses who had heretofore been its most 
strenuous opponents ; thence the total 
inability of the minority, composed 
of the property, virtue, and education 
in the community, to stem the progress 
of evil: thénce the inconceivable ce- 
lerity with which all the bulwarks of 
freedom are laid low by the blows of 
a deluded or interested populace: 
thence that fatal confusion of public 
ideas which, as Madam de Stael says, 
is the worst bequest of revolutions, to 
destroy altogether the eternal distinc- 
tion of ‘right and wrong, and make 
men apply to public actions no other 
test but that of success. We need not 
refer to other ages or states for a proof 
of this assertion: our own country, and 
our own age, is its most striking con- 
firmation : the worst corruptions, the 
most disgraceful tergiversations in 
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public men noways weaken their in- 
fluence with their supporters, if they 
do the one thing needful in supporting 
the cause of democracy. ‘Si monu- 
mentum quaeris, circumspice.”’ 

It is another reason why aristocra- 
tic societies are less liable to the in- 
vasion of corruption or the tempta- 
tions to oppression than democratic— 
that, in the former law, the rulers of 
the state have a lasting interest in 
the administration of Government, 
and will be permanently affected in 
their interests and estates by external 
disaster, or internal misgovernment ; 
whereas, in the latter, as Government 
is perpetually changing, the conse- 
quences of error or criminality hardly 
ever affect the actual perpetrators of 
it. The first is a tenant with a long 
lease, or such a grant us he may think 
almost amounts to a perpetuity. The 
latter is a tenant at will—every year 
expecting notice to quit from a chan- 
ging and capricious set of landlords. 
It is not difficult to say which will run 
out the soil. Rotation of office is the 
grand principle of democratic go- 
vernment, and will do admirably 
well with a conquering state, which, 
like the Roman Commonwealth, or 
French Republic, can annually send 
forth fresh its magistrates to conquer 
and plunder other countries, and 
gratify the ambition of its rulers 
by foreign suffering; but it is ut- 
terly fatal to good government when 
the rulers are confined to their own 
bounds; and the cupidity of the 
changing demagogues, who are raised 
for a few months or years to power, 
must be satisfied at the expense of 
their own subjects or supporters. 
Admitting that an aristocratic go- 
vernment is not disposed by nature to 
abstain more from abuses or misgo- 
vernment than a democratic one, the 
important distinction lies here, that it 
is made to feel in its own estates, and 
in the power or influence which its 
members can transmit to their de- 
scendants, the consequence of miscon- ° 
duct, and, therefore, from self-inte- 
rest, if from no better motive, is 
brought to abstain from flagrant acts 
of violence or injustice : whereas the 
popular leaders, having no prospect 
of retaining power for more than one 
or two years, and none whatever of 
transmitting it to their descendants, 
and no estates to be permanently af- 
fected by hurtful measures, are natu- 
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rally led to make the most of it before 
it slips out of their hands. And ex- 

erience has abundantly proved the 
Justice of these views ; for while his- 
tory shows that the nations who have 
risen to the highest and most lasting 
me from the Roman to the 

nglish, have been governed by aris- 
tocratic government, and exhibits 
many, as Austria; Prussia, and Bava- 
ria, where this form of government at 
this moment rules with a paternal and 
beneficent, though despotic sway, it 
ean exhibit none in which democra- 
tic institutions, in an old state, have 
not, in a few years, utterly destroyed 
the frame of society, and, by levelling 
all the bulwarks of freedom, necessa- 
ily induced a transient or lasting 
despotism. 

Lastly, aristocratic societies differ 
from democratic in this essential par- 
ticular—that they bring to the helm of 
public affairs a far greater degree of 
skill, experience, and practical talent 
than can possibly be expected under 
the changing jealousy of popular rule. 
Here, again, it is not that there is any 
original difference between the intel- 
lectual capacity of different ranks of 
men, but that it is a difference of cir- 
cumstances which occasions the dif- 
ference in the result. Experience— 
long, hard-earned experience—is in- 
dispensable to the formation of an ac- 
complished statesman ; twenty years’ 
study and practice are as indispen- 
sable to that character as to that of a 
great lawyer, or judge, or physician. 
The theory. of self-government by the 
masses-is utterly at variance with the 
plainést dictates of common sense, as 
evineed in the daily transactions of 
life. What should we think of the 
masses pretending to build their own 
houses, or make their own coats, or 
plead their own causes, instead of em- 
ployiwg architects, and tailors, and 
barristers to do these services for 
them? Infinitely more absurd is it 
for them to employ their ever-chan- 
ging delegates to engage in the diffi- 
eult science of legislation for them, 
bound hand and foot, as they will al- 
ways be under democratic institutions, 
by their mandates; for seven years 


will make an accomplished tailor or 
mason, but thirty years is barely ade- 
quate to the training of a judicious 
statesman. It is a common ¢om- 
plaint that the English diplomatists are 
now so much inferior to those of the 
monarchical states with whom they are 
brought in collision ; but the fact is no 
ways surprising, when we consider 
how often administrations in this coun- 
try are now changed under the pres- 
sure of popular fickleness, and how 
little chance, therefore, any diploma- 
tist has to be employed for the time 
requisite to acquire skill in his pro- 
fession. Without a certain degree of 
stability in Government, ability in 
administration or its subordinate si- 
tuations will never be acquired b 
the servants of the public; and this 
stability will never be found under 
the changeful phases of democratic 
fervour. 

Do we conclude, from all this, that 
a pure unmixed aristocracy is the 
only beneficial form of government? 
Far from it; though we strenuously 
maintain that it is infinitely prefer- 
able to an unmixed democracy. 
What we maintain is, that the holders 
of property are men, and liable to 
human error as well as the support- 
ers of democracy, and therefore stand 
in need of the watchful jealousy and 
effective control of the masses of the 
people: but that it is only where 
property is the ruling, and numbers 
the controlling power, that control 
can be turned to good account; and 
that when numbers become the ru- 
lers, its weight is all thrown on the 
wrong side, and, instead of the fly- 
wheel regulating the motion of the 
machine, it drives it headlong to de- 
struction. It is the first form of go- 
vernment which Old England for a 
hundred and forty years possessed: 
it is the second which New England 
for six years has experienced. Ac- 
cording to the choice now made by 
its electors it is easy to see whether 
the star of British prosperity is to shine 
on with undiminished brightness, or 
to blaze for a short term, and to. be 
extinguished for ever. ; 
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Tue English have been charged 
with a terrible deficiency of musical 
genius. But, at least, they cannot be 
charged with any deficiency of musi- 
cal patronage. England, barbarian as 
she is, has the honour of seeing all the 
artists of the: Continent come flutter. 
ing in long files, like the woodcocks 
in winter, to her hyperborean shores. 
Every performer on every instrument, 
from the fairy displays of a Eulenstein 
on “ two jews’-harps,” to the sonorous 
sweep of a Bochsa with his twenty- 
four pupils all rushing through the 
chords of as mafhy harps together, 
Every tolerable singer, and, we had 
almost said, every intolerable com- 
poser, finds reception, if not renown, 
favouritism, if not fortune, in all-en- 
during England. The higher ranks 
retire loaded with opulence wrung 
from the ears of the unsusceptible 
multitude, and in the shades of some 
Tuscanevilla, or the halls of some Ro- 
man palazzo, laugh at the slow sensi- 
bilities of John Bull; the lower cling 
to the prey with German indefatiga- 
bility and Italian eagerness, solicit, 
save, and sneer, until, like the Savoy- 
ard chimney-sweepers, or the Swiss 
porters, they can revisit their house- 
hold gods, purchase a cabin on a pre- 
cipice, and libel the land of fogs, fac- 
tion, and the Philharmonic Society. 

Still John Bull may have no great 
reason to lament his lot. If he is no 
pre-eminent fiddler, we may say that 
he has something else to do; if he 
must send for foreign masters of the 
string, it is something to be able to 
pay them ; and if his soil produces no 
Viottis or Paganinis, he may be well 
content with its home-production of 
poets and philosophers, warriors and 
statesmen. 

Yet none will deny that music is a 
loyely art. It is unquestionable that 
its use singularly increases the inno- 
cent enjoyments of life; that it re- 
inarkably humanizesthe popular mind ; 
that its general cultivation among the 
lower orders on the Continent has al- 
ways been found to supply a gentle, 
yet powerful solace to the hardships 
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inevitable in a life of labour; that to 
the man of literature it affords one of 
the simplest, yet most complete re- 
freshments of the over-worked mind ; 
while to the higher ranks its cultiva- 
tion, frequently the only cultivation 
which they pursue with interest, often 
administers the only harmless passion 
of their nature, 

All things which have become 
national have more to do with na- 
ture than perhaps strikes the general 
eye. Music and musical instruments 
certainly seem to have a remarkable 
connexion with the climate and con- 
ceptions of a people. Among the na- 
tions of antiquity, the people of Judea 
were perhaps the greatest cultivators 
of music. Their temple worship was 
on the largest scale of musical magni- 
ficence, and for that worship they fad 
especially the two 1ost magnificent 
instruments known to antiquity—-the 
trumpet and the harp. In later times, 
the horn is the instrument of the Swiss 
and Tyrolese mountaineer. Its long 
and wild modulations, its powerful 
tones, and its sweet and melancholy 
simplicity, make it the congenial in- 
strument of loftiness, solitude, and the 
life of shepherds. The guitar is the 
natural instrument of a people like 
those of the Peninsula. Its lightness, 
yet tenderness—its depth of harmony, 
yet elegance of touch—its delicacy of 
tone, yet power of padiieak cemie 
it to a race of men who love pleasure, 
yet hate to toil in its pursuit, whose 
profoundest emotions are singularl 
mingled with frivolity, and whose spi- 
rits constantly hover between romance 
and caricature. The rich genius of 
Ireland has transmitted to us some of 
the noblest strains in the world, but 
they are essentially strains of the harp, 
the modulations of a hand straying at 
will among a rich profusion of sounds, 
and inspiring them with taste, feeling, 
and beauty. The violin is Italian in 
its birth, its powers, and its style— 
subtle, sweet, and brilliant—more im- 
mediately dependent on the mind than 
any other instrument—inferior only 
to the voice in vividness, and superior 
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to all else in tone, flexibility, and grace. 
The violin, in the hands of a great 
performer, is the finest of human in- 
ventions, for it is the most expressive. 
The violin has a soul, and that soul is 
Italian. 

Nothing is more extraordinary in 
this fine instrument than the diversi- 
ty of styles which may be displayed 
on its simple construction; yet all 
perfect. Thus, from the sweet can- 
tabile of the early masters, the world 
of cognoscenti was astonished by a 
transition to the fulness and majesty 
of the school of Tartini. Again, after 
the lapse of half a century, another 
change came, and the school of Pug- 
nani developed its grandeur, and from 
this descended the brilliancy, rapidity, 
and fire of Viotti; and from the school 
of Viotti, after the lapse of another 
long period, the eccentric power, daz- 
zling ingenuity, and matchless mas- 
tery of Paganini, who might seem to 
have exhausted all its spells, if human 
talent were not always new, and the 
secrets of harmony inexhaustible. 

Thus the violin belongs to more 
than physical dexterity. Its excellence 
depends on the sensitive powers. It is 
more than a mean of conveying plea- 
sure to the ear ; it is scarcely less than 
an emanation from the mind. Of 
course this is said of it only in its 
higher grades of performance. In its 
lower, it is notoriously, of all instru- 
ments, the most intractable and un- 
bearable. We shall now give a slight 
coup d’eil of its chief schools and pro- 
fessors. 

The invention of the violin is lost 
in the dark ages. It was probably 
the work of those obscure artists who 
furnished the travelling minstrels with 
the rebec and viola, both common in 
the 12th century. The violar, or per- 
former on the viol, was a companion 
of the troubadour. The name fiddle 
is Gothic, and probably derived from 
viola. Videl and fedel, are the Ger- 
man and Danish. About the close of 
the 16th century, the violin, which 
once had six strings, with guitar frets, 
was fortunately relieved from those 
superfluities, and was brought nearly 
into its present form. But the bow 
remained, as of old, short—scarcely 
beyond the length of the violin itself. 


Its present length was due to Tartini.: 


‘Italy was the first seat of excellence 
in music, as in all the other arts; and 
France, in the 16th century, was, as 
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she has always been, the patron ofall 
that could add to the splendour of 
court, and the elegance of public 
amusement. In 1577, Catherine de 
Medicis, the wife and mother of kings, 
invited her countryman, Baltazarini, 
to France. His performance excited 
universal delight; and the violin, 
which, in the hands of the wandering 
minstrels, had fallen into contempt, 
became a European instrument. 

The first school was that of the ce- 
lebrated Corelli. This famous master 
was born at Fusignano, in the Bolog- 
nese, in February, 1653. In 1672 he 
visited Paris, then the chief seat of 
patronage. From Paris he made a 
tour through Germany, and returning, 
fixed it at Rome; and commenced 
that series of compositions, his twelve 
sonatas and his “ Ballate de Came- 
ra,” which formed his first fame as a 
composer ; crowning it by his solos, 
which have a fortune unrivalled by 
any other composition of his age, or of 
the age following—that of being still 
regarded as one of the most important 
studies of the performers fer their 
science, and still popular from their 
beauty. 

It is remarkable, that in those cen- 
turies which seemed to have scarcely 
recovered from the barbarism of the 
dark ages, and which were still in- 
volved in the confusion of civil wars, 
enthusiasm distinguished the progress 
of the public mind. It was not plea- 
sure, nor the graceful study of some 
fine intellectual acquisition, nor the 
desire of accomplishment ; it was a 
wild, passionate, and universal ardour 
for all that awakes the mind. The 
great schools of classic literature, of 
painting, of architecture, and of music 
—all first opened in Italy—were a 
conflux of students from all nations. 
The leading names of these schools 
were followed with a homage scarcely 
less than prostration. Even the mas- 
ters of that driest of all studies, the 
Roman law, gave their prelections, 
not to hundreds, but to thousands. 
The great painter had his “ seguaci,” 
who paid him almost the allegiance 
of a sovereign. The announcement 
that, in Rome, the most expressive, 
skilful, and brilliant of all masters of 
the violin presided at the Opera, drew 
students from every part of Italy, and 
even of Europe, all hastening to catch 
the inspiration of Archangelo Corelli. 
Cardinal Ottoboni, a man of talents, 
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was the friend of this great performer, 
who led the “ Academia,” or concert, 
held weekly at the Cardinal’s palace, 
and established the reputation which 
his countrymen held, by the title, 
“ Virtuosissimo di violino, e vero Orfeo 
di nostro tempo.” About the year 
1700, he produced his celebrated Solos. 
In 1713 he died, and was interred in 
the Pantheon, close to Raffaele. 

Corelli’s performance was eminent 
for grace, tenderness, and touching 
simplicity. It wanted the dazzling 
execution of later times, but its tone 
was exquisite. Geminiani, his pupil, 
said, long after, that it always remind- 
ed him of a sweet trumpet. For many 
subsequent years, his scholars per- 
formed an anniversary selection from 
his works over his tomb. At length 
the scholars themselves followed their 
master, and the honour sank with 
them into the grave. 

The next celebrated violinist was 
Francesco Geminiani, born at Lucca 
in 1680. After acquiring the rudi- 
ments of music from Scarlatti, he 
completed his studies under Corelli. 
He now began the usual life of the 
profession. His fame in Rome, as the 
first scholar of the renowned Corelli, 
spread through Italy, and he com- 
menced his career at Naples as the 
head of the orchestra. There his 
brilliancy, taste, and tone were unri- 
valled; yet, like many a concerto 
player, he was found but ill suited for 
the conduct of the orchestra. His im- 
petuosity and animation ran away with 
him ; he rose into ecstasies, and left 
the band wandering behind. He has 
been charged with deficiency as a 
timeist ; but this, though the most fre- 
quent failure of the amateur, seems so 
incompatible with the professor, and 
is so easily avoided by the practical 
musician, that we can scarcely believe 
it to have been among the errors of 
so perfect a performer. He was still 
scarcely above boyhood—he was am- 
bitious of display—he was full of 
fancy, feeling, and power ; and in this 
fulness he rioted, until the orchestra, 
unable to follow, were thrown into 
confusion. 

England is, after all, the great en- 
courager of talent. 


tated in Italy, or praised in France, 
but it is in England alone that it is 
rewarded. In 1714 Geminiani arrived 
in this country. George I. was then 
on the throne, 


He has not been fam- 


It may be imi-' 
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ed for a too liberal patronage of the 
fine arts, but he was a Germaa, which 
is equivalent to his being a lover of 
music. The Baron of Kilmansegge, 
a Hanoverian, and one of the royal 
chamberlains, was the protector of the 
young Italian violinist. Geminiani 
was introduced to the royal chamber ; 
where he played before the monarch, 
with Handel accompanying him on the 
harpsichord. The King was delight- 
ed; acknowledged the violin, in such 
hands, to be the master of all instru- 
ments ; and Geminiani was instantly 
in fashion. His reign was unusually 
long for a sitter on the capricious 
throne of taste,—he reigned fifteen 
years. During that time, no one was 
allowed to stand in competition with 
him in the qualities of finished execu- 
tion, elegance of conception, and vi- 
vidness of performance. After this 
period, he began to write bogks of in- 
struction, and treatises on harmony. 
He seems to have been the original 
inventor of those pieces of imitative 
music, which attained their height in 
that most popular and most tiresome 
of all battles, the “‘ Battle of Prague.” 
Geminiani conceived the extravagant 
idea of representing the chief part of 
the 13th Book of Tasso’s Jerusalem by 
music. The ingenuity of the com- 
poser must be tasked in vain, where 
he has to represent things wholly un- 
connected with musical sound. He 
may represent the march of armies or 
the roar of tempests, the heaving of 
the forest or the swell of ocean; but 
in what tones can he give the delibe- 
rations of council or the wiles of con- 
spiracy ? 

After a residence of thirty-six years 
in England, where he ought to have 
died, Geminiani went to Paris, where 
he was forgotten, and where he found 
it difficult to live. He returned only 
to pass through England on his way 
to Ireland, where, in a land singularly 
attached to music, the great master’s 
old age was honoured. Some faint 
recollection of him survives there still. 
His scholar Dubourg was leader of the 
King’s band ; and he delighted to do 
honour to the powers which had form- 
ed his own. Geminiani was frequently 
heard at the houses of his friends, and 
preserved, though in extreme old age, 
his early elegance. But his career 
was now near its close. A treatise on 
harmony, to which he confided his 
fame with posterity, was stolen or de- 
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stroyed by a domestic. The loss to 
the world was probably slight ; but to 
the old man was irreparable. It cer- 
tainly hastened his death; he sank 
perceptibly, and, after a year’s resi- 
dence in Ireland, died in 1762, in his 
eighty-third year. 

Carbonelli, a powerful performer, 
and scholar of Corelli, who came to 
this country about the year 1720, and 
was leader of the opera, is worth re- 
membering chiefly as the ancestor of 
that still more famous master of the 
art of pleasing English taste, of whom 
it was dexterously said, that “ he never 
brought a good hogshead of claret into 
his cellars, nor ever sent out a bad 
one.” His talent for composition 
must have been acknowledged. But 
the same tendency to poe the service 
of Bacchus to that of Apollo was ex- 
hibited by the violinist. He became 
a wine-merchant, and one of the 
*‘ purveyors to the King.” On this 
change were hung the following cou- 
plets :— 


** Let Rubinelli charm the ear, 

And steal the heart with voice divine, 
To Carbonelli I adhere, 

Instead of music, give me wine. 


** Yet give me both; with wine combined, 
Sweet music shall our joys improve ; 
Around the lyre be myrtle twined, 
And wine attune the song to love.” 


But a phenomenon was now to ap- 
pear—the famous Guiseppe Tartini. 
In all arts there is a strong similitude. 
They all make their progress by 
bounds. A long period passes in each, 
which is a period of imitation. The 
progress is slight, is nothing; then 
comes suddenly some man of singular 
powers, some human accident, who 
pushes the art beyond all its former 
limits, and heads a new era. This 
has been the history of invention from 
its slightest efforts to its noblest vic- 
tories, from pin-making to the “ Prin- 
cipia.” Tartini developed new powers 
in the violin, an instrument which 
seems to contain within its four simple 
strings all the mysteries of music, and 
which may be still far from exhausted. 

_ Tartini was, what in Italy would 
be ealled a barbarian, for he was a 
native of Istria; a territory from which 
Venice recruited her wildest merce- 
naries, and which, mingling Greek, 
Turk, and Italian, once lay like a bor- 
der land between Christendom and 


Islamism. But times are changed, and 
Austria, if she has not much improved 
its Christianity, has at least checked 
its Mahometanism. ‘Tartini’s birth. 
place was Pisano (April 1692). His 
family had been lately ennobled ; and 
as commerce was felt to be too humble 
for his descent, he was destined for 
the law. He was fantastic from the 
beginning. He first exhibited a for- 
bidden passion for music. The pas- 
sion lulled, or was superseded by a 
passion for fencing; he became the 
most expert of swordsmen, at a time 
when all the gladiators of Europe 
were furnished from Italy. It may be 
presumed, that law made but tardy 
progress in the rivalry of those active 
competitors. Perhaps, to obviate this 
state of things, he was sent, in 1710, 
to Padua, once the great school of the 
civilians. There he committed the 
natural, but still more irreparable, 
fault of falling desperately in love. 
The object of his passion was inferior 
to the hopes of his parvenu family, and 
he was soon cast off without mercy. 
The world was now before him ; but 
it was a desert, and the future delight 
and pride of Italy was near dying of 
hunger. At length, like many an- 
other son of misfortune, he fled to 
the cloister, where a relative, a 
monk, gave him protection. There 
he adopted the violin, as a solace to 
an uneasy mind; and rapidly ac- 
quired skill sufficient to take a place 
in the cathedral band. During this 
period his existence was unknown to 
his family. But on a grand festival, 
a gust of wind blowing aside the 
curtain which hid the orchestra, Tar- 
tini was seen by an acquaintance. 
The discovery was communicated to 
his family, a partial reconciliation fol- 
lowed, and as the triumphs of the law 
were now fairly given up, the way- 
ward son of genius was suffered to fol- 
low his own will, and be a violinist to 
the end of his days. 

But there was to be another stage in 
his ardent career. Veracini, a most 
powerful performer, happened to come 
to Venice. Tartini was struck with 
a new sense of the capacity of thé vio- 
lin. He determined to imitate, if not 
to excel, this brilliant virtuoso, He 
instantly left Venice, then a scene of 
tumultuous and showy life, retired to 
Ancona to devote himself to labour, 
and gave night and day to his instru- 
ment, There he made the curious 
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WOT : 
discovery of the Third Sound” — 
the resonance of a third note when the 
two upper notes of a chord are sound- 
ed. 
He now rose into fame, and was ap- 
pointed to one of the highest distinc- 
tions of the art, the place of first vio- 
lin to St Anthony of Padua himself. 
The artist was duly grateful ; for, with 
a superstition which can now only 
make us smile, but which was a proof 
of the lofty enthusiasm of his heart, as 
it was then accepted for the most strik- 
ing evidence of his piety, he dedicated 
himself and his violin to the service of 
the saint for ever. His pupils had al- 
ready spread his fame through the 
European capitals, and he received the 
most tempting offers from the chief 
courts. But his virtue was proof 
against all temptation. St Antony 
was his sovereign still. His violin 
would stoop to no more earthly supre- 
macy, and the great master lived and 
died in Padua. 

It is remarkable that all the chief 
virtuosi of the violin, if they live be- 
yond youth, palpably change their con- 
ception of excellence. Whether it is 
that their taste improves, or their fire 
diminishes, their latter style is almost 
always marked by a study of elegance, 
a fondness for cantabile, and a pathe- 
tic tenderness. Difficulty, force, and 
surprise, are their ambition no more. 
Tartini’s performance scarcely assum- 
ed superiority till mature manhood. 
He said “ that till he was thirty he had 
done little or nothing.” Yet the well- 
known story of his dream shows with 
what ardour he studied. Lalande re- 
lates it from his own lips. The story 
has all the vividness of a man of ima- 
gination, that man an Italian, and 
that Italian a devotee—for though 
Tartini was an Istrian, he had the true 
verve of the Ausonian ; and though he 
was not a monk, he was the sworn 
slave of St Anthony. 

‘“* He dreamed one night, in the year 
1713, that he had made a compact 
with Satan, who promised to be at his 
service on all occasions. And during 
his vision the compact was strictly 
kept—eyery wish was anticipated, and 
his desires were even surpassed. At 
length he presented the fiend with his 
violin, in order to discover what kind 
of musician he was. To his infinite 
astonishment, he heard him play a solo 
so singularly beautiful, that it eclipsed 
all the music he had ever heard or con- 
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ceived during his life. So great was 
his surprise, and so exquisite his delight, 
that it almost deprived him of the 
power of breathing. With the wild- 
ness of his emotions he awoke; and 
instantly seized his instrument, in the 
hope of executing what he had just 
heard. Butin vain. He was in des- 
pair. However, he wrote down such 
portions of the solo as he could re- 
cover in his memory ; still it was so 
inferior to what his sleep had produced, 
that he declared he would have broken 
his instrument, and abandoned music 
for ever, if he could have subsisted by 
any other means.” The solo still ex- 
ists, under the name of the “ Devil’s 
Sonata.” <A performance of great in- 
tricacy, but to which the imagination 
of the composer must have lent the 
beauty ; the charm is now undiscover- 
able. 

The late Dr Burney, an ingenious 
writer and a good musician, thus 
sketches the character of Tartini’s 
style. But Burney was a harpsichord 
player, and his instrument was the an- 
tipodes of the grace, delicacy, and ex- 
pression of the violin. The effect pro- 
duced on Tartini’s contemporaries is 
the true standard of his powers. His 
compositions want the hand that gave 
them vitality, Burney’s estimate seems 
much below the great artist's fame, 
yet still it is almost the only one left 
to us. 

“ Tartini, though he made Corelli 
his model in the purity of his harmony 
and the simplicity of his modulation, 
greatly surpassed him in the fertility 
and originality of his invention—not 
only in the subjects of his melodies, 
but in the truly cantabile manner of 
treating them. Many of his adagios 
want nothing but words to be excellent 
pathetic opera songs. His allegros 
are sometimes difficult ; but the pas- 
sages fairly belong to the instrument 
for which they were composed, and 
were suggested by his consummate 
knowledge of the finger-board and the 
powers of the bow. Yet I must, in 
justice to others, own, that though the 
adagio and solo playing in general of 
his scholars are exquisitely polished 
and expressive, yet it seems to ys as if 
that energy, fire, and freedom of bow, 
which modern symphonies and orches- 
tra playing require, were wanting.” 
Tartini’s compositions are by no means 
a test of his talents as a violinist. One 


of the habitual follies of all the leading — 
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violinists is, to turn composers. They 
seldom condescend to play any concer- 
tos but their own. This is a frequent 
failure in their popularity ; for the 
faculties required for composition, and 
for mastery of performance, are of a 
different order, and each may exist 
where there is almost a total deficiency 
of the other. Nine-tenths of the finest 
performers on any instrument are in- 
capable of musical conception. One 
great cause of the vast quantity of 
feeble, rambling, and extravagant com- 
position that overwhelms us at the 
present day, is the idle ambition in 
every pianist, harpist, or violinist to 
exhibit as an original genius, and, in- 
stead of giving to our ears the ideas of 
true composers, weary us with the 
vanity of their own. Yet Tartini’s 
compositions still have a practical 
value, and some of them have been 
lately republished for the use of the 
Conservatoire at Paris. 

The homage paid to those early 
artists seems frequently to have turned 
their heads; even now, there is no 
one class of mankind which furnishes 
so many eccentrics as musicians. Vera- 
cini’s name has been already mention- 
ed, as awaking Tartini into rivalry and 
excellence. He was the most daring, 
brilliant, and wild of violinists. His 
natural temperament had some share 
in this; for he was singularly ambi- 
tious, ostentatious, and vain. His own 
countrymen pronounced him “ Capo 
pozzo,’ the Crackbrained. At the 
*¢ Festa della Croce” at Lucea, an oc- 
easion on which the chief Italian in- 
strumentalists were in the habit of 
assembling from all quarters, Veracini, 
who, from long absence, was unknown 
to the Lucchese, put down his name 
for a solo. On entering the choir, he 
found that his offer was treated with 
neglect, and that the Padre Laurenti, 
a friar from Bologna—for ecclesiastics 
were often employed as musicians in 
the cathedrals—was at the desk of the 
solo-player. Veracini walked up at 
once to the spot where the padre stood 
in possession. ‘ Where are you go- 
ing ?”’ was the friar’s question—“ To 
take the place of first violin,” was the 
impetuous answer. But Laurenti was 
tenacious of his right, and told the ap- 
plicant that if he wished to display his 
powers, either at vespers or high mass, 
he should have a proper place assigned 
to him. Veracini indignantly turned 
on his heel, and scorning the padre’s 





location, went down to the lowest 
bench of the orchestra. When the 
time for his solo was come, he was 
called on by Laurenti, who appears to 
have acted as the director, to ascend 
into a more conspicuous place. “No,” 
said Veracini, “I shall play where I 
am, or no where.” He began—the 
tones of his violin, for which he was 
long celebrated, astonished every one 
—their clearness, purity, and passion 
were unrivalled ; all was rapture in the 
audience, even the decorum of the 
church could not restrain their cheers. 
And at the end of each passage, while 
the vivas were echoing round him, he 
turned to the hoary director in triumph, 
saying, “ That is the the way to play 
the first violin.” —(* Cosi si suona per 
fare il primo violino.”’) 

Veracini’s prompt and. powerful 
style must have made his fortune, if 
he had taken pupils. But he refused 
to give lessons to any one except a 
nephew; he himself had but one 


master, an uncle. His style was 
wholly his own. Strange, wild, and 
redundant. Violin in hand, he con- 


tinually travelled over Europe. A- 
bout 1745 he was in England. He 
had two Steiner violins, which he 
pronounced to be the finest in exist- 
ence, and with the mixture of super- 
stition and frivolity so common to his 
countrymen, he named one of them 
St Peter and the other St Paul! 
Violinists will feel an interest in know- 
ing that his peculiar excellencies con- 
sisted in his shake, his rich and pro- 
found arpeggios, and a vividness of 
tone that made itself heard through 
the loudest orchestra. 

The school of Tartini was ‘still the 
classic “ academe”’ of Italy. Nardini 
brings it nearer our own era. He 
was the most exquisite pupil of the 
great master. Of all instruments the 
violin has the closest connexion with 
the mind. Its matchless power of 
expression naturally takes the mould 
of the feelings; and where the per- 
former has attained that complete 
mastery which gives the instrument a 
language, it is grave, gay, touching, 
or romantic, according to the temper 
of the man, and almost of the hour. 
Nardini’s tenderness of mind gave 
pathos to his performance. He left 
the dazzling and the bold to others ; 
he reigned unequalled in the soft, 
sweet, and elegant. ‘ His violin,” 
says the President Dupaty, who heard 
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him in Italy in 1788, “ is a voice, or 
has one. It has made the fibres of 
my ear vibrate as they never did be- 
fore. To what a degree of tenuity 
does Nardini divide the air! How 
exquisitely he -touches the strings of 
his instrument! With what art he 
modulates and purifies their tones!” 

England was never visited by this 
fine virtuoso ; but her musical tastes 
were more than compensated by the 
arrival of Felice Giardini, who pro- 
duced effects here unrivalled till the 
appearance of Paganini. Giardini 
was born at Turin in 1716, and re- 
ceived his chief musical education 
under Somis, a scholar of Corelli. 
At the age of seventeen he went, as 
was the custom of the time, to seek 
his fortune in the great capitals. 
From Rome he went to Naples, and 
after a short residence in the chief 
musical cities of his own country, 
passing through Germany with still 
increasing reputation, came to Eng. 
land in 1750. His first display was a 
concert for the benefit of Cuzzoni, 
who, once the great favourite of the 
Italian opera, was now old, and en- 
feebled in all her powers. In her de- 
caying voice the violinist had all the 
unwilling advantage of a foil. The 
audience were even on the point of 
forgetting their gallantry, and throw- 
ing the theatre into an uproar, when 
the young Italian came forward. His 
first tones were so exquisite, and so 
unlike any thing that the living gene- 
ration had heard, that they instantly 
put all ill-humour to flight. As he 
proceeded, the rapture grew. At 
length all was a tumult, but a tumult 
of applause, and applause so loud, 
long, and overwhelming, as to be ex- 
ceeded by none ever given to Garrick 
himself. His fortune was now made, 
if he would but condescend to take it 
up as it lay before him. But this 
condescension has seldom formed a 
part of the wisdom of genius; and 
Giardini was to follow the fate of so 
many of his showy predecessors. 

His first error was that avarice 
which so curiously and so often com- 
bines with the pies rsa of the foreign 
artist. In 1754 he was placed at the 
head of the Opera orchestra. In 
1756 he adopted the disastrous idea, 
in connexion with the celebrated Sig- 
nora Mingotti, of making rapid opu- 
lence by taking the theatre. Like 
every man who has eyer jnvolved 
VOL, XLI, NO, CCLY, 
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himself in that speculation, he was 
ruined. He then fell back upon his 
profession, and obtained a handsome 
livelihood by pupils, and his still un- 
rivalled performance. Still he was 
bas july capricious, and querulous, 
and old age was coming on him with- 
out a provision. He had now been 
nearly thirty years in England, and 
his musical rank and the recollection 
of his powers would doubtless have 
secured for him the public liberality 
in his decline. But he then committed 
the second capital error of the foreign 
artists, that of restléssness, and break- 
ing off their connexion with the coun- 
try in which they have been long 
settled. Giardini went to recom- 
mence life in Italy with Sir William 
Hamilton. But Italy now knew no- 
thing of him, and was engrossed by 
younger men. After lingering there 
just long enough to discover his folly 
in cne shape, he returned to England 
to discover it in another. Five years” 
absence from London had broken off 
all his old connexions, dissolved all 
his old patronage, and left him a 
stranger in all but name. His health, 
too, was sinking. He was enfeebled 
by dropsy ; his sight was failing ; and 
he was glad to find employment as a 
supernumerary or tenor in the orches- 
tra, where his talent had once reigned 
supreme. He attempted a burletta 
opera at the little Haymarket theatre, 
failed ; took his company to St Peters- - 
burg, failed at that extremity of Eu- 
rope ; took them to Moscow, failed 
there ; and then could fail no more. 
In Moscow, at the age of eighty, he 
died. 


In music, as in poetry, there have tid 


always been tou'schools. The classic 
and the romantic. The former regu- 
lar, graceful, elegant ; the latter wild, 
often rude, often ungraceful, but often 
powerful, and postponing all things to 
power. The classic gaining its object 
by addressing itself to the sense of 
pleasure, the romantic by exciting the 
sense of admiration. ‘The triumphs 
of the two schools have alternated in 
music as in poetry. The weariness 
of excessive elegance has lowered the 
popularity of the one, the exhaustion 
of strong sensations has extinguished 
the honours of the other. Thus runs 
the circle. A performer. was now 
to appear whose consummate elegance 
gave the palm to the classic school for 
the time. The name of Giornovichi 
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is still-remembered by some of our 
living amateurs. He was-a Palermi- 
tan, born in the year 1745, a year 
which has left its mark strongly, for 
other reasons, on British recollection. 
His life was spent in roving through 
the capitals of Europe. Acquiring 
his exquisite and touching style under 
the celebrated Lolli, he went to Paris. 
After extinguishing all competitor- 
ship, even in jealous France, for two 
years, he went to Prussia as first violin 
in the royal chapel at Potsdam. He 
then went, preceded by his fame, to 
St Petersburg. From 1792 he re- 
mained four years in England, visiting 
the provinces and Ireland, to the great 
delight of the public taste. - Then, 
with that love of rambling which cha- 
racterises musicians and foreign artists 
of every description, he returned to 
Germany, from Germany went to 
Russia, and in St Petersburg died in 
1804. The late Michael Kelly, in his 


pleasant nightgown-and-slipper style, 
gives, perhaps, as true a conception 
of this admirable violinist as could be 
given by the most formal character. 
He heard him at Vienna on his way 


from Russia. “ He was a man of a 
certain age, but in the full vigour of 
talent. His tone was very ‘powerful, 
his execution most rapid, and his 
taste, above all, alluring. No per- 
former in my remembrance played 
such pleasing music. He generally 
closed his concertos with a rondo, the 
subject of which was some popular 
Russian air, to which he composed 
variations with enchanting taste.” 
Another authority has observed, that, 
“ slightly educated, and shallow as a 
musician, his native talent, and the 
facility with which he was enabled to 
conquer mechanical difficulties, ren- 
‘dered him so brilliant and powerful a 
player, that, for a time, he was quite 
the rage in both France and Eng- 
land.” We are inclined to prefer 
Michael Kelly’s verdict. Giornovi- 
chi’s style was neither powerful nor 
brilliant. It was, what is better than 
either, delightful. Possessing great 
mastery of execution, it was always 
subservient to a native beauty of con- 
-ception, which made his performance 
perhaps the most charming that was 
ever known. Delicacy, refinement, 
polish of the highest order, were 
there ; but no violinist within memory 
had so fine a faculty of concealing his 
“art, and subduing the audience as with 
” 
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a spell. His coneertos have now 
gone out of fashion. Intrieacy, eceen- — 
tricity, and novelty are the choice of 
instrumentalists in our day. The 
startling, strange, and difficult are the 
modern triumph of the artist. But 
in these feats of the finger he aban- 
dons the nobler triumph of the soul, 
The coneertos of Giornovichi remain 
before us as evidence of the elegance, 
tenderness, and sensibility of his. ge- 
nius. They are, of course, neglected 
by the modern solo player, who must 
astonish, or be nothing; but they 
form the limit of all that is delicious 
in the violin ; and the first artist who 
will have the courage to try how far 
they may be felt by an audience, even 
in our day, will find that they possess 
at least rudiments of success, which 
are not to be found in the abruptness 
and extravagancies of the later moun- 
tebanks of the finger-board. 

By a strange contrast with the play- 
ful grace of his style, Giornovichi’s 
temper was more than irritable. His 
life seems to have been a long quarrel 
with men and countries. He was al- 
most a professed duellist. His caprices 
alienated the public ; and-his patrons 
generally found his petulanee more 
than equivalent to their pleasure in his 
ability. He left England in anger, 
and appears to have transported this 
luckless spirit wherever he went. But 
he was a matchless musician, and his 
concertos must be long the study of 
every artist who desires to discover 
the true secret of captivation. 

The classic school was now to give 
way to the romantic. Viotti, a name 
still familiar, appeared in ‘London in 
1790, at Salomon’s concerts. He was 
instantly recognised as the creator of 
a new era of the violin. Bold, ma- 
jestic, and magnificent, his style of 
composition was admirably seconded 
by the brillianey and vividness of: his 
execution. Unlike the majority of 
great violinists, he had also the talent 
of a great composer. No man of 
modern times approached so near to 
the sublime. His master had been the 
well-known Pugnani, whose breadth 
of performance and force of tone were 
long unequalled. But to these his 
pupil added the fire of genius. 

Viotti was born in 1755, at Fon- 
taneto in Piedmont. His musical 
education was early and rapid. At 
twenty he was first violinist in the 


‘Royal Chapel of Turin, After a few 
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years’ study there, he commenced 
the usual tour of artists, and passing 
through Germany, came to Paris, 
There he was the universal wonder ; 
but his petulance at a concert in the 
palace at Versailles droye him from 
public representation. 

It happened’ unfortunately for. his 


peaceable career that he was a good - 


deal infected with the revolutionary 
absurdities of the time, and the angry 
musician notoriously avenged himself 
by becoming the peevish republican. 
On the increasing tumults in 1790, 
which threatened to put an end to the 
arts along with the artists, Viotti left 
Paris, and came to England. His 
reception was rapturous; delighting 
England and eclipsing all competi- 
tion. But the Revolution in France 
had already made terrible progress. 
The French church and nobility had 
been destroyed, the unhappy King and 
Queen had been murdered; and yet 
this terrible catastrophe, which has 
stained the name of France for ever, 
and which should have shut the lips 
of all men against the very name of 
Republicanism, actually inflamed the 
language of Revolution every where 
into absolute treason. Viotti’s tem- 
perament had the Italian excitability. 
His knowledge of government proba- 
bly amounted to no more than the 
nonsense of the Parisian declaimers, 
and his gratitude to the country which 
paid and protected him was said to 
have been wholly effaced by the ridi- 
culous ambition of flourishing as a 
politician. Whether he went the full 
length of acting as a revolutionary 
agent for France, or was merely fool 
enough to talk insolently of England, 
those were not times to suffer inso- 
lence, however excellently a man 
might fiddle. The example, too, 
might have encouraged more of those 
extra-orchestral performances ; for 
Franee was at that time absolutely 
rabid, and England full of adventurers, 


‘who, however without a name, were 


certainly not without a purpose. 
There were said to be conspiracies 
among the French and Italian cooks 
and valets, whom our noblemen had 
been’ weak enough to bring into their 
service. Instances were mentioned 
where those ruffians had club dinners, 


in which nothing but treason was - 


talked against the country that gave 
them bread, and where they dipped 


their handkerchiefs in claret, in com-— 
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memoration ‘of tlie death of Louis 
le Tyran,” the least of a tyrant of 
any king since Pharamond, These 
things seem only monstrous folly now 
—they were age perils then; and 
the sooner the clubbists were sent 
back to their proper place, Paris and 
her massacres, the better. 

Viotti, with all his Republican sym- 
pathies, and we do not charge his 
memory with any direct attempt. to 
put them in practice here, knew Paris 
too well to return there while the 
feyer of Directories and Demoeraeies 
raged, He quietly withdrew to Ger- 
many, and there, in a villa near Ham- 
burgh, he devoted himself to a mueh 
more suitable occupation than the rise 


-or fall of dynasties, the production of 


some of those works, including’ his 
duets, which will make him remem- 
bered long after his political follies 
are forgotten. But it is difficult for a 
foreigner to avoid a sentimental dis- 
play. The words cost him nothing, 
‘od, the feeling seldom much more. 
‘* Cet ouvrage,” says Viotti, in the 
preface to his ‘ Six Duos Concertan- 
tes,’ * est le fruit du loisir que le 
malheur me procure. Quelques mor- 
ceaux ont été dictés par la peine, 
d’autres par l’espoir,” He was at 
this time living in a little palace, with 
every enjoyment that man could de- 
sire, and with every spot of the world 
open to him except Paris, where he 
would probably have been hanged for 
too little democracy, and London, 
where he had already exhibited too 
much. 

His career was still eapable of pros- 


- perity; but his rashness rendered him 


unlucky. After a few years, in which 
his fame as a violin composer eontinu- 
ally rose, he returned to England ; 
but instead of relying on his own as- 


‘tonishing powers as a performer, he 
‘plunged into trade, became a wine- 
- merchant, and shortly suffered the na- 


tural consequences of exchanging a 

it which he understood better 
than any other man alive, for a pur- 
suit of which he knew nothing, He 


- lost all that he was worth in the world. 


He then returned to Paris as Direetor 
of the Conservatoire ; but there he 
found himself all but forgotten. With 
the usual fate of musicians and actors, 
long absent, and returning into the 
midst of a new generation, he found 
national jealousy combining with the 
love of something new ; and between 
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both, he felt himself in what is termed 
a false position. He now gave up his 
employment, and on a pension return- 
ed to England, a country, of which, 
notwithstanding his republican * ex- 
altation,” he was fond. Here, min- 
gling occasionally with society, still 
admired for his private performance 
on the violin—for he had entirely 
abandoned public exhibition—and liv- 
ing much at the house of Chinnery, 
an officer in the Treasury, fond of 
music, and who gave showy fétes at 
his villa near London—feétes which 
finally ruined the giver, not only in 
fortune but in character—Viotti sunk 
into calm decay, and died March 3, 
1824, aged 69. Viotti’s appearance 
was striking—he was tall, of an im- 
posing figure, and with a countenance 
of strong expression—his forehead 
lofty, and his eye animated. As a 
composer for the violin he is unques- 
tionably at the head of all his school, 
and his school at the head. Its ex- 
cellencies are so solid, that his violin 
conéertos may be transferred to any 
other instrument, without a change of 
their character, and scarcely a dimi- 
nution of their effect. Some of the 
most powerful concertos for the piano 
are Viotti’s, originally composed for 
the violin. The character of his style 
is nobleness. Pure melodies and rich 
harmonies had been attained by others ; 
but it was reserved for him to unite 
both with grandeur. This was, in 
some degree, the result of his having 
been the scholar of Pugnani, the first 
man who taught the Italians the effect 
of combined breadth and brilliancy. 
But it was for the celebrated Pied- 
montoise to be at once supremely ele- 
gant and forcible, and to unite the 
most touching taste with the most 
dazzling command of all the powers 
of the instrument. Another style 
has followed, and eccentricity forms 
the spell of the day — eccentricity 
doubtless sustained by extraordinary 
spirit of execution, but still destined 
to pass away, after the brief period of 
surprise, and to leave public taste free 
fo return to the “ sublime and beau- 
tiful”’ of Viotti. 

It might be interesting to examine 
the state of the French, German, and 
English schools in detail ; but we can 
now advert only to the living per- 
former, who in each occupies the 
principal place. De Beriot appears 
to hold the highest estimation among 
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those French violinists who have vi- 
sited England within these few years. 
He is probably also the best of the 
native performers. All the violinists 
of France, who have figured since 
Rode, are growing old, and we have 
heard of no showy and novel succes- 
sor. The school of Rode is still the 
prevailing taste of the Conservatoire, 
and it is of the nature of every school 
to degenerate. 

The French mind has little of ori- 
ginality. In all things the French- 
man is clever at imitation. There are 
a greater number of ¢olerable musi- 
cians, painters, architects, and actors 
in France than in the whole Continent 
besides. But the brilliancy, force, 
and daring of genius must be sought 
for in other lands. Italy has taught 
France all that she knows. The 
painting, the architecture, the com- 
position, the military art, even the 
swordsmanship of France are the loan 
of Italy. The loan has always de- 
generated in less than half a century, 
and the art sank until it was revived 
by some fresh infusion from the 
fountain-head. Some son of genius 
crossed the Alps, and astonished the 
Frenchman, clever as he is, by arts 
unknown before. 

De Beriot is essentially of the school 
of Rode, though he is understood to 
be ambitious of referring his skill to 
Viotti. But his style, dexterous rather 
than dazzling, intricate rather than 
profound, and sparkling rather than 
splendid, is altogether inferior to the 
majestic beauty of the master violinist 
of the last age. It must be acknow- 
ledged that De Beriot’s conduct on 
the death of the unhappy Malibran 
raust raise more than doubts of his 
sensibility. And the musician, like 
the poet, who is destitute of feeling, 
is deprived of the first source of ex- 
cellence. He may be ingenious, but 
he never can be great. He is igno- 
rant of the secret which supremely 
sways the mind. It is probable that 
he will never return to this country. 
The impression which he has left 
behind is fatal to all popularity. 
In Germany, Spohr is still the cele- 
brated name. Louis Spohr was 
born in the Brunswick territory, in 
1784. His distinctions were rapid ; 
for at twenty-one, after making a 
tour of the German cities, and vi- 
siting Russia with increasing fame, 
he was appointed first violin and 
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composer to the Duke of Saxe Go- 
tha. In 1817, he made a tour of 
the Italian cities, and in 1820 came 
to England, where he performed at 
the Philharmonic concerts. He had 
already been known to violinists by 
the science of his compositions, and 
his knowledge of the capacities of the 
violin. His performance in this coun- 
try exhibited all the command which 
was to be expected from German vi- 
gour. But it must be confessed that 
the want of conception was apparent. 
His style was heavy. -With remarkable 
purity of tone, and perfect skill in the 
management of the bow, he was never 
brilliant.. Sweet melodies, graceful 
modulations, and polished cadenzas 
were all; and in these are not con- 
tained the spells of music. Even his 
large and heavy figure had some effect 
in prejudicing the ear against his style. 
All seemed ponderous alike. The 
weather, too, during his visit, hap- 
pened to be unusually close for the 
season, and the rather corpulent Ger- 
man too palpably suffered under a 
perpetual thaw. His performance in 
this state was the reverse of elegant ; 
and the intricacy of his composition, 
the perpetual toil of science, and the 
general absence of expression—quali- 
ties so visible in all his written works, 
without the exception of his best opera, 
Faust—oppressed his violin. 

The most popular‘violin composer 
now in Germany, or in Europe, is 
Mayseder. His style is singularly, 
yet sometimes showily toilsome. As 
Spohr’s is the labour of science, May- 
seder’s is the labour of brilliancy. 
His works are strictly for the fashion 
of the time—popular airs with showy 
variations, some feeble and affected, 
but some unquestionably of remark- 
able richness, variety, and subtlety. 
His air, with variations, dedicated to 
Paganini, the “‘ pons asinorum” of our 
amateurs, is a well-known specimen 
of all those qualities, and is even a 
happier specimen of Paganini’s style 
than any published composition of the 
great violinist himself. 

The English school of the present 
day is but a name. What the “ Royal 
Academy of Music” may yet pro- 
duce, is, of course,‘in the clouds of 
all things future. But forming many 
very dexterous performers, and some 
tolerable composers, it has exhibited 
no hope of giving England a musical 
genius. However, this is not said in 
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any spirit of invidiousness against an 
institution, graceful in its nature, in- 
genious in its direction, and almost 
essential in its results to national re- 
finement. Under the superintendence 
of Lord Burghersh, himself a distin- 
guished amateur, and the approval of 
Royalty, the institution has already 
considerably improved the perform- 
ances of our theatrical orchestras, and 
has supplied our music meetings and 
public concerts with a race of well- 
taught musicians. So far it has “ done 
the state some service.” 

But the great point remains. How 
is England to make or find those ta- 
lents which render Germany and Italy 
the source of such perennial musical 
excellence, or rather which at brief 
intervals render them so habituall 
productive of minds which give a fresh 
impulse to the powerful and lovely 
art of harmony? To answer this 
question, it must be remembered, that 


-in Germany and Italy alone the /ower 


orders are musically educated: in 
Germany, in the peasant schools ; in 
Italy, in the schools attached to the 
churches and monasteries. In both 
these countries, out of this multitude 
new talents are constantly arising. 
While even in France, where immense 
patronage is extended to music, and 
where music is a national boast, but 
where it is not a part of national edu- 
cation, a new name in music is among 
the rarest of all possible things. Her 
Conservatoire produces elegant per- 
formers ; but those may be made by 
practice under any sky. But*all her 
ranks of performers are shaped ac- 
cording to the last style of Germany 
or Italy—a Kreutzer, a Spohr, or a 
Paganini. Of composers, with man 
elegant, she has not one original 
Even Auber, though among the most 
pleasing dramatic composers of Eu- 
rope, and greatly superior to the whole 
heavy school which at present over- 
loads taste in Germany, is impressed 
with Rossini in every line. Auber is 
a Parisian Rossini. f : 

It is probable that/the first ftp to 
discover the ying 4 power, of the 
English mind in piusic, must be to 
extend the musical education to the 
multitude. The task might not be dif- 
ficult. The system of collecting the 
children of the people into large masses 
in our national schools would seem to 
afford the easiest means imaginable 
for giving them a certain degree of 
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general instruction in the rudiments 
of music. Those whose natures were 
adverse would soon exhibit their unfit- 
néss, and might be left to themselves ; 
but those who had a natural faculty 
for this delightful employment of the 
idle hour, and solace of the unhappy 
one, would rapidly imbibe the know- 
ledge necessary ; and where genius 
éxisted, its discovery would be inevit- 
able. Other results of still higher 
value would be felt at no distant pe- 
riod. A musical faeulty among the 
people would save them from the 
temptation, almost the necessity, of 
having recourse to those gross ex- 
cesses; which are much oftener the 
refuge from total want of occupation, 
than even the iiidulgence of vitiated 
tastes. Those wretched haunts into 
which our workmen and peasantry are 
inveigled by the mere restlessness of 
the idle mind and hand, would lose a 
large part of their attractions, when 
the better tastes of the people found 
so much simpler, safer, and cheaper 
employment for their leisure. We are 
fully aware that this cannot be done 
at once. With our habits, the ve 

thention of the English peasant wit 

a guitar in his hand, or throwing that 
hand across the strings of a harp, may 
séem ludicrous. Yet the Spanish pea- 
satit, as active, industrious, and manly 
a labourer of the ground as any in 
Europe; is seen with a guitar in his 
hand, whenever that hand has not the 
spade. The German peasant is fre- 
quently a clever harpist, violinist, and 
pianist; and in neither instance is 
there the slightest diminution of in- 
dustry or manliness in the national 
character ; while a great deal is cori. 
fessedly added to its temperance, so- 
cial intelligence, and personal enjoy- 
ment. The cultivation of vocal mu- 
sic is known to be extremely common 
among the German soldiery ; but it 
has never enfeebled their prowess in 
the field ; on the contrary, it has often 
inflamed their hatural intrepidity into 
heroism. In those minor details of 
service, which yet are so essential to 
the general superiority of troops, in 
regularity of marching, in orderly 
cantonment, in bearing the fatigue of 
the field and the weariness of the gar- 
fison, and in a hundred other matters 
of this kind, the fondness of the Ger- 
tan for music renders him a remark- 
ably contented, obedient, and correct 
soldier. If the Royal Academy of 
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Music could spread its influence in 
the direction of the people, by either 
fixing teachers of popular music in the 
smaller towns and villages at small 
salaries, or encouraging the leading 
inhabitants of those places to have 
little public competitions, give little 
prizes to the best performers, and from 
time to time forward to the Academy 
in London those who exhibited the 
most marked ability, and who intended 
to make music their profession, there 
can be no doubt whatever that civili- 
sation and innocent pleasure among 
the humbler ranks would receive an 
important impulse. The music of our 
ehurches, too, would derive a still 
more powerful improvement from this 
cultivation. In its present state, the 
chureh service in our cities, thougli 
often admirably sustained in its other 
departments, almost universally falls 
short in all that belongs to music. 
The organ may be of the first order, 
and its performer a master of his aft, 
but the hymn, left to a few miserable 
trebles among the charity children, 
must always be repulsive. The true 
effect of church musie is to be known 
otily where the congregation join ; and 
they ean join effectively only where 
there is some knowledge of music dif- 
fused among the people. No cathe- 
dral choir, however scientific, can sup- 
ply the deficiency. The cathedral 
music is, in general, the very reverse 
of devotional; and a long anthem, 
with its solos, duetts, artificial, ab- 
struse, and often dreary labour of 
science, is a trial which, offending 
the whole nature of the service, of- 
fends the ear of many, and the taste 
of all. Once more, we say to the 
royal and noble patrons of that Aca- 
edmy, that if they desire to be of 
national benefit, they must make the 
effort on a national scale: They may 
answer, that the narrowness of their 
funds prohibits this. We answer, that 
the narrowness of their funds results 
solely from the narrowness of their 
design. What have they done, even 
within their own limits? To speak 
in the gentlest terms, they have done 
just so much as to point out the error 
of their principle. The Academy, 
during the more than half-dozen years 
of its existence, has done what might 
have been done by atiy private school, 
and _ more. It has made some 
respectable ormers, certainly fidt 
one remarkable. It has not sent ifito 
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public one distinguished artist on any 
instrument whatever—not one first- 
rate singer—not one popular com- 
poser. It has not produced a single 
operas a single sinfonia, a single con- 
certo, known beyond its own walls. 
We doubt if it has even produced a 
single song ever heard beyond its own 
orchestra. In all this we desire most 
especially to avoid whatever may be 
regarded as personal to the patrons or 
conductors of the Institution. We are 
satisfied that, so far as the details are 
concerned, their conduct is all that 
could be expected, But we can have 
no hesitation in saying, that, in a pub- 
lic point of view, the Academy has 
limited its objects until the result is 
inefficiency. What has it done for 
that most important portion of public 
music, the music of the church? What, 
for that most elegant portion, the mu~ 
sic of the drama? What, for that most 
brilliant, the music of the harp, violin, 
and piano? What, for that most touch- 
ing, sensitive, and influential, the mu- 
sic of song ; the popular air, the bal- 
lad, the simple yet powerful beauty 
of the national melody? Those are 
things which the Academy must begin 
to do, or the public will begin to en- 
quire whether the same ends may not 
be accomplished at less expense—whe- 
ther our orchestras would not have 
the same number of decent perform. 
ers, had the Academy never existed— 
and whether a remodelling of the 
whole, in the larger views, with a 
better. construction of the plan, and 
with a more effective application to 
the excitement of musical taste among 
the great body of the people, would 
not be a matter equally advantageous, 
expedient, and easy. 

In our remarks on the musical ge- 
nius of Italy, we had said, that south 
of the Alps lay the fount from which 
flowed periodically the whole re- 
freshment of the musical mind of Eu- 
rope. One of these periodic gushes 
has burst out in our own day, and 
with a power which has never been 
rivalled by Italy herself. Paganini 
has commenced a new era of the king 
of all instruments, uniting the most 
boundless mastery of the violin with 
the most vigorous conception. Auda- 
cious in his experiments on the capa- 
city of his instrument, yet refined to 
the extreme of subtlety ; scientific, yet 
wild to the verge of extravagance, he 
brings to music the enthusiasm of 
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heart and habit, which would have. 
made him eminent in perhaps any 
other pursuit of the human faculties. . 
Of a performer who has been so lately. 
before the public, and whose merits 
have been so amply discussed, it would. 
be superfluous to speak in detail. But, 
by universal consent, Paganini has, 
exhibited in his performance all the. 
qualities combined, which separately: 
once gave fame. By asingular adap- 
tation, his exterior perfectly coincides. 
with his performance ; his tall gaunt 
figure, his leng fleshless fingers, his 
wild, eager, and wan visage, his thin. 
grey locks falling over his shoulders, 
and his singular smile, sometimes bit- 
ter and convulsive, always strange, 
make up an aspect which approaches 
nearly to the spectral, When he 
comes on the stage, half crouching, 
slowly creeping onward as if he found, 
his withered limbs too weak to bear 
him, and with his wild eye glancing: 
by fits round the house, he looks not 
unlike some eriminal escaped from the 
dungeon where he had been worn 
down by long confinement, or a luna. 
tic who had just been released from his 
chains. Of all earthly forms his is the 
least earthly. But it is when the first 
uproar of reception is stilled, when the 
orchestra has played its part, and the 
solo is to begin, that Paganini exhi- 
bits his singularity and his power in 
full view. He has hitherto held the 
violin hanging by his side; he now 
raises it up slowly, fixes his eye upon 
it as a parent might look upon a fa- 
vourite child ; gives one of his ghastly 
smiles ; lets it down again, and glances 
round the audience, who sit in the 
profoundest silence looking at this 
mystie pantomime, as if it were an es- 
sential part of the performance. He 
then seizes it firmly, thrusts it close 
to his neck, gives a glance of triumph 
on all sides, waves his bow high above 
the strings, dashes it on them with a 
wild crash, and with that single im-. 
pulse lets out the whole torrent of har- 
mony. 

Peculiar as this picture may seem, 
it is only to those who have not heard 
the great master. To those who have 
it will appear tame. He is extrava- 
gant beyond. all bounds; yet his ex- 
travagance is not affectation, it is 
scarcely more than the natural result 
of a powerful passion acting on a ners. 
vous temperament, and naturalized by 
habits of lonely labours by an all-ene 
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grossing imagination, and by a musical 
sensibility which seems to vibrate 
through every fibre of his frame. The 
whole man is an instrument. 

It must, however, be acknowledged 
that his eccentricity in his latter per- 
formances, sometimes injured his ex- 
cellence. His mastery of the violin 
was so complete, that he often dared 
too much; and by attempting in his 
frolic moods, and his frolics are fren- 
zies, to imitate things altogether below 
the dignity of music, he offended his 
audience. One of his favourite freaks 
was the imitation of old women’s 
voices! He imitated birds, cats, and 
wolves. We have heard him give va- 
riations to the pretty air of the « Car- 
nival de Venise,” the variations con- 
sisting of imitations of all the cracked 
trumpets, the drums, the fifes, the 
squeaking of the old women, the 
screaming of the children, and the 
—, of Punch. These were 
follies. But when his better genius 
resumed its influence he was unequal- 
led, and probably will remain un- 
equalled for another generation. He 
enjoyed one result which genius has 
too seldom enjoyed, extraordinary 
emolument. He is said to have made, 
during the single year of his residence 
in England, upwards of L.20,000. 
His half share of the receipts of a sin- 
gle concert at the King’s Theatre was 
said to amount to seven hundred gui- 
neas. Thus, in his hands, he estab- 
lished the superiority of the viclin as 
a means of production over all others, 
and even over the human voice. Ca- 
talani, in her days of renown, never 
made so much by single performances. 
Paganini has now gone to Italy, where 
he has purchased estates, and where, 
if he is wise, he will continue and live 
on his fame. If he is weak or avari- 
cious, he will return to England; 
when his powers will have decayed, he 
will meet the reception of so many 
great performers, who have forgotten 
that time makes inroads on every 
thing ; he will receive pity where he 
once conquered applause; and like 
Mara, Giardini, Rode, and a host of 
others, he will fly from the country, 
disheartened and disappointed, to hide 
his head in some obscure corner of the 
Continent, where he will leave his 
money to his housekeeper, his body to 
the monks, and die. 

_ The novelties which Paganini has 
introduced into. his performance have 
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been highly panegyrized. Those are, 
his playing occasionally on a violin 
with but the fourth string—his pizzi- 
cato with the fingers of the left hand, 
giving the instrument something of 
the effect of the guitar—his use of the 
harmonic tones, and his staccato. 
That these are all novelties, that they 
add to the general compass of the vio- 
lin, and that they exhibit surprising 
skill in the performer, we entirely al- 
low. But excepting the staccato, 
which is finished and elegant, we have 
not been able to feel their peculiar 
value. That they may be the open- 
ing of future and wide triumphs to this 
beautiful and mysterious instrument, 
we believe perfectly possible. But in 
their present state they appear rather 
tricks than triumphs, rather specimens 
of individual dexterity than of instru- 
mental excellence. ‘The artist’s true 
fame must depend on his appeal to the 
soul. Paganini was born in Scura, 
about 1784. He looks a hundred. 

A new candidate for praise has 
lately appeared among us in the per- 
son of Olé (Olous) Bull. Half his 
name would entitle him to our hospi- 
tality. He is a Norwegian, and un- 
propitious as the remote north may be 
conceived to the softer arts, Olé Bull 
is the only artist of Europe who ean 


‘remind the world of Paganini. But 


unlike the great Maestro, he is nearly 
self-taught. His musical impulse came 
on him when he was about eight years 
old. His family successively propos- 
ed the Church and the Law; he es- 
poused the violin, and at twenty 
resolved to trust to it and fortune. 
Some strange tales are told of his des- 
titution. But all the histories of the 
great musicians have a tinge of ro- 
mance. Olé Bull’s was ultra-roman- 
tic. He reached Paris in the period 
of the cholera. All ‘was terror and 
silence. His purse was soon exhaust- 
ed. One day, after a walk of misery, 
he found his trunk stolen from his mi- 
serable lodging. His violin was gone 
with it! In a fit of despair he ran out 
into the streets, wandered about for 
three days, and finished his wander- 
ings by throwing himself into the 
Seine. Frenchmen always throw 
themselves into the Seine, as we un- 
derstand, for one or all of the three 
reasons :—that the Seine has seldom 
water enough in it to drown any — : 
that it is the most public point of the 
capital, and the suicide enjoys. the 
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greatest number of spectators; and 
that, let the worst befall, there is a net 
stretched across the river, if river it 
must be called, which may save the 
suicide, if he can keep his head above 
water for a while, or at least secure 
his body for a spectacle in the Morgue 
next morning. But we believe that 
the poor Norwegian was not awake to 
those advantages, and that he took the 
Seine for a bona fide place where the 
wretched might get rid of their wretch- 
edness. He plunged in, but, fortun- 
ately, he was seen and rescued. Few 
men in their senses ever attempt to 
commit suicide ; not even madmen at- 
tempt it twice ; and Olé Bull, proba- 
bly brought back to a wiser and more 
pious feeling of his duties by his pre- 
servation, bethought him of trying his 
professional powers. He sold his last 
shirt to hear Paganini,—a sale which 
probably affects a foreigner but little. 
He heard, and resolved to rival him. 
The concert season returned. He 
gave a concert, gained 1200 francs, 
and felt himself on the road to for- 
tune. He now made a tour of Italy, 
was heard with pleasure ; and at the 
San Carlos at Naples with rapture ; 
on one night he is said to have been 
encored nine times ! From Italy, where 
performers learn their art, he return- 
ed to Paris, like all his predecessors, 
for renown, and, like them, at length 
brought his matured talent to England 
for money. He is now twenty-five 
years old, if at that age his talent can 
be spoken of as matured. Determined 
in all things to rival the Gran Maes- 
tro, he would condescend to nothing 
less than a series of concerts in the 
vast enceinte of the Italian Opera 
House. The audiences were nume- 
rous, but the crowd belonged to Pa- 
ganini. He has since performed with 
great popularity at the musical festi- 
vals ; and if he shall overcome the ab- 
surd and childish restlessness which 
has so often destroyed the hopes of 
the most popular artists—can avoid 
hiring the Opera House—and can 
bring himself to avoid alternate flights 
to Italy and the North Pole, he will 
make his foftune within the next ten 
years. If he resolve otherwise, and 
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must wander, he will make nothing, 
and will die a beggar. 

His performance is of a very high 
order, his tone good, and his execu- 
tion remarkably pure, powerful, and 
finished. He delights in double stop- 

ing, in playing rich chords, in which 

e contrives to employ the whole four 
strings at once, and in a singularly de- 
licate, rapid, and sparkling arpeggio. 
Altogether, he treads more closely on 
Paganini’s heel than any violinist 
whom we have ever heard. Still he 
is not Paganini. The imitator must 
always be content to walk im the se- 
cond rank ; and his imitation, though 
the imitation of a man of talent, is so 
close, that if the eyes were shut it 
would be scarcely possible to detect 
the difference. Paganini is the paren- 
tage, and we must still pay superior 
honour to the head of the line. But 
Olé Bull will be no unfit inheritor of 
the title and estate. 

We recommend Mr Dubourg’s very 
pleasing and well-arranged volume to 
all who take an interest, and who does 
not? in the violin. But we recom- 
mend it for the still higher object, al- 
most the moral one, of pointing out to 
men of ability in the arts the extreme 
delicacy with which they must some- 
times steer their course to competence 
—the necessity for common sense as 
well as for consummate talent—the 
hazard of ruin which attends disregard 
of the smaller proprieties of life—the 
hopes of the highest prosperity extin- 
guished by imprudence—and the wis- 
dom, in all instances, of trusting to 
any thing rather than fortune. 

In his notices of the modern vio- 
linists, he has omitted the name of 
Yaniewicz, who, born in Poland, has 
lived for many years among us, and 
now resides with his family in Edin- 
burgh. His style was that of the 
school of Viotti, the noblest of all the 
schools, but his execution, expression, 
and fire were all his own. Some of 
his concertos are still unequalled, per- 
haps by Viotti himself; and to the 
student who desires to comprehend 
the grandeur of the violin, they are 
invaluable. 
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Tue Book of Baudoin, Baudouin, 
or Baudoyn (for the name is spelt in 
all these ways, and perhaps in half-a- 
dozen more), is one of the most an- 
Gient of the books of chivalry. The 
hero of it is that Baldwin Earl of 
Flanders who disappeared in the Cru- 
sades, and who (or some impostor in 
his name) returned to Europe many 
years after his supposed death, and 
was hanged by his dutiful daughter, 
Jane. A curious story is told of this 
incident in the “ Imposteurs Insignes,” 
a work published in 1683. «“ All the 
inhabitants of Lille believed that the 
Countess Jane was persuaded, after 
the man’s execution, that he was 
really her father, for, at the moment 
of being turned off, he had said that 
his daughter Jane had a secret mark 
on her .body, which was only known 
to him, to his wife, and the nurse, and 
which could not possibly have been 
divulged, the nurse having been dead 
a long time ; and that immediately on 
this declaration, by reason of the na- 
tural instinct of the sex to be flighty 
and changeable, she was extremely 
vexed at having made him die in that 
way.” But whether the incident be 
true or false, it has furnished the sub- 
ject of several modern plays, so that 
Jane is not much celebrated as an 
example of filial piety. The family 
seems, indeed, to have been scarcely 
quite correct in other respects, as the 
reader will perceive that Baudoin was 
not very particular in his choice of a 
wife ; and the younger daughter, Mar- 
guerite, “ loved not wisely, but too 
well.” The editors of this edition 
indulge in great laudations of the 
moral inculcated by the work. We 
cannot say we perceive its value in 
this respect, but, as a picture of the 
state of manners, and the modes of 
thought and speech in the days of 
feasts and tournaments, we consider it 
unrivalled. It will be perceived that 
love plays a very secondary part in 
this romance. The author devotes all 
his skill to the description of jousts 
and battles, and certainly his attempts 
in that style are very successful. How 
vividly he brings before us the whole 
scene ; and in what a cool, business- 
like narrative he relates the breaking 
of heads and cutting of throats, re- 


lieved, however, by the well-sustained 
individuality of the different knights, 
the vaunting pride of Acquillan, the 
soldier of Parthia, and the firm cou. 
rage of Baudoin himself. We have 
only given a translation of the first 
thirty or forty pages ; but from these 
the whole style and tenor of the book 
may be judged. The history of the 
romance is soon told. It was written 
about a century after the date of the 
events related, that is, some time be- 
fore the year 1300. The earliest 
printed edition is dated, Lion sur le 
Rosne, 1478. A very imperfect copy 
of this edition was sold for L.4. The 
next is that of Chambery, in 1484, 
This sold for L.20, 10s. Another of 
Chambery in 1485—one, without 
date, printed at Lyons — another, 
without date, printed at Paris; this, 
though very ill done, sold in 1829 for 
L.2, lls. 8d. 

But the copy followed in this re- 
print was bound up in the same vo- 
lume with two other romances. That 
volume passed from the collection of 
a certain Baron de Drack of Ghent 
into that of the Capuchins of the same 
city. Those reverend gentlemen made 
a present of it to their physician, the 
late Dr Coetsem, at whose sale, in 
1824, it was bought by Mr Heber for 
L.19 sterling. When a portion of 
the books of that “ célébre Biblio- 
phile” was sold at Ghent, in 1835, 
Mr Crozet of Paris got possession of 
it at an expense of L.72, 12s. 

The present editors, two literary 
gentlemen of Ghent, have had the 
good taste to follow this latter copy 
implicitly. The only liberty they 
have taken with it is in the punctua- 
tion, so that those who are curious in 
old French have here an opportunity 
of seeing it to perfection. 


THE BOOK OF BAUDOYN. 


Here begins the book of Baudoyn, 
Earl of Flanders ; and of Ferrant, 
Son of the King of Portugal, who 

_ afterwards was Earl of Flanders. 


In the year one thousand one hun- 
dred and eighty there was in 
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ders an Earl named Philip; of which 






held by homage, to wit, Holland, 
Zealand, Alos, Haynault, Tarache,, 
























































1ed Cambresis, Vermendois, Noyon, Au- 
its, marle, Boloigne, Amiens, Corbie, Ar-. 
the thoys, and the Earldom of Guiennes, 
ou- —and these were subject to him—and 
ave these made one good part of France ; 
irst and, moreover, he was godson, and 
ese bore the name of, Philip, at that time 
ook King of France, who was right pru- 
the dent and loyal. And in the reign of 
tten this King Philip was a Pagan from 
the beyond sea named Caquedant, the 
be- which came before Rome accompanied 
liest by twelve sons whom he had begotten ; 
r le and had full three hundred thousand 
opy. men, who took the city of Rome by 
The foree, and killed the Pope, and the 
484. Cardinals, and all the other clergy. 
ar of And they took and pillaged all the 
hout treasures of Rome, and burnt the great 
ther, city of Rome, and threw women and 
this, children into the fire: And then went 
9 for § thither the Sarrazins and came to 
Rome, and entered into Tuscany and 
3 Te- into Lombardy, and burned and ra- 
> _VO- vaged the country, and came before 
That § the city of Millan and besieged it. For 
on of Caquedant the Pagan, who, amongst 
shent §§ the others, was a giant, was much 
same feared and honoured ; and his shield 
made § was of fine gold, with a lion rampant 
n, the §f for his device ; and this Pagan vaunt- 
ley in §j ed himself that he was the crowned 
er for fj king of all other kingdoms between 
on of §f the heaven and the earth. 
siblio- 
1835, 
ion of 
How the Marquis of Millan did 
terary §) send a Messenger to the King of France 
d the § to give him aid. 
copy 
+ they The Marquis of Millan feared much 
netua- @ the Pagans and the Sarrazins when he 
ous in §j saw himself thus besieged, because of 
tunity @j the scarcity of his provisions and corn; 
he was much grieved thereat, and 
sent a messenger to France to require 
and supplicate King Philip that he 
vould come and help him against the 
Pagans. The messenger betook him- 
self to Paris, where he found King 
» & Philip, who was accompanied by a 
errant, @ great number of people, among whom 
1, who 4 were three Dukes and ten Earls. And 
ors. then the messenger of the Marquis of 
Millan saluted the King, and gave 
ne hut- § him the letters of the Marquis, and 
1 Flat § related to him the destruction of Rome. 
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And then the good King Philip agreed. 
to go and succour the noble Marquis 
of Millan; and also to vindicate the 
law of our Lord Jesus Christ. Now, 
whilst the good King Philip was de- 
vising with his princes and barons 
how they might first go and aid and 
succour the Marquis of Millan, another 
messenger; who came from the coun- 
try of Gascoigne, did come before the 
King, and told him how that John the 
Bad, at that time King of England; 
was come upon the country of Gas« 
eoigne with great multitudes of people, 
and how that he destroyed and burned 
all the. country—and he prayed the 
King, that for God’s sake he would 
succour his good country of Gascoigne; 
for otherwise it was in peril of being 
destroyed. Whereat the King mars 
velled much, and said, “ God of paras 
dise! nowis the King of England false 
and perjured, for he has broken the 
truces which we have made and sworn. 

Par dieu! If I come he will repent of 
it. I thought to go and revenge the 
Pope, who has been killed; and I 
thought no less to go and suecour the 
Marquis of Millan, whom the Pagans 
have besieged—but now I know not 
what to do.” Then did the Earl of 
Flanders, who was at the court of the 
King, say to him, “Sire, one ought 
to risk one’s life for his country—and; 

my very dear Lord, you are my god- 

father,;; and I bear your name, and 
therefore I pray that of your bounty 

you will grant mea boon. It is that 

I may go to succour the Marquis, and 
chase the Pagans, and revenge the 

holy apostolic seé of Rome.” “ God- 

son,” said the King, “we will and 

decree according to your request, and 

give you our treasures. And we 

shall ourself go into Gascoigne against 

the English King; for thither our duty 

calls us.” 





How the Earl of Flanders went into 
his own country of Flanders and sum- 
-moned ali his peqple, and then how he 
went to Millan. 

The Earl of Flanders took leave of 
the King, and went into Flanders and 
summoned all his men, and made ‘his 
assemblage at Arram. At his sum- 
mons came the Earl Florent of Hok 
land, Gualtier of St Omer, the Earl 
of Zealand, the Earl of Bouloigne, 





Tue Book of Baudoin, Baudouin, 
or Baudoyn (for the name is spelt in 
all_these ways, and perhaps in half-a- 
dozen more), is one of the most an- 
Gient of the books of chivalry. The 
hero of it is that Baldwin Earl of 
Flanders who disappeared in the Cru- 
sades, and who (or some impostor in 
his name) returned to Europe many 
years after his supposed death, and 
was hanged by his dutiful daughter, 
Jane. A curious story is told of this 
incident in the “‘ Imposteurs Insignes,” 
a work published in 1683. <“ All the 
inhabitants of Lille believed that the 
Countess Jane was persuaded, after 
the man’s execution, that he was 
really her father, for, at the moment 
of being turned off, he had said that 
his daughter Jane had a secret mark 
on her body, which was only known 
to him, to his wife, and the nurse, and 
which could not possibly have been 
divulged, the nurse having been dead 
a long time ; and that immediately on 
this declaration, by reason of the na- 
tural instinct of the sex to be flighty 
and changeable, she was extremely 
vexed at having made him die in that 
way.” But whether the incident be 
true or false, it has furnished the sub- 
ject of several modern plays, so that 
Jane is not much celebrated as an 
example of filial piety. The family 
seems, indeed, to have been scarcely 
quite correct in other respects, as the 
reader will perceive that Baudoin was 
not very particular in his choice of a 
wife ; and the younger daughter, Mar- 
guerite, “ loved not wisely, but too 
well.” The editors of this edition 
indulge in great laudations of the 
moral inculcated by the work. We 
cannot say we perceive its value in 
this respect, but, as a picture of the 
state of manners, and the modes of 
thought and speech in the days of 
feasts and tournaments, we consider it 
unrivalled. It will be perceived that 
love plays a very secondary part in 
this romance. The author devotes all 
his skill to the description of jousts 
and battles, and certainly his attempts 
in that style are very successful. How 
vividly he brings before us the whole 
scene ; and in what a cool, business- 
like narrative he relates the breaking 
of heads and cutting of throats, re- 
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lieved, however, by the well-sustained 
individuality of the different knights, 
the vaunting pride of Acquillan, the 
soldier of Parthia, and the firm eou- 
rage of Baudoin himself. We have 
only given a translation of the first 
thirty or forty pages ; but from these 
the whole style and tenor of the book 
may be judged. The history of the 
romance is soon told. It was written 
about a century after the date of the 
events related, that is, some time be- 
fore the year 1300. The earliest 
printed edition is dated, Lion sur le 
Rosne, 1478. A very imperfect copy. 
of this edition was sold for L.4. The 
next is that of Chambery, in 1484, 
This sold for L.20, 10s. Another of 
Chambery in 1485—one, without 
date, printed at Lyons — another, 
without date,.printed at Paris ; this, 
though very ill done, sold in 1829 for 
L.2, lls. 8d. 

But the copy followed in this re- 
print was bound up in the same vo- 
lume with two other romances. That 
volume passed from the collection of 
a certain Baron de Drack of Ghent 
into that of the Capuchins of the same 
city. Those reverend gentlemen made 
a present, of it to their physician, the 
late Dr Coetsem, at whose sale, in 
1824, it was bought by Mr Heber for 
L.19 sterling. When a portion of 
the books of that “ célébre Biblio- 
phile” was sold at Ghent, in 1838, 
Mr Crozet of Paris got possession of 
it at an expense of L.72, 12s. 

The present editors, two literary 
gentlemen of Ghent, have had the 
good taste to follow this latter copy 
implicitly. The only liberty they 
have taken with it is in the punctua- 
tion, so that those who are curious in 
old French have here an opportunity 
of seeing it to perfection. 





THE BOOK OF BAUDOYN. 


Here begins the book of Baudoyn, 
Earl of Flanders ; and of Ferrant, 
Son of the King of Portugal, who 
afterwards was Earl of Flanders. 


In the year one thousand one hun- 
dred and eighty there was in Flat 
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ders an Earl named Philip; of which 
Earl were twelve other - Earldoms 
held by homage, to wit, Holland, 
Zealand, Alos, Haynault, Tarache,. 
Cambresis, Vermendois, Noyon, Au- 
marle, Boloigne, Amiens, Corbie, Ar-. 
thoys, and the Earldom of Guiennes, 
—and these were subject to him—and 
these made one good part of France ; 
and, moreover, he was godson, and 
bore the name of, Philip, at that time 
King of France, who was right pru- 
dent and loyal. And in the reign of 
this King Philip was a Pagan from 
beyond sea named Caquedant, the 
which came before Rome accompanied 
by twelve sons whom he had begotten ; 
and had full three hundred thousand 
men, who took the city of Rome by 
force, and killed the Pope, and the 
Cardinals, and all the other clergy. 
And they took and pillaged all the 
treasures of Rome, and burnt the great 
city of Rome; and threw women and 
children into the fire: And then went 
thither the Sarrazins and came to 
Rome, and entered into Tuscany: and 
into Lombardy, and burned and ra- 
vaged the country, and came before 
the city of Millan and besieged it. For 
Caquedant the Pagan, who, amongst 
the others, was a giant, was much 
feared and honoured ; and his shield 
was of fine gold, with a lion rampant 
for his device ; and this Pagan vaunt- 
ed hiniself that he was the crowned 
king of all other kingdoms between 
the heaven and the earth. 





How the Marquis of Millan did 
send a Messenger to the King of France 
to give him aid. 


The Marquis of Millan feared much 
the Pagans and the Sarrazins when he 
saw himself thus besieged, because of 
the searcity of his provisions and corn; 
he was much grieved thereat, and 
sent a messenger to France to require 
and supplicate King Philip that he 
would come and help him against the 
Pagans. The messenger betook him- 
self to Paris, where he found King 
Philip, who was accompanied by a 
great number of people, among whom 
were three Dukes and ten Earls. And 
then the messenger of the Marquis of 
Millan saluted the King, and gave 
him the letters of the Marquis, and 
related to him the destruction of Rome. 
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And then the good King Philip agreed. 
to go and succour the noble Marquis 
of Millan; and also to vindicate the 
law of our Lord Jesus Christ. Now, 
whilst the good King Philip was de- 
vising with his princes and barotis 
how they might first go and aid and 
succour the Marquis of Millan, another 
messengers who came from the coun- 
try of Gascoigne, did come before the 


King, and told him how that John the - 


Bad, at that time King of England; 
was come upon the country of Gas« 
eoigne with great multitudes of people, 
and how that he destroyed and burned 
all the. country—and he prayed the 
King, that for God’s sake he would 
succour his good country of Gascoigtie, 
for otherwise it was in peril of being 
destroyed. Whereat the King mars 
velled much, and said, “ God of paras 
dise! nowis the King of England false 
and perjured, for he has broken the 
truces which we have made and sworn. 
Par dieu! If I come he will repent of 
it. I thought to go and revenge the 
Pope, who has been killed; and I 
thought no less to go and suecour the 
Marquis of Millan, whom the Pagans 
have besieged—but now I know not 
what to do.” Then did the Earl of 
Flanders, who was at the court of the 
King, say to him, “ Sire, one ought 
to risk one’s life for his country—and; 
my very dear Lord, you are my god- 
father;' and I bear your name, and 
therefore I pray that of your bounty 
you will grant mea boon. It is that 
I may go to succour the Marquis, and 
chase the Pagans, and revenge the 
holy apostolic seé of Rome.”  God- 
son,” said the King, “‘ we will and 
decree according to your request, and 
give you our treasures. And we 
shall ourself go into Gascoigne against 
the English King; for thither our duty 
calls us.” 





How the Earl of Flanders went into 
his own country of Flanders and sum- 
-moned all his people, and then how he 
went to Millan. 

The Earl of Flanders took leave of 
the King, and went into Flanders and 
summoned all his men, and made ‘his 
assemblage at Arram. At his sum- 
nions came the Earl Florent of Hok 
land; Gualtier of St Omer, the Earl 
of Zealand, the Earl of Bouloigne, 
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and the Earl of Valenciennes, and the 
Earl of Noyon, the Abbé of St Valerie, 
the Earl of Aumerle, the Earl of Jul- 
liers, the Earl of Eu, and other great 
Lords who held their lands of the Earl 
of Flanders ; and so many assembled 
within fifteen days that there were 
twenty thousand armed men. Where- 
at the Earl of Flanders gave God 
thanks. And then they apparelled 
themselves nobly, and took the way 
right to Millan, and the sumpter horses 
were sent on before, and an hundred 
and twenty chargers. And there were 
the Lord of Tournay, the Chattellain 
of Berques, and William Lord of 
Gaulle. And the Earl of Flanders 
followed after all his people; but 
whilst the Earl was on his road, there 
came to him many other people who 
desired to go against the Sarrazins. 
And before that the Earl arrived at the 
mountains he found himself accompa- 
nied by more than forty thousand, 
whereat he gave God thanks. The 
Earl of Flanders and his noble follow- 
ing passed the mountains, and took 
their way through Lombardy right to 
Millan. And all that time the Mar- 
quis of Millan marvelled greatly that 
his messenger came not. For they 
were dying of famine at Millan, and 
did eat their horses; and he thought 
that his messenger had been killed up- 
on the road, for that he heard no news 
of the French; and he said, “ Alas! 
never till now saw I the French slow 
in doing good deeds, and if I have 
not their help I shall die of grief; but 
I would rather die with my friends 
than deny my faith.” And when the 
Sarrazins had made an assault upon 
the city, the Marquis lifted the vizor 
of his bassinet to breathe himself, and 
looked to the right, straight to the tents 
of the Sarrazins, who cried treason ! 
treason! whereat the Marquis was 
much joyed. And he said to his peo- 
ple, that without fail the succour of the 
French had come ; and he said to his 
people, ‘* Letusgo to help the French ;” 
and full three thousand mounted on 
horseback, and rushed out and fell up- 
on the Sarrazins. And there was a 
very hard battle, in the which the 
Marquis was slain by the hand of the 
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Soldan. But. immediately thereafter 
were the Sarrazins defeated, and there 
was one of the sons of the Soldan slain, 
And it came to pass, that in the night 
the Sarrazins retreated, and moreover, 
in that retreat there was another son 
of the Soldan slain, and the Earl of’ 
Julliers slew him. The Earl of Flan. 
ders, after that he had thus done, en- 
tered into Millan, he and his people; 
and the Soldan went into his tents; 
and he was much angered because of 
his two sons. And he swore by Ma- 
hommed, that if the Earl of Flanders 
would wait him he would joust with 
him man to man. And the next day 
Caquedant did arm himself very richly 
and went before Millan, and came to 
speech of the Earl of Flanders, and 
said to him, “ To the end that our 
people should not be killed on one side 
or the other, I wish to fight with you 
man to man, to wit, upon this condi- 
tion, that if you conquer me I will re. 
store to you Rome and Constance, and 
all the treasures I have won;' and | 
will return into Africa, I and my peo- 
ple, and I will trouble Christendom 
no more. And if you are conquered 
by me, by my valour, you shall render 
to me the city of Millan, and you shall 
return into Christendom, you and your 
people.” 

And when the Earl of Flanders 
heard him, incontinent he granted him 
the battle man to man, upon that con- 
dition ; for he had good trust in God. 
And then had the Soldan great joy, 
for he thought to have conquered im- 
mediately ; andin sign of his constancy, 
he tapt upon his tooth, for that is the 
custom of the Pagans beyond sea." 


How the Earl of Flanders conquered 
Caquedant in the Field of Battle. 


The Earl of Flanders and the Sol- 
dan were presently prepared, and went 
forth into a meadow, completely arm- 
ed. And the Soldan bore the shield 
of the lion rampant, which was most 
nobly graven, and of it had the Earl 
of Flanders envy. Finally, they fought 
most cruelly together, in such ways 
that the Earl conquered the Soldan 





* This elegant and expressive mode of showing contempt is still practised in our own 
highly-polished and march-of-intellect-days ; only we apply the thumb nail to the point 
of the nose instead of the buck-tooth. See also the opening scene of Romeo and Ju- 
liet. 
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safter the fight, and cut off his hand and his of the King of France, and he would 
there foot, and left him there, and took the judge of it according to his will; and 
slain, shield of the lion rampant. But he thus were they in accord. 

night carried it not long, for the Sarrazins Then the Earl of Flanders called 


over, rushed from an ambush, where were his barons, and said to them, “ My 
r son the four sons of the Soldan, and there good Lords, I wish to go to Rome, 
url of were there full twenty thousand men, which the Soldan has ruined, and to 
Flan. and they enclosed the Earl so that he restore it. I pray you that you would 
y el- could not get out. And he was sore come withme.” The which answered 
ople ; wounded ; for Acquillan, one of the him that they would fail him never. 


ents ; sons of the Soldan, overthrew him, and And they departed from Millan, and 
se of took from him the shield of his father. they were full twenty-thousand men, 
y Ma- And then had the Earl been slain, had and they went to Rome ; and the Earl 
inders itnot been for the Earl of Julliers, and of Flanders established a Pope at 


with the other Christians in the city, who Rome, who had for name Ignoscent 
ct day rushed out fiercely, and came to suc- the Second, who was of the land of 
richly cour the Earl. And the Earl of Jul- Spain, and was a good and skilful man, 
me to liers showed such prowess, that he slew and governed very well the Papacy, 
3 and Acquillan, the son of the Soldan, and and made rebuild the churches which 
at our took from him the blazon which he the Sarrazins had destroyed. And 
ie side had taken from the Earl of Flanders; the Earl of Flanders rested with his 
h you and the Earl was carried to Millan, host eight months, and confessed him- 
condi- and the (other) Earl along with him, self to the Pope, who gave him par- 
rill re- tohave their wounds cured. Andthe don. And he made over to him all 


e, and Christians kept the battle against the his treasures; but the Earl of Flan- 
and I Sarrazins, and they went fleeing into ders would nothing take, but asked of 


Y peo Rommenie. But there remained of the Pope a jewel from the relics of 
endom them dead in the said Rommenie more Rome, and the Pope gave him the 
quered than thirty thousand ; and they dared kerchief of Saint James the Less. 

render not stay in Rommenie for fear of the | Then took the Earl leave of the 


u shall Earl of Flanders ; and they put to sea, Pope, and thanked him, and departed 
d your and swore by Mahommed that Chris- from Rome, and carried the kerchief 
tendom should pay for it dearly. of Saint James the Less; and they 


anders passed Rome and Lombardie, and the 
ed him mountains of Monjoust Lorraine, and 
at con How the Earl of Flanders and his Savoye, and the country round about, 
n God. people went to Rome to restore it. and then entered they into Bourgoigne. 
at Joys And the second day that they were 
ved im- The Earl of Flanders and his noble therein, encountered they a horseman, 


stancy, following were gone back to Millan, and the Earl of Flanders asked of him 
| As the and there was some disagreement be- if he had any news of King Philip of 
sea. tween him and the Earl of Julliers. France. “ Sire,” said the horseman, 
And the Earl of Flanders said to the ‘he is in Gascoigne with his host, 

Earl of Julliers, that he ought to re- where he will have a battle within 

uquered turn to him the shield of the great lion brief time against King John of Eng- 
attle. rampant, which he had won of the Sol- land.’’ And when the Earl of Flan- 
dan by the grace of God; and also ders heard the horseman, he was much 

he Sol- that he would have it, and would bear grieved in his heart that he could not 
id went Hi it while he lived, and his heirs after be at the battle; and he asked the Earl 
ly arm- @ his death. But the Earl of Julliers of Julliers, “ What shall we do? 1 
> shield would not render it, but said, that after pray you let us go into Gascoigne to 
As = he had won it he had lost it. (For aid the King of France.” And the 
he Ear Acquillan, one of the sons of the Sol- Earl of Julliers agreed to it with him. 
fought dan, had overthrown him, and had But when the dastard Villains heard 
h_ ways taken from him the shield, which the that reason, they said one to another, 
idan in Earl of Julliers then had won of Ac- that they should never have any re- 
quillan, and had struck him dead.) pose while the Earl of Flanders lived, 
And, therefore, the shield ought to be and they said he was much too hardy. 
ourow #@ his, and he ought to bear it. And af- The Earl of Flanders presently heard 
he point @ ter these words, they agreed, that when the murmuring of the people of his 
and Ju- they should return into their country, host, and he issued a proclamation that 
they would bring it to the settlement he would enfranchise all those who 
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would go with him to Gascoigne to 
aid the King of France, and that all 
those who would not go thither, might 
return into their country, and that he 
would not take them thither against 
their will. Then departed many of 
the host most dishonourably. The 
Earl of Flanders and the Earl of Jul- 
liers departed, in all four thousand 
armed men (and the others went into 
their own country), and they carried 
the kerchief of Saint James, and they 
rode to Arras, where they housed 
themselves. But that night it rained 
marvellously ; and in the morning they 
dislodged, and went to Baugi. And so 
when the sumpter-horses, which were 
more than a hundred, passed by Baugi, 
the water came on them suddenly, in 
so much, that there were full twenty 
sumpter-horses lost anddrowned. And 
there was lost the kerchief of My Lord 
Saint James, whereat they were much 
grieved ; but afterwards it was found 
by the grace of God. 


How the Earl of Flanders and the 
Earl of Julliers went into Gascoigne 
to succour the King of France. 


The Earl of Flanders and the Earl 
of Julliers rode in all haste into Gas- 
coigne to succour the King of France. 
And at that time the Kings of France 
and of England had made a truce for 
two years ; and they found the King, 
who paid his soldiers well and richly, 
and the two earls saluted him. And 
the King gave them good reception, 
and asked how they had prospered 
with the Sarrazins. And they re- 
counted all to him; how the Soldan 
had been discomfited, and how they 
had established a Pope at Rome,— 
whereat the King gave God thanks. 
The said Earls of Flanders and Jul- 
liers spoke to the King, and said to 
him,—* Sire, we are in dispute, one 
with another, about a thing, which we 
will tell.” “ It is true,” said the Earl 
of Flanders, “ that I conquered Ca- 
quedant, man to man, and gained his 
shield of the great Lion Rampant, 
and I should have borne it, had it not 
been for the Sarrazins, who traitorous- 
ly surrounded me, and took from me 


the shield, and they would have slain 


me had it not been the Earl of Jul- 
liers, whom you see here, and other 
barons, who came to succour me, 


= 
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And the Earl of Jullier’ slew one of 
the sons of Caquedant, and got back 
the shield, and his war-horse ; -this, 
indeed, he gave me, and for this rea. 
son demand I the shield, namely, that 
I won it first, and the Earl of Julliers 
demands it in like manner, for that 
afterwards he won it. Now we are 
submitted to your judgment, if you 
will please to judge this matter right. 
ly, so that we may have between us 
no anger nor ill-will.” 


How the King of France ordained 
and settled for each of them, that is to 
wit, the Earls of Flanders and Jul. 
liers, to bear the shield of the Lion 
Rampant. 


Philip, King of France, replied to 
them very graciously“ By m 
faith,” said he, * I will judge wall 
and loyally.” And the King sum- 
moned his council, and demanded their 
advice on the matter; and then the 
King said to them, “ My Lords these 
are the best wordsthat I saw ever.” And 
(he said) that each of the said Earls 
had gained it well and loyally; and 
he called the two Earls and said to them, 
‘‘ | will take away this strife between 
you two. Both of you shall bear the 
blazon—that is my judgment ; but the 
Earl of Flanders shall bear {t entier, 
without any difference, for he won it 
first, and the Earl of Julliers shall 
bear it orlé dun azure vif, and s0 I 
give you charge. Now be ye in fu- 


ture good friends together, for never 


till now was blazon so well shared.” 
And thus were the two Earls in good 
accord. 


How the King of France returned 
to Paris, and the Earl of Flanders 
likewise. 


The King’ of France went to Paris, 
and the Earl of Flanders returned to 
his own country, and a son of his, 
named Baudoin, who was very proud, 
and to such a degree, that through his 
pride he refused for a wife the —- 


ter of France. And afterwards he 
married the Devil, who was sent into 
the body of a dead damsel,—and they 
lived together full twelve years, and 


of her he had two daughters, of whom 
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the one was named Jehanne, and the 
other (born after) Marguerite. Soon 
after the deeds above set forth, in the 
year of the incarnation of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, one thousand one hundred 
and eighty-four, died the good Phili 
Earl of Flanders of that time, and af- 
terwards Baudoin, his son, was Earl 
of the said earldom. And there were 
held of him fourteen earldoms, as is 
said before. And Baudoin went to 
Paris to King Philip, and did him 
homage for ten of these earldoms, and 
the others he held them of the King 
of Allemaigne. And when he had 
thus done homage to the King, the 
King reasoned with him very softly, 
and said to him, “ Baudoin, it is full 
time that you were married, for it 
behoves you to have a wife of high 
degree.” 


How Baudoin, Earl of Flanders, 
through his pride, refused to take to 
wife a daughter of the King of France, 
and then married the Devil. 


“ Sire,” ‘said Baudoin, “of that I 
have no desire, for without fail never 
shall I take wife if she be not as rich 
in lands as I am, and in silver and in 
possessions.” 

Then replied to him the Duke of 
Bourgoigne, who was there, “ Bau- 
doin, my sweet friend, you must then 
look for a wife a good while, for you 
will not find any under the sky so rich 
as you; but to one as nobly born you 
may be married. The King has a 
daughter beautiful and young. If 
you desire it we will speak of it to the 
King.” 

And Baudoin replied to him hotly, 
“By my faith I ask nothing of the 
sort; and I would not have her, not 
though she had larger possessions than 
myself.” 

The King, when he heard his an- 
swer, was much enraged thereat, not- 
withstanding he gave no sign of it. 
In that time came the Emperor of 
Constantinople to Paris, where he was 
greatly feted. 


How the Emperor of Constantinople 
came to Paris to ask of the King his 
daughter in marriage. 


The Emperor of Constantinople 
came to Paris ; and after that he had 
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been honourably received by the King 
of France, he said to hiv, s¢ Sire, 
noble King, will you counsel me what 
I shall do, for the sons of Caquedant 
have formed enterprises against me, 
and of them am I in great doubt. 
And, Sire, for that I wish to marry, 
am I come to you to ask your daugh- 
ter Beatrix ; and I will espouse her 
willingly if it is your pleasure; and 
will make her Empress and lady of 
all my land. And I pray you, Sire, 
that you will not refuse me my re- 
quest.” 

And the King replied to it, “ Sire, 
you do me a great pleasure, and I 
grant it to you.” 

And immediately the Emperor of 
Constantinople, whose name was Hen- 
ri, was married; and the feast lasted 
amonth. There was the Earl Bau- 
doin of Flanders, who was much en- 
raged that he had not taken her. But 
it was too late, for the Emperor of 
Constantinople, who had her in mar- 
riage, departed, and carried his said 

e to Constantinople, where they 
were together full twelve years ere 
that they had a child, whereat they 
were grieved and sorrowful. 

Now leave I the subject of the fair 
Empress of Constantinople, and turn 
I to Baudoin, Earl of Flanders, who, 
after that feast, departed from Paris. 


How Baudoin, Earl of Flanders, 
departed from Paris and went to Noy- 
on, with his barons; and how he mar- 
ried the Devil. 


Batudoin, Earl of Flanders, took 
leave of the thrice-powerful and noble 
King of France, and went, he and his 
barons, into his city of Noyon, which 
at that time was held by him, and tar- 
ried there three days. And the fourth 
day he had a desire to go and hunt in 
the forests of Noyon, and he took his 
huntsmen, and his master of the hunt, 
and took in his hand a very strong 
spear, and also his dogs; and they 
found when they were in the forest, a 
boar, which was very great, strong, 
and black as a Moor. And when he 
heard the dogs, he took to flight, and 
the huntsmen pressed him hardly ; but 
he slew four of the best dogs that were 
in the pack, whereat the Earl was 
much angered, and vowed to God he 
would never thence depart, tillthat he 
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had slain the boar. And the boar took 
from the wood, and fled to the wood 
of Mormay, and the Earl and his men 
went beyond the water of the Seigne. 
For he had already passed through the 
Vermendois, and the boar couched 
himself in a place where he thought 
to be at rest, in the forest, but the Earl 
followed him with his spear. And his 
men were yet at a great distance, for 
he was better mounted, and he got 
down, and took the spear in both his 
hands, and said to him, “ Boar, turn 
yourself this way, for it behoves you 
to joust with the Earl of Flanders.” 
Immediately the boar arose, and gnash- 
ed with teeth and throat against the 
Earl, and foamed at the mouth, and 
sallied from the place where he was, 
and dashed furiously against the Earl. 
But the Earl hit him strongly with his 
spear, which went into his chine ; and 
he struck him to the ground and killed 
him ; and he sat down on him, and 
remained there all pensive, and amazed 
that none of his people came to him ; 
and the Earl sat in that place a long 
while. And when he. had reposed 
some time, he looked all round him, 
and he saw a virgin approaching him, 


who rode all alone on a black palfrey, 
which went ambling on ; and she was 


all alone. And immediately the Earl 
arose, and went before her, and seized 
her by the bridle, and said to her, 
‘* Lady, par dieu, you are well come.” 
And the lady saluted him very sweet- 
ly, and the Earl of Flanders asked her, 
«¢ Why; lady, do you go thus all alone 
without company?” And she replied 
to him very graciously, and said, “ Sir, 
so God the Father, all powerful, wills 
it. I am daughter of a king in the 
Orient, who wished to marry me with- 
out my consent. But I swear, and to 
God make oath, that I will have no 
one for my husband but the richest 
Earlin Christendom. And so I parted 
from my father through his displea- 
sure, and had a great company ; but 
at present I have none, for I withdrew 
myself from them, for I doubted that 
they would carry me back to my fa- 
ther ; and I have promised to God ne- 
ver to go to him again till I have found 
the Earl of Flanders, whom they have 
praised to me so much.” And when 
the Earl looked on the damsel, he 
thought long on what she had said, 
and the countenance of the lady pleased 
him much, and he was greatly taken 
with her and with her love; and he 
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said to her, “ Beautiful! I am the Earl 
of Flanders, whom you seek, and of that 
have no doubt; and I am the richest of 
all beneath the firmament ; and I have 
fourteen earldoms at my command, 
And because that you have sought me, 
if it shall so please you, I will take 
you to wife.” And the damsel, who 
of that had great joy, agreed to it, pro. 
vided he was what he said. And the 
Earl said to her, “ Lady, be in no 
doubt that I am the Earl of Flanders.” 
And the Earl of Flanders was greatly 
angered that his people came not ; and 
he asked of the damsel what was her 
name, and the name of her father, and 
whereof he was sovereign. And the 
lady replied to him, haughtily, that 
the name she had received in baptism 
was Helius. ‘ But,” said she, “ you 
shall not know the name of my father, 
for so am I commanded by God ; and 
you shall cease to enquire it, for no 
otherwise must it be.” And then the 
Earl of Flanders, who was tempted of 
the enemy, put the horn to his mouth, 
and blew it very loudly for his people. 
And first came to him the Lord of 
Valenciennes, Gualteir of St Omer, 
and much other people. And Henri 
of Valenciennes asked of him if he had 
taken nothing ? 

« Yes,” said the Earl of Flanders, 
the most beautiful wild-boar in the 
world; and also God has presented 
to me this fair damsel whom ye see 
here, whom I desire to take to wife, if 
she will consent.” 

Then the Earl of Valenciennes look- 
ed at the damsel, who was dressed 
very grandly, and was mounted ona 
beautiful palfrey, so that finer there 
could not be. But for all that the 
Earl of Valenciennes blamed greatly 
the Earl of Flanders, who wished to 
take that damsel to wife, and said to 
him, “ My Lord, how know you what 
she is? Peradventure she. is some 
young girl who will yield herself for 
money. Sire, if it please you, you 
may keep her at your command as 
long as she shall please you, and then 
turn her away ; for so high a lord as 
you ought to do things wisely. 
be your pride, for it is only lately that 
you refused the daughter of the noble. 
King of France.” 

Then the Earl of Flanders said to 
Henri, Earl of Valenciennes, “ § 
more wisely, for my heart is set on 
having her to wife, and speak on this 
subject no more, for I forbid you.” 
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Then were his men much grieved. 
From that place departed the Earl of 
Flanders, and he took and carried the 
head of the boar, and went to Cam- 
bray, he and his people, and brought 
thither the damsel, and espoused her, 
and made his nuptials very honourably. 

And soon after was she 
big of an infant, whom she bore nine 
months, and had a daughter who had 
the name of Jehanne in baptism; and 
then after that she had another daugh- 
ter, who had the name of Marguerite, 
who was very richly endowed. And 
that damsel raised up many great trou- 
bles in the fourteen years she reigned 
with Baudoyn, and caused many evils 
to the country, whereof the Earl had 
the blame. And it is true that that 
damsel went willingly to church, and 
heard the service up to the Sacrament ; 
but never would she wait till the Sa- 
erament was lifted, but went out from 
the church, whereat the people of the 
country spoke outrageously, and were 
much amazed. ° 


How the Soldan Acquillan came 
before Constantinople to besiege tt. 


At that time the Emperor of Con- 
stantinople was in great fear because 
that Acquillan, the Soldan of Sure, 
came to besiege Constantinople, and 
with him full an hundred thousand 
Sarrazins, and wasted the country all 
round Constantinople. And for that 
cause the Emperor summoned all his 
friends wheresoever he could find 
them; and he assembled full forty 
thousand Christians ; and it happened, 
one day among others, that the Em- 
peror of Constantinople issued from 
the city, and fought with the Sarra- 
zins, in the which battle the Emperor 
was slain. And his people returned 
to Constantinople, and carried thither 
the Emperor, and had him buried with 
great honour, and then thought how 
they might defend their city against 
the Sarrazins. And Acquillan the 
Soldan swore that he would not de- 
part from thence till that he had taken 
Constantinople. And there he held 
siege very long, but the Christians 
defended themselves as well as they 
were able. 

Baudouin was at that time in the 
country of Flanders with Helius, his 
wife, and of her he had two daughters, 
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to wit, Jehanne and Marguerite. It 
befell that in the year of grace one 
hundred and eighty-eight, on Easter 
day,.the Earl of Flanders and ‘his 
wife, Helius, were in noble state at 
Vymandable, in Flanders, in their 
palace; and there he had summonéd 
for the solemnity many earls and many 
barons of his people, who had come to 
his court for the feast. And on that 
day the Earl kept his court very rieh- © 
ly. And when the hour of dinner 
came, the Earl sat down to table with 
all his following. And so, when the 
Earl was sat at dinner with his ba- 
rons, as has been said, there came 
before him an old hermit, who leaned 
upon a staff, and was full an hundred 
years old, and begged of the Earl, in 
the name of God, that on that day he 
would give him his repast. And the 
Earl granted it him very graciously, 
and prayed an esquire to take good 
care of the hermit ; and the esquire 
made him sit down at a table in the 
hall before the Earl, by himself. But 
the lady was not yet sat down ; but 
she was to seek for in her chamber, 
and then she sat down near the Earl, 
as the custom was. And when the 
hermit saw the lady he had very 
great fear, and began immediately to 
tremble, and signed himself very often ; 
and neither could he eat nor drink. 
And when the lady perceived the her- 
mit he pleased her not, for she doubted 
that he would give her great trouble ; 
and she prayed the Earl that he 
would send away the hermit ; and she 
said to him—* Sire, he is more mali- 
cious than other folks, and here he is 
entered by false pretence, and I can- 
not look upon him, and therefore I 


- pray you that you would send him 


away. 

«© Lady,” said the Earl, “ it is 
good to do alms to them that ask 
them, but he is mad that takes them 
if he have no necessity ; but it is my 
pleasure, in God’s name, that he be 
served, and that here this day he take 
his refection.” 

Then did the Earl look at the her- 
mit, who sat all pensive at his table, 
and neither drank nor ate. The Earl 
then asked of him, ‘“ Good man, 
wherefore eat you not? Hide not 
from me if you wish any thing else ; 
ask of me and you shall have it.” 
Then stood up the hermit and said 
(proclaiming to the Earl and all the 
barons that they should leave their 
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drinking and eating, and that they 
were in great peril), “ And be ye not 
astonished before that the time shall 
come, for of that which ye shall pre- 
sently see each one shall have great 
fear. But have ye good faith in God ; 
—and if God pleases this thing shall 
not hurt you.” Then were they all 
amazed, and each one kept himself 
quiet, and the Earl and all of them 
lef off their eating and drinking. And 
then the hermit conjured the lady in the 
name of God all-powerful, and said 
to her, “ Thou devil which art in the 
body of this woman, I adjure thee, by 
God who died for us on the cross, who 
also debarred thee from his holy para- 
dise, and all the wicked angels who 
suffered loss for the sin of pride which 
Lucifer entertained ; and by the holy 
sacraments which he hath ordained ; 
and by his great power which always 
shall endure, that thou depart from 
this company ; and before thou goest, 
that thou declare, before all these peo- 
ple, for what cause this Earl of Flan- 
ders has been thus taken by thee, to 
the end that all may understand, and 
may hear of thee whence thou comest, 
without hurting ought that may be in 
this land; and thereto I adjure thee by 
the God of Paradise.” 

When the lady heard herself thus 
adjured, and knew she could do no 
more, nor torment the Earl any more, 
nor stay in Flanders any more, but 
that she now must go; then began 
she to speak, and to confess aloud that 
she could conceal herself no more, and 
that she dared not disobey the com- 
mandment of God, nor the adjuration. 
«‘ For,” said she, * thus must we also 
fear God as men do, for we have yet 
hope to find mercy before him when 
he shall come to judge all the world. I 
am,”’ said she, “ an angel whom God 
expelled from his paradise, and we 
have all such dolour as none can think. 
And would that all others were of our 
mind, that to all together God might 
pardon our sins ; and if we seek for 
aid, no one ought to blame us. The 
Earl who is here knew not how to 
guard himself when he let himself be 
conquered by the sin of pride. He 
did not deign to marry the daughter 
of the King of France, and God suf- 
fered me to enter into the body of the 
daughter of a king in the Orient who 
was dead—the loveliest damsel that 
one could find. I entered into her 
corpse at night, and made her rise 


again. She was in life, and knew well 
how to behave, according to the dic. 
tates of that which was in her body; 
for she had no other spirit than me, 
for her soul had gone thither where 
she ought to have gone. And she 
was a Sarrazin, and I brought her to 
the Earl to deflower her body, and he 
knew not how to refuse to marry her, 
And I have made him misuse his ex- 
istence, for the space of full thirteen 
years, and I have done much evil to 
the country of Flanders, which he 
shall dearly pay for yet ; but of that 
which shall come of this I will not 
determine, for I always thought to 
overreach the Earl. But never let 
him forget to bethink him of his Crea- 
tor, and to sign himself night and 
morning, and better he cannot arm 
himself. And {, have lost his two 
daughters by reason that he had them 
baptized. Other things will I not say, 
and I go back to the Orient to carry 
this body to repose beneath the tomb.” 

Then departed she without hurting 
any one, except that she carried off a 
little pillar of the windows of the hall. 
And of this thing were the Earl and 
the others greatly ’mazed, and they 
rose from table, and the Earl bent 
before the hermit, and prayed that he 
would counsel him what todo. And 
the good hermit counselled him that 
he should go to the Pope, and that he 
should get absolved of his sin. And 
then he took leave of him. 

The Earl of Flanders stayed for 
three days in his palace very pensive; 
and then on the fourth day he went 
to Burges. But when he was there 
he was much talked at.and mocked, 
and they pointed the finger at him in 
the streets. And the children cried, 
‘* Let us run, for here is the Earl that 
married the Devil.” And the Earl 
was much grieved because of the 
words they said of him; but he took 
no notice of it, and on the next day 
he went to Gant ; but if at Burges he 
had been well mocked, at Gant was 
he still more. And when he saw 
himself thus scoffed at every where, 
he vowed to God that he would col- 
lect his power, and would go over sea 
to conquer Jerusalem. Then sum- 
moned he his people of his fourteen 
earldoms. And he told them that to 
do penance, and for the absolution of 
his sins, he would go over sea: And 
he called the Canon of Cambray (and 
he was brother to the Earl of Blois), 
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and he made him governor of his land 
till he should return, and commanded 
his people that they should obey him. 
And he ordered Bouchart to guard 
well his land, and to take good care 
of his two daughters ; and if he staid 
away too long, that he should marry 
them well and honourably. And all 
this Bouchart promised and agreed 


to. 

The Earl of Baudoin of Flanders 
gathered his host together at Arras, 
were there were full thirty thousand 
men, and he took his road strait to 
Paris. And Bouchart convoyed the 
Earl so.far. The Earl went to see 
the King of France, and took leave of 
him, and he feasted him right nobly. 
And he promised to the Earl, that if 
Bouchart were in any need, he would 
aid him with all his power; and he 
gave him a thousand men to go with 
him beyond sea. And the Earl of 
Auvergne was made their commander 
on the king’s behalf; and he said to 
him also he might take of his treasure 
at his discretion. And that also if 
they went to Constantinople, that he 
would aid and succour the noble em- 
press, his daughter. Then the Earl 
of Flanders and all his men departed 
from Flanders ; and with him the Earl 
of Auvergne, and they took their way 
right to the mountains of Monjoust, 
and entered into Lombardie, and 
marched till they came to Rome. And 
they found the walls broken, and the 
churches thrown down, which Caque- 
dant the Soldan had long before de- 
stroyed. Then entered Baudoin, Earl 
of Flanders, into the church of St 
Pierre of Rome; and he bent to see 
the Pope, and he went before him. 
And the Pope did him great honour 
for the loye of his late father, who 
long before had given such noble suc- 
cour to Rome ; and he offered to him 
all his treasure. But the Earl said to 
him, “ Right puissant father, I re- 
quire nothing of the treasures of the 
church, save that I be confessed by 
you.” Then entered they into the 
oratory, and the Pope heard his con- 
fession, and was astonished at what 


had been done ; and charged him for 
a penance that he should cross the 
arms of the sea, and should go first to 
Constantinople to succour the noble 
empress, the daughter of the King of 
France ; whom Acquillan the Soldan 
had besieged, and that he should dis- 


perse the Sarrazins, And that if he 
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had the victory, he should take her to 
wife, and make himself emperor. And 
he promised him that so he would do. 
And so the Pope gave him absolution ; 
and Baudoin departed with his host 
from the city of Rome, and they put 
to sea, and carried their host by sea to 
go to Constantinople, by night and by 
day ; and those in the city were in 
great distress and famine. 


How the Earl of Flanders and his 
men came to Constantinople, near the 
host of the Sarrazins. 


Baudoin, Earl of Flanders, and his 
host passed the sea, aud encountered 
some Sarrazins, who didnot bide them, 
but returned fleeing to the host of the 
Sarrazins in a place at hand, and the 
Sarrazins said to Acquillan that the 
French had come back in great num- 
bers, and that they had seen them, and 
that they covered much ground. Ac. 
quillan was much grieved and dis- 
heartened, and he called a cousin of 
his, and asked him if he had seen the 
French, and if it was not the King of 
France who had passed the sea. And 
he answered him no; for the banner 
he bears is not pointed with fluer de 
lis ; but in the same fashion as those 
you bear. ‘By Mahommed,” said 
Acquillan, it is the Earl of Flanders, 
and his father was called Philip, who 
slew my father before Millan. And 
if the son be like him, he is passing 
bold ; but I have great joy that he is 
come here, to avenge myself of him, 
and to take away the blazon which he 
carries.” 

And so, whilst the Sarrazins talked. 
one to the other, the noble empress, 
and those of Constantinople, were 
mounted on the walls of the city. 
They perceived, and saw the host of 
the Christians ; and of that were they 
greatly afraid, for they thought they 
had been Sarrazins. And the noble 
Empress picked out and noticed the 
banners of Flanders, but yet she knew 
not well how that could be, till that 
one of her men who was there with 
her, re-assured her right pleasantly, 
and said to her, “ Lady, I have well 
observed the ensign of the good Earl 
of Flanders ; certainly these are the 
succours of the French which God and 
your father have sent us.” And then 
the noble Empress gave thanks to 
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God, and had great joy ; and those of 
the city assembled full twenty thou- 
sand all a-foot, to aid the Earl of Flan- 
ders. Yet was there-no battle there. 


How the Earl of Flanders and Ac- 
guillan jousted with one another. 


Acquillan, the Soldan, called his 
people, and said to them, that he 
would fight man to man against the 
Earl of Flanders, who had slain his 
father, and that he would conquer him ; 
and that it would be great shame to 
the Earl of Flanders, if he dared not 
do combat with him. But I would not 
for any thing that any other should 
slay him than I. “ And his people 
said to him he might do according to 
his desire. Then did Acquillan arm 
himself right nobly. And so, when 
he was well armed, he went right to 
the host of the Christians ; but well I 
wot he esteemed them not at all; and 
also he had more men by one half 
than they had there. . And there was 
a Christian knight who saw Acquillan, 
and said to him, “‘ Pagan! you are too 
near; I will joust at you, by the Vir- 
gin Mary!” When Acquillan heard 
him, he would not refuse him, and 
they ran a course against one another, 
and the Christian shivered his lance, 
and Acquillan hit him so bravely, that 
he struck him to earth, and pierced 
his shoulder, and would have cut off 
his head. But Acquillan refrained, 
and said to him, “ Christian, you shall 
have no respite if you go not and tell 
the Earl of Flanders, that he come out 
here and combat with me, man to man, 
and that I will wait him here, and 
say that I defy him, and will assault 
him and his array.” 

And the knight said to him he 
would tell him. And the knight then 
departed, and went to the Earl of 
Flanders, and told him what Acquil- 
lan had commanded. Then said the 
Earl that he would go forth against 
the Pagan. And presently he pre- 
pared himself, and took with him 
twenty thousand men-at-arms; and 
when the Soldan saw him coming with 
so great a company he feared him 
much. But, nevertheless, he prepar- 
ed himself bravely ; and when. the 
Earl Baudoin had come near to the 
Pagan, he cried to him with a loud 
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voice, * Sarrazin, who art thou, that 
darest abide so noble a company ?” 

* Vassal!” said Acquillan, “ I am 
the Soldan of Parthie, who would 
fight the Earl of Flanders man to man, 
if he dares abideme. And if he dares 
not come alone, let him bring a Chris- 
tian knight with him, the bravest he 
can find, and I will fight them hand to 
hand without fail. And if I do not 
so, Mahomet curse me! if I assault 
them not to-morrow morning with my 
great array ; and him will I destroy, 
and the Christians.” 

“ Pagan!” said Baudoin, “no 
good ever comes of a great -boaster— 
I pray you that you would leave some 
of them alive.” 


—_ 


How the Earl Baudoin conquered 
Acquillan in the field of battle. 


** Acquillan !”—thus said Baudoin 
—* thou demandest the Earl of Flan- 
ders, and certes, thou see’st him be- 
fore thee here present.” 

** Vassal,” said the Soldan, “ lie 
not to me. Art thou the Earl of Flan- 
ders whom I demand?” 

“ Certes,” said the Earl of Flan- 
ders, “ Yes.” 

And Acquillan said to him, « How 
art thou so bold that thou bearest at 
thy neck the blazon which was my 
father’s, the Soldan of Parthie, whom 
thy father falsely betrayed ?” 

** Par Dieu,” said the Earl of Flan- 
ders ; “ not so, for he conquered him 
loyally ; and he conquered him in the 
field to which he had challenged him 
before Millan. 

“ By Mahommed,” said Acquillan, 
“ I am here ready to prove the con- 
trary upon thee man to man; and if 
thou be wise, and will combat with 
me, and wilt not have thy people die, 
I swear that if thou conquerest me my 
people will depart from Constanti- 
nople ; and I will leave it to thy good 
pleasure ; and from thence will my 
people go into the country of Parthie. 
And, in like manner, if I conquer 
thee, I will do to thy body according 
to my pleasure ; and hence thy people 
will depart into their own country.” 

« By my faith,” said the Earl of 
Flanders, “ I agree to it.” 

And thus were they in accord to 
fight. Then went the Earl of Flan- 
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ders to arm himself. And Guillaume 
of Gavre wished to combat against the 
Pagan for the Earl. But the Earl 
would let him do nothing; and the 
Earl of Flanders mounted his horse, 
and prayed of his people that they 
would pray to God for him; and that 
if he were discomfited they would re- 
turn into Flanders, for that so he had 
promised the Pagan. And he made 
his people promise, that if it befell that 
he was slain, they would obey Guil- 
laume de Gavre ; and when they re- 
turned into their country of Flan- 
ders, that he would marry Marguerite, 
his youngest daughter ; and he wished 
that, of his fourteen earldoms, she 
should have the four best; that is to 
say, Hainault, Cambresis, Tarache, 
and Vermendois. And if I can con- 
quer the Pagan, you shall come with 
me to conquer the Holy Sepulchre. 
And his people accorded to him that 
they would do willingly for him all 
according to his desire. Then went 
forth the Earl Baudoin to combat 
against the Soldan of Parthie. And 


when Acquillan saw him, he said to 
him that he was greatly angered be- 
cause he came alone to fight against 


him. ‘ But,” said he, to Baudion, 
“ I perceive ’tis because of the noble 
blazon whereof thou art possessed, 
which thou shall never bear more in 
Flanders. But it shall be borne by 
me, whose right heritage it is.” 

“ Wear it,” said Baudoin, “if you 
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can win it.” Then ran they their 
courses, and broke their lances one 
against the other, without taking far- 
ther count thereof. And when the 
noble Empress saw the enterprise, she 
prayed God for the Earl of Flanders, 
and had hope that if he gained the 
battle he would yet be her husband, 
and would deliver her from the hands 
of the Sarrazins. And so it was; for 
Acquillan was conquered by the grace 
of God, and Baudoin said to him, that 
if he would be baptised, he would 
leave him his life. But the traitor 
Pagan would in no wise consent there- 
to. Then said he to him, that if he 
would give him his life, he would give 
him as much gold and silver, and 
riches, as he could desire. And Bau- 
doin answered him, he would do nought 
in that sort, for he had enough wealth 
of his own, and had no need of his. 

Then drew Baudoin a knife and struck 
him so that he killed him. And when 
the Sarrazins saw their lord dead, they 
wished to leave their ranks. But it 
was too late, for the Flamans would 
not allow it. Then went they against 
the Sarrazins right furiously. And 
Guillaume de Gavre brought Baudoin 
into his tent to have his wounds 
dressed, and the Flemings held the 

field against the Sarrazins so notably, 

that the Sarrazins were conquered and 

fled, and put to sea those of them who 

could ;—he who remained was slain. 

Thus were the Sarrazins overthrown. 








“ 
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THE MOUNTAIN DECAMERON. 


THE TRAGICAL PASSION OF MARMADUKE PAULL. 


Sir Joseru Banks, we believe, dis- 
covered Staffa—and Sir William 
Herschell Georgium Sidus. The 
heavens have been since swept by 
many telescopes, and the Highlands 
by many tourists, yet they are far 
from being exhausted, and while we 
leave all the stars to astronomers, we 
intend next summer to visit some lochs 
whose whereabouts has not been 
prated of in the Statistical Account 
of Scotland. Old Kant predict- 
ed, they say, the position of Ura- 
nus; and old Christopher predicts 
the position of the lochs which after 
the longest day will bear his name, 
There they are, because there they 
must be—but we abstain from drop- 
ping a hint of their native region. 
Some of them are arms of the sea— 
and their rock-gates will dispart like 
clouds before the prow of our yacht 
the Maga, winging her way like an 
albatross among innumerous isles. 
Others hold communion with the sea 
by innavigable rivers, or are ignorant 
of the existence of that restless ser- 
pent ; and down upon them we shall 
drop in our Balloon. It is delightful 
to know that there is still a Terra 
Ineognita, and that too so near at 
hand, where the hammer of geologist 
never scared the eagle on his cliff, nor 
woodsman’s axe disturbed the cushat 
in her grove, and none but her own 
echoes have been heard by the ear of 
inviolated Nature. 

We remember the time when we 
could regard with something of this 
same feeling the whole Highlands— 
when they were known, and that ob- 
securely, but to their own inhabitants 
—the Children of the Mist. High- 
land regiments, 

** All plaided and plumed in their tartan 
array,” 
showed the Lowlands that the Mist 
hada noble progeny ; but the “ cloud- 
capt towers and gorgeous palaces” 
where He held his court, viewed from 
afar, sufficed for imagination, and we 
left the seasons to reign unseen by our 
bodily eyes among their hills of storm. 


The Land of Mist was a land of mys. 
tery ; and in a Lowland party, he had 
the privilege of an adventurous tra- 
veller, who had seen, in their native 
element, a golden eagle or a red-deer, 
Pennant, on his return from the Find- 
horn, was an object of equal wonder. 
ment with Mungo Park from the 
Niger. And ’tis well known that an 
imaginative widow lady would fain 
have married him, for 

** She loved him for the dangers he had 

past, 
And he loved her that she did pity them.” 


For a good many years after that 
daring pilgrimage, danger and fear 
still continued to brood over the dim. 
discovered region. It was supposed 
that summer snowed there as stre- 
nously as winter—and that, strictly 
speaking, there was but one season 
in the year. For what indeed was 
the use of autumn where there could 
be no fall of the leaf, and where crops 
there were none ; while the very no- 
tion of spring was ridiculous among 
bare stones and rocks. 

The language too of the natives, 
as it was called—and surely they 
“had strange powers of speech ”— 
heard in the Lowlands, gave rise to 
alarming suspicions—among the rest 
that of Cannibalism. The better in- 
formed in vain asserted that the Celts 
lived on fish, chiefly herrings ; but 
such voices were drowned in that of 
the multitude, who devoutly believed 
that they acted towards each other 
like Duncan’s horses, as described by 
Shakspeare in the bloody tragedy of 
Macbeth. 

The Highland climate and charae- 
ter thus lay long under a cloud. But 
justice began to be done to both, by 
the gradual introduction of wheeled 
carriages and breeches. Gigs mul- 
tiplied and kilts decreased; Low- 
landers saw with their own eyes na- 
tives clothed in some measure like 
themselves ; occasional inns even were 
found, which, though they could scarce- 
ly be expected to keep out the gusts 
of wind and the blashes of rain, did 
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nevertheless weatherfend the weather- 
bound; and the mutton-hams did 
“not imitate humanity so abomina- 
bly ” as to justify suspicion of “strange 
flesh.” A new light broke upon the 
strangers, and in it they saw with 
an agreeable surprise that the natives, 
“far in a wild, unknown to publie 
view,” must have been civilizing them- 
selves, perhaps for centuries, for lo! 
a kirk, and list— 

“ The voice of psalms, the simple song of 

praise. 

And rude though it be, the region is 
most beautiful. True, there are but 
few trees—for time has stamped them 
into the mosses—and there they lie 
buried—in hundreds and thousands— 
like black pillars of temples over- 
thrown by forgotten earthquakes, 
But some survive—and those pines 
seem coeval with the colouring of the 
cliffs. _Copsewoods make very gar- 
dens of the humbler hills enclosing 
emerald meadows, and saw ye ever 
such a mountain, as “ it gleams a 
purple amethyst ?” 

But a truce with description—for 
we are giving an historical sketch of the 
progress of the spirit of discovery in the 
Highlands. Lord bless the Lowlands, 
how they lovethem now! Lord bless the 
Highlands, how they love us in re- 
turn! And Lord bless merry Eng- 
land, how she loves the * Heelans!” 
Her daughters delight to wear the 
tartan—and in their white throats the 
Gaelic gurgles with “ a music sweet- 
er than its own.”’ And who thus il- 
lumined the Land with Rainbows ? 
Who but our Micury MinstrEt— 
from Loch Catrine to Cape Wrath. 
Tis now the Land of Poetry and 
Romance—but their light is the light 
of Truth —‘unborrowed from the 
Sun ”’—and in its effulgence the Past 
reappears, powerful as the Present, 
and bold and bright, fresh and fair, 
as it burst or bloomed into being, the 
“very form and pressure” of the cha- 
racter of the Olden Time! Death and 
Oblivion had their reign ; now Life and 
Memory havetheirs; Persons die—Im- 
personations live for ever ;—Fleshislike 
grass that is cut down andwithers ; Feel- 
ings, Thoughts, Virtues, Actions, ima- 
gination recalls from the “ vasty deep,” 
and re-insouled, as well as re-embodied, 
Genius shows that they are immortal. 
Breathe not a word—if you love us— 
against the ghosts of Ossian. Seldom, 
alas! will they visit these sad eyes 
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of ours—Malvina’s self is but the 
shadow of a shade—the dream of a 
dream—and her unsubstantial form 
will not for us assemble and settle even 
for a moment into its uncertain linea- 
ments among the animated companies 
of clouds. But the visions of that 
greater bard, they are distinct—palpa- 
bleaslifeitself; they can endure the day- 
light—they are what they seem—tide 
and time may dislimn them not—and 
to the eyes of each successive genera- 
tion they will be the same as the out- 
lines of the mountains in the sky, and 
the steadfast scenery on their sides, 
characteristic for ever of the Alps of 
Albyn. 

Yet why will not the admirers of 
Scott study his creations in a more 
judicious spirit? Even his crea- 
tions are not all in all to the lovers of 
nature, visiting the Highlands. With 
book in heart, not in hand, should they 
wander through those regions; nor 
should the manual be their works of 
any one poet, however great, to the 
exclusion of all other inspirations, 
Has nature no power over them, but 
what he has given her? Shall she not 
have from their hearts her own wor- | 
ship? Can no Loch charm if by him 
unsung? No isle be lovely but where, 
at the touch of his wand, arose fairy 
bower, or silvan palace? No tradition 
enchain if he has not forged or fitted 
the fetters? Must fancy, no longer free, 
obey at all times his bidding, and fol- 
low the heels even of a magician? Ima- 
gination fold her own wings, and be 
satisfied to sit between the wings of his 
as he soars? Kings are not despots— 
nor should subjects be slaves. Nonecan 
understand, or feel his creations, who 
do not according to their powers study 
man and nature for themselves ; and 
that too, among the people and their 
habitations, whom he described in the 
fulness of knowledge and love. With- 
out much of the same knowledge and 
the same love, they may deceive them- 
selves indeed into a vain belief that 


they enjoy his portraitures, and the 

may talk with enthusiasm of their felici- 
ties ; but to all such, Scott must be a 
mere versifier, not what he is, a great 


poet. Let the truth be spoken, more 
in sorrow than in anger. The High- 
lands are infested by such lack-lustre- 
eyed worshippers of Nature and the 
Lady of the Lake. Nor till he ceases 
to be the fashion—and Heaven speed 
the time—-will the places his genius 
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has consecrated, adorned or ennobled, 
be left to the true lovers of nature, 
and of the dwellers there whether in 
the flesh or in the spirit, free for the en- 
joyment of all those delightful or ele- 
vating associations with which his 
wonderful genius has so clothed them 
that they are felt to compose the very 
mountains, glens, lochs, and castles 
by which they were themselves in- 
spired into the creative mind that has 
secured them in imperishable words. 

If we have not now spoken so well 
about the Highlands of Scotland as is 
our wont—though we hope that is not 
the case—you must make allowances 
for us, for all the while the Highlands 
of England—wWestmoreland, and 
Lancashire and Cumberland—were 
glimmering and glooming in the back- 
ground of our imagination, and would 
not disappear, even although we shut 
our eyes,, covered them with our 
hands, and bowed down our forehead 
on our desk. Windermere came wind- 
ing down along upon us in all her 
glory, from her highest mountains to 
her humblest hills, with all her auxi- 
liary halls, hamlets, villages, gardens, 
groves, woods, meadows, plains, fields, 
nests, nooks, and corners — towers, 
cliffs and castles in the sky—nor would 
her fleets and squadrons lie at anchor 
in the bays, but soon as the west wind 
blew his trumpet, and the catspaws 
began to gambol, with outspread oars 
came rushing from her eyrie the fa- 
mous Osprey, and as she beat to wind- 
ward, near Lady-Isle by signal ga- 
thered her glad compeers, till all at 
once there was got up a regatta for 
Christopher North—and the Queen of 
Lakes exulted on her bosom to bear a 
hundred sail ! 

The Lake Poets! aye, their day is 
come. The lakes are worthy of the 
poets, and the poets of the lakes. 
That poets should love and live among 
lakes, once seemed. most absurd to 
critics whose domiciles were on the 
Nor-Loch, in which there was not 
sufficient water for a tolerable quag- 
mire. Edinburgh Castle is a noble 
rock—so are the Salisbury Craigs 
noble craigs—and Arthur’s Seat a 
noble lion couchant, who, were he to 
leap down on Auld Reekie, would 
break her back-bone and bury her in 
the Cowgate. But place them by 
Pavey-ask, or Red-scaur, or the gla- 
mour of Glaramara, and they would 
look about as magnificent as an upset 
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pack of cards. Who, pray, are the 
Nor-Loch poets? Not the Minstrel— 
he holds by the tenure of the Tweed. 
Not Campbell—* he heard in dreams 
the music of the Clyde.” Not Joanna 
Baillie—her inspiration was nursed 
on the Calder’s silvan banks and the 
moors of Strathaven. Stream-lov- 
ing Coila nurtured Burns—and the 
Shepherd’s grave is close to the cot in 
which he was born—within hearing 
of the Ettrick’s mournful voice on its 
way to meet the Yarrow. Skiddaw 
overshadows, and Greta freshens the 
bower of him who framed, 


‘‘ Of Thalaba, the wild and wond’rous 
song ;” 


the woods, mountains, and waters of 
Rydal imparadise the abode of the 
wisest of nature’s bards, with whom 
poetry is religion. And where was 
he ever so happy, as in that region, 
who created ‘ Christabelle,” ‘ beau- 
tiful exceedingly ;”” andsentthe “ Aun- 
cient Mariner,’’ on the wildest of all 
voyagings, and brought him back 
with the curse of his crime, and the 
ghastliest of all crews ! 

We remember the time when 
Wordsworth was an obscure man. 
The world knew not of him —nor 
would listen to his voice. 


‘* Now are his brows bound with victorious 
wreaths ;” 


and none so rich as not to do him 
homage. That beautiful and glo- 
rious region is his own by divine right. 
Nature gave it to him—there he was 
born, has lived, will die, and be buried 
in Grassmere churchyard — “ the 
Churchyard among the Mountains” — 
of whose sanctities—never to decay— 
he has sung such high and holy strains, 
that on Sabbath the Christian may 
read them unreproved after or before 
his Bible. Of all Poets that ever 
lived he has been at once the most 
truthful and the most idealizing ; ex- 
ternal nature from him has received 
a soul, and becomes our teacher; 
while he has so filled our minds with 
images from her, that every mood 
finds some fine affinities there, and thus 
we all hang for sustenance and de- 
light on the bosom of our mighty 
Mother. We believe that there are 
many who have an eye for Nature, 
and even a sense of the beautiful, with- 
out any very profound feeling ; and to 
them Wordsworth’s finest descriptive 
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passages seem often languid or dif- 
fuse, and not to present to their eyes 
a distinct picture. Perhaps some- 
times this objection may be just; but 
to paint to the eye is easier than to 
the imagination— and Wordsworth, 
taking it for granted that his readers 
can see and hear, desires to make them 
feel and understand ; of his pupil it 
must not be said 


‘* A primrose by the river’s brim 
A yellow primrose is to him, 
And it is nothing more ;” 


the poet gives the something more 
till we start at the disclosure as at a 
lovely apparition—yet an apparition of 
beauty not foreign to the flower, but 
exhaling from its petals, which till 
that moment seemed to us but an or- 
dinary bunch of leaves. In those lines 
is a humbler example of how recondite 
may be the spirit of beauty in any 
most familiar thing belonging to the 
kingdom of nature ; one higher far— 
but of the same kind—is couched in 
two immortal verses— 


“To me the humblest flower that blows 
can give 

Thoughts that do often lie too deep for 
tears.” 


But we must not permit ourselves to 
be run away with either by Words- 
worth or Windermere. And now— 
risum teneatis amici—prepare for a 
fall—we are going to say a word or 
two about Ourselves. We at once 
give up our verses—if you are disposed 
so to treat them—to your indifference 
or contempt. Thank heaven! they 
never have been much read—far less 
popular ; nor could we any more than 
you recite a dozen of them in the 
order in which they stand in print, 
were you to give us a crown. But 
we are in moderation proud of our 
prose, and humbly think we have 
painted some landscapes and sea-skips 
too, in words that ought not to be des- 
troyed. Our prose was not, a few 
years ago, in good repute, and we 
could not but smile at hearing it called 
turgid, inflated, bombastic, and the like ; 
for we knew it was no such thing, but 
“instinct with spirit.” It was said to 
be as bad as Ossian’s Poems or Her- 
vey’s Meditations—and that too by 
Cockneys who had not courage to walk 
by themselves either in the Highlands 
or a suburban churchyard—and visited 
in twos and threes the tombstones of 
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Pere la Chaise. Ossian’s poems are 
written in very fine prose, for M‘Pher- 
son was a man of genius. But our 
prose has nothing in common with 
his ; and that will be conspicuously 
shown in our articles on his Ossian— 
now preparing in our brain, as so 
many far better have for years been 
preparing in the brain of our dear 
and distant friend, Hartley Coleridge. 
Our prose, when at its best, we should 
rather compare with Milton’s, or Sir 
Thomas Brown’s, or Jeremy Taylor's, 
or Burke’s, or Chateaubriand’s, though 
it is original and truly our own. We 
defy you to turn the best blank verse 
into it—but we could with ease turn 
it into the best blank verse. However, 
we prefer it to blank verse, and it is 
preferable ; for though blank verse is 
powerful in its pauses, there is not in 
Milton or Wordsworth one sentence 
half as long as is many a one of ours, 
nor therefore half as musical. You 
may smile, but it is true. Both have 
been fettered—we have been free. 
Only in such prose as ours can the 
heart pour forth its effusions like a 
strong spring discharging ever so many 
gallons in a minute, either into pipes 


that conduct it through some great 
Metropolitan city, or into a water- 
course that soon becomes a rivulet, 
then a stream, then a river, then a 


lake, and then a sea. Would Fancy 
luxuriate ? Then let her expand wings 
of prose. In verse, however irregular, 
her flight is lime-twigged, and she 
soon takes to hopping on the ground. 
Would Imagination dive? Let the 
bell in which she sinks be constructed 
on the prose principle, and deeper 
than ever plummet sunk, it will startle 
monsters at the roots of the coral 
caves, yet be impervious to the strokes 
of the most tremendous of tails. Would 
she soar? In a prose balloon she 
seeks the stars. There is room and 
power of ascension for any quantity of 
ballast—fling it out—and up she goes, 
up, up, up—let some gas escape, and 
she decends far more gingerly than Mrs 
Graham and his Serene Highness; the 
grapnel catches a style, and she steps 
“like a dreadless angel unpursued” 
once more upon ferra firma, and ma: 
then celebrate her aerial voyage, if 
she choose, in an Ode which will be 
sure near the end to rise into prose. 
Prose, we believe, is destined to 
drive what is called Poetry out of the 
world. Here is a fair challenge. Let 
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any Poet send us a poem of five hun- 
dred lines—blanks or not—on any sub- 
ject; and we shall write on that subject 
a passage of the same number of words 
in prose ; and the Editors of the Quar- 
terly Review, New Monthly Magazine, 
and the Westminster, shall decide 
which deserves the prize. Milton was 
wofully wrong in speaking of “ prose 
or numerous verse.” Prose is a mil- 
lion times more numerous than verse. 
Then prose improves the more poe- 
tical it becomes ; but verse, the mo- 
ment it becomes prosaic, goes to the 
dogs. Then, the connecting links 
between two fine passages in verse, it 
is enjoined shall be as little like verse 
as possible ; nay, whole passages, cri- 
tics say, should be of that sort; and 
why, pray, not prose at once? Why 
clip the King’s English, or the Em- 
peror’s German, or the Sublime Porte’s 
Turkish, into bits of dull jingle— 
pretending to be verses, merely be- 
cause of the proper number of sylla- 
bles—some of them imprisoned per- 
haps in parentheses, where they sit 
helplessly protruding the bare soles 
of their feet, like folks, that have got 
muzzy, in the stocks ? 

Wordsworth says well, that the lan- 
guage of common people, when giving 
utterance to passionate emotions, is 
highly figurative ; and hence he con- 
cludes not so well, fit fora lyrical ballad. 
Their volubility is great, nor few their 
flowers of speech. But who ever 
heard them, but by the merest acci- 
dent, spout verses? Rhyme do they 
never—the utmost they reach is occa- 
sional blanks. But their prose! Ye 
gods ! how they do talk ! The washer- 
woman absolutely froths like her own 
tub ; and you never dream of asking 
her “how she is off for soap?” Para- 
dise Lost ! The Excursion ! The Task 
indeed! No man of woman born, no 
woman by man begotten, ever yet in 
his or her senses spoke like the au- 
thors of those poems. Hamlet, in his 
sublimest mood, speaks in prose— 
Lady Macbeth talks prose in her sleep 
—and so it should be printed—« out 
damned spot” are three words of prose 
—and who that beheld Siddons wring- 
ing her hands to wash them of mur- 
der, did not feel that they were the 
most dreadful ever extorted by re- 
morse from guilt ? 

You may begin in prose with so 
very short a sentence, that it ends al- 
most before it has well begun—but 
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hardly so in verse—unless it be indeed 
pregnant. Thus you paint a nook in 
a field or forest, with an old dilapi- 
dated mossy wall, manifestly small seg- 
ment of a wide circle. As the season 
may be, you see some violets or prim. 
roses. ‘They are happy in the shade 
that does not always exclude the sun. 
shine. There, too, are a few ferns taller 
than you could have well expected, 
one almost like a lady-fern—dockens 
that only on the dusty roadside can be 
called ugly, and even there ungra- 
ciously—a bramble-berry bush, of 
which the fruit, though wersh, is plea- 
sant from old seationivasions:.- sail 
a hare, detected in her form by her 
dark eye, always sleepless—some ha. 
zels, if in the nutting time, so much 
the better—while from a sweet whisper 
rather than visible branches, Phau are 
aware that you are on the edge of a 
wood. You have finished your study 
before you were well aware you had 
eye it—a prose-sketch from the 

and of a master, which on your de- 
cease is purchased by a friend for be- 
hoof of your family, and helps to buy 
an annuity for your widow. Or you 
find yourself on a plain. No stone- 
walls—hardly any hedges—and the 
few that are, long left to dwindle into 
wide gaps by cattle or sheep—with 
here and there fair single trees, 
birches or rowans, perhaps a pictur- 
esque old thorn not worth the 
felling, and half-concealing crow’s or 
mag'pies’ nest—on knoll or mound an 
oak or a pine grove—and beyond 
it what looks like a castellated build- 
ing, but as you approach it, is seen 
to be an unaccountable crowd of soli- 
tary cliffs—while what seemed blue 
mist freshens into a tarn or lakelet, and 
you wonder you had not seen before 
the little river that is gliding by, but 
how could you, it is on its course so 
capricious, and though happy now in 
the sunshine, has this instant come out 
of the woods, in which you may hear 
the waterfalls, and like an ingrate asit 
is, eager to forsake its birth-place, is 
hurrying as fast as its waters can car- 
ry it, away down into the low country, 
where it will lose its name and its na- 
ture, and eventually become brackish 
with the brine of the sea. Your set- 
tences are waxing longer; but they 
are nothing to what they will be, when 
on the hillside you turn round, every 
hundred yards or so at a resting place, 
and survey the widening scene below; 
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that assumes at each halt a more com- 
prehensive character, fuller of variety 
than from its well-known elements you 
are able to comprehend—all objects 
formerly so familiar, assuming, by 
changed relations to one another, such 
new aspects, that you could swear 
you never had seen them before in all 
your born days—houses for ages em- 
bowered in trees, yet startling as if 
built for the nonce, or only by a dream 
—even villages smoking, where half- 
an-hour ago the air was free from all 
speck as if above a boundless pasture— 
far off woods begin to blacken in other 
districts dimly descried—and there are 
intimations of cultivated valleys that 
belong to the lowlands, though you 
connect them with the highlands 
where now you are climbing, by the 
infinite gradations along which your 
delighted eyes travel, feeding all the 
while on soft retiring beauty —till 
you are persuaded that the misty line 
bounding the horizon must indeed be 
the sea; and then suddenly looking 
upwards, the mountain-top you per- 
ceive is enveloped in clouds, brooding 
there as if they had brooded there for 
ever, so ponderous is their calm, but 
you care not though that summit 
should remain invisible, for a hundred 
other summits, some tipt with light 
like fire, some tinged with a beautiful 
blue glimmer, and some steeped in a 
sublime purple gloom, on all sides 
surround you as you ascend nearer the 
sky—but even there where now you 
stand, stand would you still were you 
endowed with the eagle’s wings, for 
the day is well nigh done, though af- 
ternoon at most had been suspected 
to be stealing over the solitude, and 
for the first time in your life you be- 
hold a sunset, of which the remem- 
brance glorious as the reality—for 
there are sights seen by every man who 
walks among mountains that in after 
times lose not a particle of their splen- 
dour, so borne in are they within the 
penetralia of the spirit’s sanctuary— 
will go with you through whatever 
paths it may be your destiny to travel 
thither, with undiminished glory, to 
the edge of that darkness that ex- 
cludes all the visionary images of this 
earth and this life from troubling the 
rest prepared for us all in the grave. 
That is prose; and so is this—a 
sentence beginning simply as the hay- 
maker's song ; but that song is mute, 
and so a few moments after are its 
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echoes—that so near—those so far 
away; now you hear but many rills 
accompanying the voice of one river ; 
now birds are warbling the latest 
songs of the season in the woods, 
while the woods themselves are a-whis- 
per; well may you wonder that you 
heard them not before, for the cattle 
are lowing on a hundred hills, and 
yet the waterfall may be heard as if 
all were silent; far down below, on 
the meadow before the hall-like farm- 
house, is ringing, clear as silver bells, 
the laughter of imps at play, too 
young for labour; and, hark! a dirge 
advances, lamenting louder and louder, 
or seems receding fainter and fainter, 
as the funeral party pace height or 
hollow, nearing the chapel, on whose 
burial-ground wall we two have been 
cheerfully sitting, as we looked on life, 
forgetful that there was death—till 
see! the bier, borne shoulder-high, is 
lowered, and now we hear but the 
voice of the old priest reading the ser- 
vice, pausing for a moment in the 
shudder sent through all assembled 
there by the hollow rumble that ra- 
tifies the sentence *‘ dust to dust.” 

These are but mediocre specimens 
of our prose, but they are better than 
your best verse, though you are a ver- 
sifier of no mean talent. We were 
about to say, when we broke off, that 
in happier moods we hope we have 
written not altogether in vain about 
beautiful and beloved Westmoreland. 
What would you say to a complete 
Series of Pictures thereof from our pen, 
in Three Volumes? But now again to 
the Mountain DEcaMERON. 

Our readers had a taste of the qua- 
lities of Mr Downes in our last num- 
ber, and though the world is slow to 
admire the genius of a new aspirant 
after literary fame, and will not all at 
once obey even the bidding of Maga, 
yet we have had good reason to be- 
lieve that our article has been of some 
service, and that he need no longer 
vex his heart with the troubling anger 
with his lot which neglected genius 
nurses in solitude to prey upon its 
energies till it works their destruc- 
tion. 

Let Mr Downes himself speak of 
the design of his work :— 


‘* Its design embraces the great ‘ many- 
coloured life,’ not life in Wales only— 
the passions of men, not of Welshmen 
only—the beauty of scenery in general, 
though chiefly that of their fine and ne 
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glected country; and this because, in the 
opinion of those who have travelled far 
in many lands, and with an eye and mind 
for Nature, that country is not excelled 
in pictorial beauty by even the finest 
scenes such extensive travel has presented 
to their view. 

** The author will avow further, that it 
dares to deal with greatness generally— 
the moral and the pictorial,_whether in 
the outer world or that inner microcosm, 
the heart of man,—whether for the eye, 
or the eye of the mind,—whether for 
good or for evil. Moreover, Wales is, 
most strange to say, very nearly unbroken 
ground in English literature—quite such 
in the romantic department. Yet who, 
alive to taste or feeling, can look without 
some impulse toward the tragic—some 
touch of romantic melancholy—on its lone 
cataracts, its cloud-capt rocks— its vesti- 
ges of departed greatness—its mighty 
wrecks of castles breasting stormy seas— 
of abbeys, crumbling in the olive-coloured 
glooms of russet heights and leafy um- 
brage,—its Carneddan, its ruins, and its 
tombs ? or who roam vacant through the 
summer valleys, with the river-blue, and 
cottage-white intermingled, — with the 
universal green colour of the very air 
among so many pastoral mountains, joined 
to such poetical modes of life, without 
something of lyrical inspiration under such 
lingering reflections of a goldenage ? The 
common nomenclature of its topography 
involves both poetry and historical ro- 
mance, and often even deep tragedy, like the 
solemn conjectural whisperings from al- 
most fabulous times to ours, in the half- 
effaced, hardly deciphered, hieroglyphical 
memorials on an age-worn tomb, or cof- 
fin-stone of Egypt. There is the Fynnon 
Waedog (‘ Bloody Well’)—the Pant y 
Gwaye (the ‘ Hollow of Woe’)—the 
Maen Achwynfan (the ‘ Stone of Lamen- 
tation and Weeping’)—the Ziysan Gwaed 
Gwyr (the ‘ Plant of the Blood of man’). 
What a terrible mystery of some dark ac- 
tual tragedy of life, now buried under 
pleasant daisied fields, and mountain banks 
now echoing only bleatings and lowings, 
do these more than half unveil—and by a 
single name ! 

* * * 

** T can truly assure thee that there is 
matter in abundance for rational curiosity 
left in Wales, and what is better, strong 
vestiges of what we may surely charac- 
terize as patriarchal life, if life as rudely 
simple, yet happy, as that recorded of 
very early times may be so designated. 
The secluded Welsh breeder of sheep and 
tender of cattle leads a life of solitary 
wildness truly curious to the curious in 
man’s nature—one of pastoral peace, if 
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not pastoral vagrancy, that leaves little to 
the imagination to fill up for that of an 
ancient man of woolly wealth, or a modern 
one among the Bedouin Arabs. 

‘¢ When you read of the picture of pri- 
mitive modes of even Cambrian life being 
now wholly lost, of MacAdam and the. 
schoolmaster having swept both Ignorance 
and Pastoral in their primitive character 
out of Britain, you may, I am very sorry 
and happy to say, suspend your belief, 
Tourists—bookmakers I mean—follow the 
routes of predecessors, and see with their 
eyes, and nothing beyond; thence I be- 
lieve it is that so little is known of the 
domestic lives and characters of the di- 
rect descendants of the Britons, our fellow 
countrymen. 

‘* Persons accustomed to consider a 
corrupt metropolis as the chief stage of 
high adventure in the range of the stormy 
passions, and a pastoral region, such as 
Wales, as that of rural innocence, or 
minor and rustic offences only, would feel 
some surprise at the character of many 
events occurring in the most peaceful 
districts of the mountains. Nor are 
wanting instances of a gloomy and intense 
character in many incidentally or directly 
divulged at our criminal bar. Light as is 
the Welsh calendar (to the high honour 
of the people) in the number of criminals 
(a maiden assize, as all must remember, 
being no unfrequent occurrence in both 
North and South Wales), yet, in the dye 
of the crime, emphatically speaking, when 
such does spot this general fajr fame of 
the principality, there is a deeper shade 
than marks the average of crime in Eng- 
land, or wherever the many diversions of 
minds and hearts into multiform modes of 
selfishness, soften down the moral surface 
of the commonplace society into one level 
of wider but less deep depravity. Cer- 
tain it is, that at intervals (the interim 
being beautifully void of almost all offence), 
there stands, startling the general gentle 
spirit of a pastoral people, at the bar of 
justice, some tremendous culprit, morally 
grim all over in black and blood. The 
circumstances rising dismal to light, as 
each shuddering witness diffuses his own 
awed and tremulous solemnity of feeling 
over the whole court, death-silent in ex- 
pectation, are of such a nature as tran- 
sports the cultured listener’s mind to lands 
very different to the rustic Wales of his 
previous ideas, to those where live 

* Souls made of fire, and children of the sun.’ 
He is astonished on recalling his thought 
to what is present, to see at the bar, on 
trial of life or death, a rustic, a mere real 
shepherd ! a man whose outer life is all 
calm and monotony, but his inward a very 
hurricane of passions. 
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“¢ Now, odd as it may be, the reading 
of these narratives, involving much of 
these impassioned traits of character, 
though not presented in such horrible 
aspects of retribution as trials or execu- 
tions, seems nowhere more interesting to 
me than when resorted to in the deep 
repose of summer twilight, and the va- 
cancy of a sort of gipsy-journey in which 
thy patient is now engaged. Perhaps the 
contrast pleases. Iam sure that the sil- 
yan calm and beauty of our chosen spots 
where we pitch our tents (yea, our tents ; 
though we tell no fortunes, nor think or 
fear for our own)—I say the glow of a 
June sunset, on a mountain side or river 
dale, derives a double charm from such 
deep plunging into the abyss of human 
hearts. Divine nature and — Man 
—(who shall fill up that hiatus with a 
fitting epithet ? )—-set off each other in 
strongest relief. It is like finding, as we 
often do, among the ruins of some abbey, 
yellowed by sunset, and rich in all the 
pompous yet soothing colouring of au- 
tumn, a brambled pit, full of toads! dan- 
gerous with snakes, and only verdant with 
the ‘ deadly nightshade,’ only flowery with 
the poison of the foxglove! How plea- 
sant, after spying down into its damp hor- 
ror, to look round again at the sweet mel- 
low landscape, as the sun looks its last 
over the sheepwalk ridge, and that mon- 
astic ruin itself gives half its charms (not- 
withstanding that ugly hole), with its 
mockery of windows, to that placid 
whole! Such is a peep into the heart of 
man in the midst of pensive contempla- 
tions of nature.” 


All this is forcibly and finely said ; 
and though in these volumes the execu- 
tion of the author’s design is far from 
perfect, and much of it open to even fa- 
tal objections, yetin many of his delinea- 
tions of the growth and power of pas- 
sion he has been greatly successful, 
and shown that he can awaken both 
pity and terror. We gave a full ac- 
count of the frame-work of the Moun- 
tain Decameron, and spoke with high 
praise of his extraordinary gifts as a 
painter of external nature. His pic- 
tures are truly Welch. We know not 
if he was born in the Principality, but 
he has assuredly been naturalized, and 
there is nothing about him of the alien. 
He is at home among the mountains, 
whether far inland he pitch his tent, 
or on the green shore of the Cambrian 
seas. He is no tourist whose talk is 
of inns. He cares not where he sleeps 
—and loves to bivouack in woods, 
under rocks, on river sides, or on 
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moors. There is often an intensity of 
feeling in his rhapsodies that betrays 
a mind almost crazed with lonesome 
communings with the stern and savage 
aspects of nature ; and we know of no 
kind of life better fitted to make a man 
mad than that of wandering day and 
night by oneself within the melancholy 
or awful rumbling of the sea on rocky 
coasts in tide or tempest. 

‘“< To paint the human heart in storm 
(a moral spectacle as grand and eleva- 
ting to the soul as that of a stormy 
ocean)—to relieve its terrors and its 
gloom by the gentler touches of wo- 
man’s tenderness —of the thousand 
sweetnesses of childhood—of love, 
pity, and generosity of self-devotion— 
and great, and delightful exercise of 
human sensibilities is the endeavour, 
at least, of the Mountain Decameron.” 
And a worthy endeavour it is—though 
not so new in our literature as Mr 
Downes would seem to think from this 
somewhat ostentatious announcement. 
Neither can we grant him the merit of 
originality—at this time of day—* in 
presenting poetical prose to a public 
utterly nauseating poetry.” True, he 
says, that “ he pleads for no novelty 
in composition which he conceits him- 
self the inventor of, but merely a 
bona fide return to that honest, heart- 
felt, fearless tone of expressiou which 
distinguished our glorious old drama- 
tists—for a little indulgence to those 
flowers, even in prose, which Jeremy 
Taylor did not deem unworthy of even 
divinity, nor Bacon disdain to strew 
even copiously over philosophy’s 
rugged path. What eulogiums are 
still justly bestowed on the inimi- 
table prose of the former! Yet, were 
a writer to put forth to-day, prose half 
as profusely adorned with poetic fan- 
cies, would not the very panegyrists 
of the old fall foul of the modern page 
as prose run mad?” They would— 
they do ; but who cares? Not he who 
can write it—such as Christopher 
North and Joseph Downes. 

But does the public utterly nauseate 
poetry? No. The worst that can be 
truly said of her is that she regards it 
with indifference. Yet not to deceive 
ourselves by attributing good or bad 
qualities to that imaginary personage, 
are there not thousands and tens of 
thousands who at this day derive from 
poetry the greatest delight? Homer 
and Pindar, and the Greek tragedians 
are read by many more than Mr 
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Downes supposes ; so are Spenser, and 
Shakspeare, and Milton; and so are 
the best poets of our own time. We 
agree with him in believing that the 
pursuit of wealth in commerce—the 
pseudo-philosophy of the Utilitarians 
—** the heartless abandonment of 
fashion to poor and frivolous pursuits” 
—the selfishness of party-politics—and 
with multitudes who seek no selfish 
ends, their utter inanity—do one and 
all help to “prevent all calm and 
lucidness of intellect,” without which 
there can be no love, no knowledge of 
the higher works of imagination ; but 
there is much that is noble in the spi- 
rit of the age, nor can we believe that 
all delight in poetry is gone, while yet 
so many true poets are alive, or but 
lately dead. We should not wonder 
if the main current of thought and 
feeling in this nation were soon to 
flow again into the channels which 
within these few years have, it must 
be confessed, been left rather dry ; 
and even now were a great poet to 
appear, we cannot doubt that he would 
find audience. 

Mr Downes has fears for himself— 
and there is something not a little 
affecting in these confessions. 


** Something, I hope, is to be allowed 
for the self-delusions of an almost literal 
hermit. Shut up, or wandering among 
mountains for these many years past, con- 
versing with few but the rudest people, I 
have not the advantage of literary or 
other refined society, to freshen my stag- 
nating thoughts, or correct my erroneous 
ones; to tell me where those thoughts 
are not duly elicited, or where it were 
more graceful to suppress them. I am 
my own adviser and my own critic, 
my own ‘pensive pubiic,’ and hence, 
perhaps, ought to be less severely quiz- 
zed if I become, as in the previous 
lines—my ‘ own trumpeter.’ Nor do 
mountains alone constitute my solitude, 
but the misfortune of antedating old age 
by the loss of friends. The splendid 
streets of your huge metropolis, with their 
immense throngs of people, are to some 
few bosom-aliens among them, more 
deeply solitary than mountain avenues, 
with their multitude of trees and moving 
flocks. For myself, I can say that the 
mighty ‘ hum’ of those crowds no more 
disturbs me, who neither share in the 
chase of their many interests nor swell 
the ery, than does the constant roar of the 
cataracts of my home country. Nor do I 
state this without a latent conceit that 
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possibly such a recluse, addressing stich 
an audience as the ‘ Reading Public,’ may 
be regarded as a curious kind of monster, 
In such solitude, it is natural for the un. 
guided mind (especially if in old time en. 
thusiastic) both to hope and despond to 
excess. I have however reached that 
stage of ‘ life’s poor play’ when a writer 
(and still more if he be a parent) has a 
darker fear than that of the critic ‘ before 
his eyes '—Death. 

‘* The decline of life is a sort of Cala. 
brian soil, ashy as well as tremulous, and 
success and failure alike lose their intense 
effect under that eternal looking for. He 
can patiently await critical insult or in- 
justice, who knows that few or none sur- 
vive, of those for the sake of whose opi- 
nion such insult would have been distress- 
ing. A prouder issue of his literary ad- 
venture would perhaps not prove a hap- 
pier one. Total failure is perhaps not so 
painful as the success that comes too late ; 
when the hearts that hoped with us, and 
for us, so long in vain, are in the earth, 
and the bitter self-mocking ‘ cui bono?’ 
—trises involuntarily from the depth of the 
empty surviving heart, in the solitary— 
even though crowned beyond that heart's 
hope—he feels that it is not within, that 
pride turns for gratification, the social 
mind for bliss. 

‘© To the dead, to the buried bosom- 
friend or wife, the crowned hero is still 
uncrowned, and the most popular poet 
still an obscure rhymer. What he was 
when that companion left him lonely on 
the earth, he still; and must be for ever 
and for ever. 


‘Fortunate they who do not, in their latter 
days, live and die among strangers.’ ”’ 


We are now close.upon the ro- 
mance of which we mean to give some 


analysis and specimens. It is the 
first in Volume first; and he puts it 
forth as an “ experimental sample of 
his attempts to exalt and spiritualize 
his materials by the magical illusions 
of poetry, to throw round them the 
romantic attraction of lofty sentiment 
and picturesque associations.” If he 
finds that he has reached the graces 
of poetry and the grandeur of pas- 
sion, he says he need not despair of 
his ability for the “ meaner portion of 
a novelist’s task’’—by which he means 
the National Novel. Are there no 
national novels of that character? 
Surely there are; nor do we believe 
that between the Novel and the Ro- 
mance there isany essential distinction. 
He adds—* To explain myself, I would, 
ask any one to compare tragedy under 
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the hands of Lillo, and tragedy from 
the soul of Shakspeare. The dread- 
ful fidelity of Lillo to his original, a 
dismal murder, in his ‘ Arden of Fe- 
versham,’ cannot be denied. Yet I 
deny that that play is tragedy, for it 
jis notapoem. If truth alone deser- 
ved the highest applause, he should 
rank above Shakspeare. But who is 
there that does not confess the more 
intense interest of the murder in Mac- 
beth and in Othello? See the effect 
of exalting a harrowing situation, by 
the diviner spirit of poetry! The 
more truly tragic that situation, the 
less can it spare eloquent passion and 
picturesque adjuncts. Without them 
it becomes only harrowing. Were it 
not somewhat late in life’s day, I would 
learn German, devote my whole mind 
to acquiring its graces and powers, 
and write tragedy for the German 
Stage. There is yet a crevice open 
for dramatic talent.” 

Macbeth and Othello are as na- 
tional as Arden of Feversham, and far 
more so; Mr Downes speaks well 
about Lillo, but all he says has been 
said a hundred times; nor did any- 
body ever dream of comparing him 
with Shakspeare. For Heaven’s sake 
let not Mr Downes learn German ; 
Goethe would be his ruin, nor could 
Schiller save him—but the idea is too 
rich of his acquiring the graces and 
powers of that language so as to be 
able to write Tragedy for the Ger- 
man Stage. 

But now for the Tracicat Passion 
oF MarMADUKE PauLL. 

Alice Wolstencraft, the widow of 
an old man to whom she had been 
married when almost a child by co- 
vetous parents, after a long chronic 
ailment had withered her for years, 
and her charms, for she had been 
beautiful, were a little on the wane, 
was wedded to Marmaduke Paul, a 
very- young man, with whom she was 
deeply enamoured, but lived without 
hopes of a child—it being to her a 
constant “ mortification, or misery, that 
she was not to present one so loved 
with one image of himself.” But this 
grief was soon to be swallowed up in 
one all-overwhelming—for Paul, who 
had been once to sea, was seized by a 
press-gang, and Alice was again a wi- 
dow. <« She retired directly to a wild 
and melancholy farm (her own), with- 
in the mighty shadow of the great 
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Orme’s Head, to never more (as she 
said in her wild woe), be out of the 
reach of the roar and spray and uproar 
of that sea which was beating round her 
husband.” Here she became a mo- 
ther—or rather a child was found cry- 
ing in her bed; for the rumour from 
the first ran that ’twas no child of hers, 
but that she had bribed its poor pa- 
rents to part with it, that she might 
bless her husband, on his hoped return, 
with the sight of “a beautiful babe, 
his imagined own,” and thus kindle 
for herself his affectionintolove. Ruth, 
so the child was named, grew up al- 
most to womanhood, in that most me- 
lancholy abode, with her supposed mo- 
ther, who, worn out with ceaseless 
mourning, for her husband returned 
not, at last lay at the point of death. 
Her perpetual watchings, day and 
night, during so many years, and the 
effect of hope deferred that maketh the 
heart sick, are most impressively paint- 
ed ; and there is true pathos and poetry 
in the description of the childhood and 
maidenhood of poor Ruth, surrounded 
with mysteries and glooms. From the 
first uncared about for her own sake, 
and neglected towards the end, since 
he for whom she had been brought up 
was to return no more. 


** A strange, dim, yet more than dreary 
remembrance, hung on her mind, of her 
very first stage of memory. It was that a 
very wretched and withered old woman, 
repeatedly landed in a crazy and foul 
little boat, rowed by but one man, and 
hobbled up to her mother’s dark stone 
house, roofed with reeds or fern stalks, in 
the rock shadows. That whenever she 
followed her in (like a child, curious), 
Alice always excluded her, and was al- 
ways in tears and great trouble. That 
this tattered and fiercish old woman would 
stop on the beach to gaze in her infant 
face long -together; sometimes made an 
angry groan or grunt at her, but once 
gave her a cake, and kissed and cried 
over her. And besides this, she had 
heard, or caught somehow, the unaccount- 
able impression that she was a murderess 
—had killed a child!” 

* * * * 

** It was nothing strange that the little 
girl should, at the earliest age, begin to 
share that despairing kind of expectation 
of the father’s return, which possessed the 
parent ; and weep, when she wept for 
him, and fancy how fine a form he had 
when she so painted him to the girl grown 
bigger; that she should learn to live in 
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perpetual waiting, as it were, for him 
whose very bones, in all likelihood, had 
long since mingled with that brine, till 
the very despair of the withered wife be- 
came, in the happier buoyant breast of 
the daughter, a lively living hope. She 
would not despair,—she hoped a father in 
every sail that specked the background of 
cloud, or gleamed like a mighty bird of 
snowy plumage in the closer view of the 
green sea.” 
* * * * 

‘¢ Alice had been accustomed to kindle 
a beacon fire, in heavy fogs and dark 
weather, on the dark greensward hill, for 
the service of her absent husband, should 
he, possibly, be making homeward on that 
dangerous coast. The child would sit or 
play by this melancholy hopeless beacon 
for hours, with which the forsaken woman 
mocked her own despair. She pursued 
this wild fancy till Ruth was grown of age 
to understand its purpose. When the 
mother grew weary of the dream, and no 
longer busied herself with that beacon, 
which was more connected with the wild- 
ness of despair than hope, the girl often 
lit one alone, till the few remote farm 
people began to whisper of madness in 
both daughter and mother.” 


No place could be more fitted as a 
retreat for melancholy madness, and 
even to breed it, if that be possible, in 
an infant mind, than such wild abode; 
and though there was no absolute mad- 
ness about Ruth, then or afterwards, 
an imagination so exciteable as hers, 
dealing with a heart so tender and affec- 
tions so profound, might, under trials, 
derange her reason, till love should be- 
come reckless of life. In twenty pages, 
concluding with this extract, Mr 
Downes has compressed as much mean- 
ing, and as many emotions, as will be 
found within the same space in any 
other work of fiction. « Alice of the 
Broken Heart,” selfish as she is in 
her misery, and neglectful of the 
duteous creature, who in filial affection 
is indeed her daughter, nevertheless 
we cannot but pity ; having been let 
into the secret of her character and 
her condition, ere yet she was wedded 
to the man she so passionately loved ; 
but Ruth we take into our heart, and 
strangely sorrowful do we feel to be 
the lot of such an orphan,—less sad to 
have lost one who had never acted to 


her a mother’s part, than to lose that 


fancied image of a father, which from 
earliest childhood she had cherished 
in her soul—its only comfort. 


The Mountain Decameron. 


(Jan, 
‘* A dun-green marsh, rushy, dry, with 
a few crags peeping pale through its tree. 
less nakedness, formed the foreground, 
One or two monastic ruins of ruins, the 
mere wreck of what have been pictures. 
que relics, are dimly visible. Before was 
the open sea, with all its sounds, and all 
iis waves sunken into one mighty moaning, 
snd one restless floor—and the sea-sky, 
with all its clouds clustering in purple but 
urid pomps round the great sun, on the 
norizon’s edge. On one hand the pyrami- 
dal headland of the Great Orme’s Head, 
on the other that of the Lesser Orme’s, 
stood like huge towers, reared by giants, 
to sentinel eternally the majestic pass or 
gorge they form of that marshland, with 
its few tomb-like colossal stones and pros- 
trate ruins. The only sound was that im- 
mense one of the deep, made more awful 
by the reverberation of the whole body of 
the mountain of the Great Orme’s Head, 
which gave a distinct peal and roll in ad- 
dition to the breaking thunder of the sea. 
‘In such a naked vast of prospect, 
whole families and all their homes would 
hardly have relieved that solitude. Dwarf- 
ed into moving figures, and their houses 
into beaver huts or molehills, under that 
mighty bulk and its shadow, and beside | 
that illimitable dome and its floor, they 
would have rather added to the solemnity. 
Much less did that one figure relieve it, 
which this evening, placed just in apposi- 
tion. with the now tempered glory of the 
sinking sun’s dilated globe, gave to the 
eye it intercepted (like some figured spot 
in its disk), the doubtful image of a hu- 
man form, diminished to a mere dust atom. 
If the romance of the image was destroy- 
ed on approach, by the discovery that this 
imagined ‘ angel in the sun’ was no other 
than our Ruth, a Welsh cottage girl re- 
clining on a knoll of rock, with dry sea- 
weed for a pillow, her raven hair flying in 
wild grace, with some touch of a poetic 
fire in that eye, albeit a humble stocking 
from her mother’s few sheep’s wool, was 
growing on the knitting-needles in her 
hand, which her taper fingers plied rapid- 
ly, without a moment diverting her atten- 
tion from the dim speck in the distance 
that she fancied into a sail—(yes! a fa- 
ther’s sail even yet!) I say, whatever the 
scene lost in the illusion of romance, it 
gained in interest, actual living interest. 
It is an advantage of this general occupa- 
tion of our Welsh housewives and chil- 
dren, knitting, that it goes on mechanical- 
ly, without withdrawing the mind, or eye, 
or limbs from any other pursuit ; the two 
hands only keep producing the useful com- 
modity, leaving the mothers to walk, fetch 
cows, talk, and quarrel, the young to go 
errands, to learn reading, &c., quite as if 
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with no stockings were on the stocks. Then it that deaf sea, not to that empty distance, 
tree- is so clean a task ! the slender needles so not to a foolish false figure on my braih, 
ound, bright, and the growing clean woollen af- of my Marmaduke, my dear! rocking on 
3, the fair so needful ! a masthead—oh no! but to the God that 


ures- ‘* It was on this evening of melancholy I almost grew wroth against for dividing 
e was splendour, which we have been describing, us! Oh, and was not my God merciless to 


dal thus sleeping in lurid crimson along the me to give the uttermost I ever could 
ning, grand sort of inverted arch of mighty span, wish for, in the way of passionate love, 
u-sky, formed by the two great headlands, that only to take it away directly? only to take 
le but Ruth was hastily summoned home by a_ him away? Never could I, never did I 


n the neighbour. She ran like a wild fawn, her say, ‘ Blessed be the name of the Lord!’ 
rami- stockings and part of her attire left onthe Therefore perhaps he refused me my dear 
Head, rock slab; she ran—and found her mo- Marmaduke back to these arms.—But I 
me’s, ther dying; who collecting her little must be short..—Then she waited till the 
riants, breath, addressed her with a smile, after neighbour who had fetched Ruth was 
ASS oF kissing away her incessant tears. Poor gone, and at last said, trembling all over 


» With Ruth had rarely known the touch of those —‘ My poor poor Ruth? Yet not mine 
| pros- mother-lips ; and now they were blueish, ——” 

at im- and ghastly, and her eyes told that the ‘* Not your’s, my mother ? Not your’s? 
awful hand of death was already advanced be- Well-a-day! she’s moythering,* oh! Jet 


ody of tween her and that parent. All return of me fetch the woman back.’ 


Head, tenderness had formerly been confined to *** Stay, be quiet, child; you are now 
in ad- the sad woman’s heart; she had no more _ sixteen years old, I must not die in false- 
le sea. the zest, no longer the active spirit ofeven hood.—Ah! you'll hate me and the me- 
spect, maternal love, enough alive within her to mory of me zow. But what’s love and 
would give kiss for kiss, endearment for endear- what's hate to me, but only Marmaduke’s? 
Dwart- ment. Now she kissed and clasped her Jam not your mother.’ 

houses fervently, then said : ** Ruth rolled her eyes in bewilderment, 
r that ‘* © JT must leave you, poor child! I feel through tears, turning death-pale, and 
beside 9 myself going, going where I trust my Mar- muttering ‘ Not my mother ?’ 

', they maduke is long ago gone before me.’ ‘‘¢Hear me, my poor child! I had 
manity. *** Oh no! mymother,’ poor Ruthbroke prayed to God to permit me to hold but 
eve it, forth, sobbing, ‘he is not gone, live for one image of my Marmaduke, and he 


upposi- him! live, and he will come again! We would not! I envied the most destitute of 
of the will light our fire again every dark night- mothers only for that they were mothers / 
to the fall. Don’t say he’s gone, and you are go- I watched the soft eyes of my Marmaduke, 
ed spot ing, or I shall die before you! don’t both and thought how they would look at me, 
a hu leave me, pray don’t! oh dear! oh my on me, if. Oh I shall live again, to go 
t atom. heart !’ and she held her side, where it mad! I shall rouse myself from this death, 
estroy- seemed bursting from her bosom. that I’m as glad of as a poor creature long 
hat this “** Good, dear girl,’ the faint woman at sea is of land, if I begin to remember 
o other pursued, ‘ though you think me unhappy again, to feel afresh, and flutter all over 
girl re- #@ in quitting life, and though folks talk of again! I was mad, Ruth. My longing to 
ry sea- dying as if it were to fall asleep, and it meet him with an infant, when he wrote 
lying in 7 were a dreadful sleep, indeed, my dear, to me about his coming back, drove me 
- poetic it’s to me nothing dreadful, but just like into a scheme for deceiving him. But 
tocking a waking. My life has been the sleep, never did he come back to be deceived ! 
ol, was God knows! My life has been the dream, but my guilt was the same. I began to 
in her and Heaven forgive me for making your’s act my plot ; and when that other woman’s 
| rapid the same, poor child! but you’ve a life yet time of trouble came, by the aid of her 


' atten- Hi to come, I do hope; yet I’d rather see nurse, we contrived to make it believed 
listance you dead now than that it should be such her child was still-born, and long before 
1 a fa- a life as it has pleased God to send me. its time, while the old woman brought you 
ver the I fear me it’s a crime tolove asI’'vedone; (you were the child) and nursed me in my 
ance, it I'm sure it has cast me down into such pretended lying-in. This old, midwife 
nterest. despair, as must be wicked, if we have never betrayed our plot ; and oh! how I 


occupa- any heart left to fight against it: but what doated on you, for nothing but the pro- 
id chil- can a broken heart do? Now I see that I mise your little helpless body afforded me 
hanical- should have turned my eyes that couldn’t of becoming all to my dear husband, which 
or eye, sleep, and my heart that was never at other wives are to theirs! I tried to dream 
he two peace, and my arms that were ever ready awake that you was my own. How soon 
ul com- @ to do a desperate something, oh! not to I taught you to say ‘ Dad, dad!’ I’m sure 
k, fetch 
z to go 
te as if 
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{ tremble’ at thought of losing you, so as 
never mother did. But when you grew so 
pretty and grew to prattle so, and one 
trick came after another, that I so wanted 
him to see, all came, but he never came, 
he never saw them, and one by one was 
forgot; when your little teeth shewed, 
and you began to go alone, and he never 
watched these things with me; oh then, I 
begah not to care for you, poor darling! 
for then I cared for nothing ; and so, you 
kiiow; yol’'ve grown, and grown toa great 
girl, 4 woman! ha! ha! ha! yes, you're a 
fine woran-figure now! and whit am I? 
Ah old withered one, a wicked one! But 
what iiiatters? he’/l never see me so, God 
Woiildn’t 1ét him be deceived ; God punished 
me, for never, never, never more did 
Mariiaduke come back! But mind, I 
charge you, Ruth, I implore it, my dear, 
if he do come back, don’t tell him, don’t 
tnake me out a liar to Aim! Swear you 
woii't €xpose me! Let him pity me, let 
him c¢onie and plant my grave! Oh, 
Ruth !’ 

*** T swéar I never will, my dear, dear 
mother!’ Ruth sobbed distractedly. With 
one fingér raised towards Heaven, and the 
poor girl's face on her patting bosom, 
Alice sunk back ; and when Ruth, alarm- 
éd, raised her tearful face to answer her 
more audibly, the dreadful eyes were fixed 
upon hets, never to be veiled by those 
moveless lids again, but by another’s 
hand.” 


. It was formerly a Welsh custom, to 
bring out the straw which might have 
formed part of the bed-furniture of a 
perséti who had died, and set it on fire 
before the door of the house—a signal 
of death. This was done by the per- 
son whio had performed the last duties 
to Alice—the night was dark and 
stormy—and that solemn but feeble 
beacon might be seen by any eyes that 
chariced to turn from land or from sea 
towards the foot of the Orme’s Head 
Mountain.” 


‘© The wild imaginative character which 
her mode of life had formed in the soli- 
tary girl, Ruth, gave impulse to her nerves, 
atid @ spirit bold beyond the weakness of 
her sex and age, on exciting occasions. 
She entreated to be the sole watcher by 
her lost protector. The howling and rising 
wind almost extinguished the two rushes, 
dipped in grease, which, fixed each in 
the small iron vice used to bear them 
about, stood on each side of the sheeted 
corpse ; the cottage shook violently,: the 
echoes of the tremendous falls of the broad 
sea’s sweep lashing the rocky beach on the 
seaward side of the Great Orme, were like 
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thiinderclapsrun into one another ; and thé 
eal thunder Of the sky (Shut up bj 
clouds a8 by mighty folding doors ‘hia 
with mourning) already came groaning 
from the distance, and the blueness of the 
lightning made itself seen within the room, 
spite of the light within ; yet Ruth per- 
severed in her desire to watch alone, i 
have that last sad office all her own, ‘aii 
the wonien retired to rest, not in thé 
house, but according to common usage 
even at this day with the farmer's servan 
in retired pastoral districts, in sumimer a 
least, to a night’s rest in the straw of the 
cowhouse ; all the older farm houses ac- 
commodating their cattle under the same 
roof with the family, only divided by 4 
wall of rough stones. 

‘The dead of night was now on the 
world, or rather, in such solitude, on two 
mountains, their double-figured blackiess 
frowning out sudden in the quiver of light- 
ning, with its ghastly day of a moment ; 4 
sea running mountain high; a sea-lashed 
dismal beach ; and an upward cataract of 
spray, that mounted halfway up the face of 
the Orme’s Head precipice next the 
waves, and volatile as it had flown up on 
the wind’s wing, of steady force, as it 
blew a settled hurricane, in falling thun- 
dered like whole waves that had ridden 
air and broken against that wall of crags, 
rather than the mere foam of that wave’ 
raging. The stir and uproar of the ele- 
ments without strangely contrasted with 
the everlasting peace and the never-to- 
be-broken silence of the mortality within. 
That form, so lately agitated as those elé 
ments, so lately, even to the last, trem- 
bling with the last convulsions of the most 
powerful of the passions, the earthquake 
of the heart—now lay still as a summet 
night, when scarce a moth is heard fiit- 
ting, a dull shape frightfully hinting ifs 
nature, by projecting features of face an 
limb, beneath a sheet, the necessary vei 
between its metamorphised self and its, 
so recently, fellow-beings,—a_perishi 
image of clay; and all those elements 0 
being,—those hopes, fears, wraths, re- 
grets, dotings, jealousies, which - had 
raged within that little vault of a bosom, 
as do thunder, lightning, wind, and hail; 
in that of our visible heaven—all, all 
sunken into peace, and no more left of 
the yearnings, the rapid outstretchings of 
the busy spirit, than remains of its eager 
insect-hunting, and its flight outstripping 
our sight, to the winter-stricken bat, 
when it steals away to a ruinous tomb, 
damp cleft in rock, or the depth of some 
cungeon in a tower’s ruin, and there 
hangs, with hundreds more of its race, 
so stricken, a dull mass to be handled 
Without their feeling the hand, not a wing 
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stirred of so many swift ones, a mere 
black appendage, to such vault ! 

‘“‘ Ruth; full of awful and sad thoughts, 
thus ruminated :_-‘ And I shall be some 
time—I care not were it now—like this 
dear, solemn—something—Oh, is it pos- 
sible ? is this mot my mother’s corpse ?— 
yes, I will call it so—like you, my mother, 
as now youare. Why should I fear to 
raise the sheet? She loved me, as well 
as her poor distracted. heart could love 
any thing, dear soul! she never hurt me 
while living—why now ?—Yet I,fear.— 
Like what you are I shall be—shall I ever 
be like what you have been?  Oh,,I can 
feel what you have. felt, even by what I, 
a foolish child, feel towards a father I 
never knew. Ah, my God! what a new 
world I have come into since this morn- 
ing’s sun, rose on me ! My dear father 
beyond that sea is not my father—I’ye 
been dreaming of a stranger ! ! I’ve watch- 
ed and wept, and lit up my little watch 
ite, and thrown my silly arms in my 

deep, and dreamed I was sleeping on his 
bosom, and he’s not my father! He is 
ot? Whois not? Oh mother, mother; 
you've mdde my mind like this storm, and 
left me alone, directly! Whi do I say 
‘Mother ?’ What a confusion! - I have 
no fear of storm, or your poor pale death- 
look, or any thing, for I wish I were like 
you!_-How it howls! Was that the 
wind 2?’ 

“ Tt was not the wind, She approach- 
ed the casement, and screamed. at sight 
of a human face, very pale, laid close to 
the panes, and then two hands, lain open 
all about, them, as of one groping in blind- 
ness. It was a shipwrecked aman, who, 
having by miracle saved himself by scram- 
bling “Along a ledge of the rocks, in the 
retrocession of the waves, and clinging, 
during their assault, had groped his way 
round to the land side of the Great 
Orme’s Head, and directed perhaps by 
voices to the house of death, was now 
seeking the entrance. After her first sur- 
prise, Ruth did not forget her nature so 
fr as to delay the dues of hospitality to- 
wards the drenched, exhausted man, vio- 
lently as her Heart beat and limbs trem- 
bled. She opened the door, but the 
weecked. man was turning the contrary 
way, and she found that he was blind, in 
addition to, his other calamities. Weather- 
beaten, with hands wounded and bleeding 
with the sharp rocks. he had- held by, and 
his face smeared with the blood his hands 
had left there in throwing back his black 
lair, that flew over his face in profusion, 
blown by the wind; his voice shrill and 
piteous ; ; his whole appearance was ter- 
tific ag a spectre, and his feeble groping 
i darkness, added to its piteous horror, 
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Ruth shuddered at taking his hand a as hu- 
manity prompted, yet, looking in his face} 
was surprised to catch a glimpse of two. of 
the finest eyes that ever tolled, notwith- 
standing their loss of sight. Lightning 
had so far paralysed the optic nerve,-as 
to nearly destroy its function, without de- 
stroying that mysterious power. in . the 
organ, by. which it converses with other 
eyes, in the universal language peculiar 
to the human eye.. She led him by his 
clay-like hand to.the fire; proposing to 
there leave him while she roused the wo- 
men in the cow-house, when a, dreadful 
embarrassment, detained, her, about ex- 
plaining to him the. melancholy task she 
was: engaged. in, for the apartment | was 
small, and with his groping to. the least 
distance he would. grasp the dead, She 
told him distractedly the situation; and ran 
to call up the women, 

‘‘ And there lay that impassioned, 
long-agitated being who had dreamed 
and groaned out life (a cold automaton 
with breath) for the sake of that dear 
one; now, in that extraordinary moment, 
by such awful coincidence, returned t6 
her clay, not to her, iiot her warm heart 
leaping towards him; nor her arms that 
would have so grasped him! She lay, 
and not a.pulse stirred. at his presence, 


‘ not a hand was extended to his helpless- 


ness, as he felt about, nor dne sigh was 
left for the dear,, dearest, Marmaduke, 
the long-lost husband, shivering, and 
bleeding, a shipwrecked ,man, and the 
heayen and the earth blotted to him, for 
ever! Such are human hopes, passions, 
prospects, and such and so te ¢ in, its 
change, is death! He was returned, but 
only as earth was opening for the white 
ashes that alone remained of so migh y.a 
fla e, as had consumed a heart, and made 
it dust even before it ceased to palpitate, 
antedating thie work of death itself.” 


The beacoti formed of the death-bed 
of Alice of the Broken Heart, had éf- 
fected the purpose for which she had 
for so many years kindled fires in vain. 
The seamen of the vessel which Mar- 
maduke was on board; were led by that 
light to make for the bay between the 
two Orme’s Heads, but: missing it 
through the fury of the gale, they drove 
on the Head itself. 

Marmaduke’ 8 joy on finding he has 
a daughter is pasta his pa- 
rental love for her is not less but 
greater, because he cannot sée the 
features of her face, for “ lightning 
Had so far paralysed the optic nerve as 
to nearly destroy its function, withot 
destroying that mysterious power itl 
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the organ by which it converses with 
other eyes, in the universal language 
peculiar to the human.” The shock 
and melancholy of the death and burial 
of his wife, under circumstances at 
once so wonderful and so affecting, 
had caused a long and dangerous ill- 
ness, during which he was attended by 
- Ruth. Nothing could have soothed 
that poignant agony so speedily, but 
the constant watch, and the soft weep- 
ing tears and tender heart of the being 
who stepped in to fill the blank void 
in his affection ; that novelty of sweet 
relation —daughter— above all the 
daughter, as he believed, of that 
lost dear friend whom he missed with 
more of a filial than conjugal pain of 
affection.” The desire of a daughter 
had been strong in his heart from the 
first ; and he soon resolved to abandon 
the melancholy house of the Orme’s 
Head promontory, and having done so, 
obtained the very farm-house in which 
he was born, beside the river Conway, 
in the pastoral, rich, and romantic vale 
of that name ; nor could such loss of 
sight as his obliterate its charms from 
his memory—and thus Marmaduke 
Paull was contented with his lot, and 
grateful to Providence. 

But alas! for poor Ruth. An ideal 
father had all her life long been the 
object of her devout and reverential 
love ; and now that she had found a 
real father, as Marmaduke Paull be- 
lieved himself to be, not a drop of his 
blood was in her veins—not a drop of 
her blood who had been his wife. 
«© While she looked at this object as 
one come back from the dead, and re- 
called the long portion of her little 
life, throughout which he had been to 
her as some gracious being of some 
unknown state of existence, to be re- 
verenced and mourned, rather than 
expected, she felt a confusing contrast 
between that venerated shadow and 
the actual person of a father,—that, 
spiritualized by distance, and almost 
certain death, this a palpable bless- 
ing, a smiling, conversing, tender, 
helpmate (for time had familiarized to 
him the horror of blindness, and light 
was not quite shut out), who made her 
feel, for the first time, her womanhood 
—her own capability of pleasing and 
of being pleased—which the dismal 
taciturnity of love-melancholy in her 
former ill-fated companion had never 
elicited. She could not help often 
wishing that her dream of the parent 
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figure, vague as it was, had been less 
violently broken—that Marmaduke 
had been older, even sterner, less in. 
clined to be gentle to her gentleness, 
and almost submissive to her childish 
will.” 

And thus Ruth loves—is in love— 
with Marmaduke Paull—but for his 
sake would desire to live on his virgin 
daughter still ; nor ever shall the se- 
eret, which she had sworn to keep at 
the death-bed of « Alice of the Bro. 
ken Heart,” be suffered to escape her 
lips—if it be muttered not in the deli- 
rium of dreams. Marmaduke was in- 
deed old enough to have been her 
father; but he had married Alice 
when he was but a boy, and in spite 
“‘ of all the disastrous chances which 
his youth suffered,” he was in the 
prime and strength of manhood, 
“‘ gentle of eye, pensive, sensible, of 
noble forehead and presence, a strong 
mind and feeling heart.” On her 
blind father’s knee she sat—round 
his neck at his bidding she wreath- 
ed her arms—kissed his lips many 
a time and oft—and lay like a 
child in his bosom. To such a fa- 
ther “ so kind and so forlorn,’”’ what 
affection did she not owe, what duty 
was it not the holy impulse of her pure 
spirit to perform? And she was his 
daughter still—for pure of all passion 
was she in her whitest innocence—and 
how could she have the heart to hurt 
by coldness, which to him would have 
seemed so very cruel, the noble being 
who had received her into his heart of 
hearts? The situation is strange in- 
deed, and almost too distressful ; but 
Mr Downes has conducted the story of 
her sinless love with that unerring de- 
licacy, which knowledge of human na- 
ture in its purest state inspires, and so 
far from there being any thing repul- 
sive in the picture of her filial endear- 
ments—fatal as they became—Corde- 
lia’s self is not a holier daughter than 
Ruth ;—but how fares it with her father 
—and why is the tale entitled « The 
Tragical Passion of Marmaduke 
Paull ?” 

Marmaduke had never loved Alice 
as a happy husband loves his wife. 
He had married her because she was 
dying of love for him, and Alice herself 
knew that she had his affection, and 
no more—and thence her “ pious 
fraud,” by which she hoped, without 
injury to any body, to make him love 
the mother for the sake of her and his 
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child. For eighteen years or more, 
he knew not that a child had been born 
unto him, or what it was to have a fa- 
ther’s heart. All in a moment he 
found a full-grown daughter in his 
arms, to him the most blessed of God’s 
creatures; and blind as he was, for he 
had but a glimmer of sight, he knew 
that she was also one of the most beauti- 
ful, and in the sound of her voice there 
was to his ear music angelical and 
born in heaven. And must the time 
come when that ministering and guar- 
dian angel will leave him to his blind- 
ness, be no more the daughter alone 
—holiest of all holy names—dut a 
wife! Caring little for her father— 
for how then could she care much— 
inhabiting another house— watching 
notin her bed to hear through the 
thin partition if her blind father— 
often restless as sailors are who go 
no more to sea—had composed him- 
self to sleep. Then life indeed would 
be worse than worthless, and welcome 
the sleep of the grave. 

It had so happened that the only 
youthful companion of Ruth had been 
William Paull, a nephew of Marma- 
duke’s, and like him a sailor. They 
were such lovers as a boy and girl are 
wont to be when so placed, and it was 
taken for granted by the neighbours 
that in good time they would be man 
and wife. William was a fine manly 
spirited lad, and loved Ruth with all 
his heart and all his soul ; but her love 
for him was but that of a sister, for 
her imagination had been so entirely 
filled with dreams and visions of her 
father’s return, and her life one of 
such trouble and desolation, that there 
had been no room in her breast for 
any strong emotion towards any other 
object ; and of such love as William 
sometimes spoke of she knew nothing 
but the name. Now she knew that 
she loved Marmaduke far more dearly 
and profoundly than William—yet as 
a daughter still—only as a daughter— 
and her feelings are thus described. 













































‘“‘ For some time this affectionate girl’s 
heart, in which the love and longing of a 
daughter towards a visionary father had 
wrought so long its singular effect, sunk, 
as it were, into an intoxicated sleep. The 
power of self-delusion was never more mani- 
fested. She indulged a waking dream, strong 
as reality, that this was her actual father. 
She hardly indulged one thought towards 


' the unknown! real authors of her being, 


still regarding even her, who dying dis- 
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claimed her, as her mother. While this 
strong fancy remained, the change in her- 
self was even externally striking. That 
dreamy, listless, over-sensitive look and 
whole manner, which allied the wild- 
dressed, self-dependent, solitary girl of the 
Orme’s Head downs and rocks to the cha- 
racters of romance, was now changed into 
the more natural, if more homely charac- 
ter of a happy, healthy, though delicate 
farmer’s daughter, who, instead of lying 
on sea-weed and rock, rolling those ex- 
pressive eyes round a dim horizon of hazy 
sea, in search of a visionary father’s sail, 
now cast them round a gentler home- 
horizon of sheep walk, to view the flocks 
whitening there (the new property of 
Marmaduke), or seated on her humble 
milking stool, in some recess of those 
green meadows on the Conwy’s side, where 
the evening sun’s low beams slept sweetly, 
would milk as many ewes as the stoutest, 
while the blind man, sitting on some oak 
root, thickly mossed, or a bank of the 
rocky brook that came down foaming into 
the Conwy, would amuse her by relating 
the modes of farming life, and of dairy 
keeping in distant lands. 

**Tt was during this strange but happy 
forgetfulness on her part, that the visits of 
her handsome cousin William grew fre- 
quent, his attentions of a kind not to be 
misunderstood, the talk of his sister So- 
phy explicitly tending to the view of 
courtship on his part—and not long after 
that a sudden and total change came over 
her thought and feeling on the subject of 
her strange situation. The necessity of 
telling the truth to Marmaduke, and the 
pain of so doing, grew hourly upon her. 
Her cheek would burn with blushes,- not 
such as she had been used to feel, when- 
ever his parental fondness urged him to 
the pure, fond endearments of a father. 
Her eyes would shrink down from his 
sightless ones, and remain fixed on the 
ground in an innoceut shame for the de- 
ceit it seemed almost her doom to prac- 
tise, on one so fond, so helpless, so much 
needing a daughter, so likely to feel acute- 
ly the bitter disappointment of having a 
darling hope and feeling, for which he had 
resolved to resign all others, at so early a 
stage of life, thus harshly and eternally 
baffled and rooted out of his bosom!» He 
had said to his own heart ‘ I will live only 
for this sweet daughter—she shall be to 
me, friend, helpmate,—wife, mourner— 
everything ! for her I will live and die a 
widower !. No hand but Ruth’s shall lead. 
me ; no hand but Ruth’s be about my death- 
bed; or close these eyes, or plant my grave!” 
She could ill bear to break this dream 
by saying, ‘you have no daughter.’ She 
began to loath food, lose sleep, cheerful- 
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ness, colour, under this pressing occasion 
for. “divulging “a ‘secret that’ ‘had grown 
by concéalment only f More grievous to be 
divulged.’ “Ana her temper changed.” 


Ruth often thinks of her whom till 
her death-hour she had thought her 
mother, and whom, all for her love 
for Marmaduke, pitying neighbours 
had called “ Alice of the Broken 
Heart.” Her bones could not lie still 
in the grave, were some whisper heard 
there by the’dead, that the orphan on 
whom that oath had been imposed, 
loved her Marmaduke, and was en- 
joying his presence in the light of day 
and the sunshine of heaven. Ruth 
felt'as if her love were'a wrong to the 
dead—and an angry ghost haunted 
her sleep.’ She tells Marmaduke her 
dream. 


*©¢ Oh! I have had such a dream! 
Ruth said one morntng, on meeting her 
fatherly protector, at the farmhouse door, 
just as the sun was rising, and the soft, 
dim, “blue haze of the parting summer 
night, was seen curling like a steam, all 
along the course of the Conwy river, and 
growing all alight with the horizontal 
beams from across the grand expanse of 
sea, and all was still throughout the river- 
side, dales, copses, and flowery recesses 
between the whitening rocks. ‘I saw poor 
dear Alice.’ 

* ©Your mother ?” he interrupted her. 
* Aye, my mother—I saw her lying as she 
lay that dreadful night you came home— 
(blessed ‘hight for that, as ‘it was)—I 
thought as I stood looking at her solemn 
face, through my tears, and was stooping 
to kiss those poor lips, so shockingly 
formal, they came a little apart, and a 
slow smile seemed coming—but oh, what 
@ smile ! spiteful, ‘scornful, sneering, bit- 
ter—ghastly !—and her dead eyes half 
opened to leer at me, and oh, they were 
@ueller than even the smile! Then a 
heaving of the shroud over her poor bo- 
som, came on, and then a sound crept 
hollowly through her cold mouth, that at 
last made up a word—* Rival ! rival me ! 
Me?” And’ as it’ grew stronger, more 
words—furidus ones ‘came, and her ruf- 
- arm started up—oh, father ! sprung 

and tore open her winding sheet at the 
feast” and I heard’ *‘ what if this breast 
did ‘xot give ‘you ‘suck ? dare you wound 
this heat ; within it? Dare you torture 
it? Riva] me?” ° Oh, I can't tell you 
how frightful it was to see dead and white 
lips sneer, and glassy fixed eyes stir again 
to bitterly curse one with 4 look !’ 

“" * That's a wild dream, in truth,’ Mar- 
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maduke replied. ‘ Poor soul! her, jea- 
lousy hardly would survive death; and 
to be jealous of her own child !—What 
could put such fancies into such an inno- 
cent little brain as my Ruth’s, I wonder! 
—<And did ‘poor Alice not suckle you, 
my dear?” He missed the deeper mean- 
ing of these fancied words.—‘ And that 
wasn’t all. I heard the same roaring as 
was all night then—but—oh, father !— 
the wildest winds that bellow among the 
sea caverns of Llanduddno rocks, that 
snap the trees rooted in the mountain 
stone off short, and pile the waves up 
like ruins tumbling about, all along the 
coast, were never like that in my dream, 
for that had a frightful human voice ttt 
was a terrible wind and a voice too, in 
one, a wild, threatening, furious, mad, 
maddening voice—for I ran mad to hear 
it when they told me that was my mother’s 
voice—no—it was the ‘* Fury of the 
Great Orme’s Head ”’—(what is a Fury? 
I’ve read of it, but forget—Something like 
a mad ghost that has a bloody whip, isn’t 
it?)—No matter—well! . this voice ‘of 
this Fury was my mother’s turned into 
that thing! and go where I would—it 
raved behind me—off sea and off land, 
up from earth, and down from the clouds, 
and raging along the beach, and the 
mountain’s side, every where that wind, 
or that voice or the wind followed me, a 
pale wretch, sometimes turning to ask 
mercy, sometimes lying flat on the earth, 
like as praying for my grave to let me in, 
from it, and the sound it made was, 
** Ruth shall rue! Ruth shall rue! Ruth 
the wretch! Ruth the wretched !”’’ 

‘¢ ¢ It’s this melancholy life you lead 
with me, poor child! that giyes you these 
wild dreams,’ Marmaduke said, deeply 
musing. ‘ To lead about a blind useless 
being from one sunny nook to another, 
is not a life for a beautiful young ’ 

“« She interrupted him eagerly—‘ Me- 
lancholy ?—_1 should go melancholy mad, 
if any body but I led you so! And oh! 
do you think it possible that the dead— 
that Alice—my mother, I mean—can look 
down jealously on your being led by me, 
Imean by any body but her? I would 
be soré sorry to pain her poor ghost, if I 
knew it, and indeed I do fancy that if J 
were dying, I ‘should ery bitterly when 1 
was shown the new girl, of the woman, 
or ‘wife, whatever it might be, who must 
take your Ruth’s office—your forgottén 
Ruth’s'! So I can feel for her.’ 

«But you must marry, sweet—will 
your husband leave you to me, think 
you ?’ said he laughing. © 

«6 © Never !|— Husband ?—I never. Wi will 
give one the power to part us!’ never 
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while I live! Yet what do I talk?’ And 
she sighed with almost the deep hollow- 
ness of groaning. 
~  € And what was that deep sigh for ?’ 
he inquired. ‘ I’ve remarked your tones 
of voice altered of late; how low they 
are, yet how softly sweet, and how mourn- 
ful! What is the matter, my own ?— 
Gone!’ 

** Ruth had vanished at the moment of 
his putting this question.” 


The recital of this dream had a wild 
effect on Marmaduke, who’ grew daily 
amore and more altered man. Ruth 
was pained to perceive a certain cold- 
ness in his manner—some changes in 
his mode of endearment—and an alter- 
ation in his familiar terms of address- 
ing her—and wist not what could be 
the cause. The dream haunted Mar- 
maduke, when Ruth had forgotten it. 
“Qh! that I might see her face but 
once! and then I should see it for 
ever! What would her going. for 
ever be like? Like a death-bell that 
told me every human heart but my 
own stood still! Yet she must go! 
Yes! she must marry, but that’s a dis- 
tant thing ; and they will have it you 
are much like me, Ruth; yet you're 
fair they. say, but dark-eyed, and I am 
ali dark! Do you think you're like 
me, child?” During thissoliloquy Ruth 
happened to approach, was dumb, 
confused, statue-ike a moment, then 
sprung away from sitting by him. 
“ That can never be. Ohno! well- 
a-day, how should that be? But 
our old folk talk silly about these 
things.” Marmaduke was so engross- 
ed in thought that he heard her imper- 
fectly, and soliloquized aloud and un- 
consciously on a fresh topic. “ I wish 
I were again at the Orme’s Head now. 
I was happier in the eternal melan- 
choly music of that sea, the whistling 
of that gorse on the bleak sea-side 
down where Ruth and I first walked 
together, than I have been here, in the 
midst of sweet meadows and singing 
birds, and Conwy plashing pleasantly 
against its sod banks.” “ And so do 
I!” Ruth exclaimed eagerly, “let us 
Bo back there!—Iet us make a change. 

do so love the wildness of every thing 


there—the fierce screaming sea birds, 
the hollow bellowing of our mountains, 
the storms, and the waves.” 
Marmaduke soon after this hears 
from Ruth’s own lips an innocent confes- 
sion, of the, intimacy—the affection—it 
might be the love—and something like 
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an engagement between herself and his 
nephew. We pass over some part o 
the story here, which is very painful 
in the book, and would be more so in 
an abridgement—and simply mention 
that he vehemently urges their mar- 
riage, believing now that she is in 
love with her cousin, and that after 
some distressing situations, Ruth re- 
solves to tell William that she never 
can be his, and if possible to bring 
herself to tell Marmaduke that she is 
not his daughter. She breaks with 
her lover—but she falters and fails in 
all her attempts to bring on sueh a 
conversation with her supposed fa. 
ther, as may end in her communicat- 
ing to him that strangest secret. 
Meanwhile Marmaduke, who knows 
not that she has refused to marry Wil- 
liam, leads a solitary and almost in- 
sane life in a sort of cave. hollowed 
out in the base of Lianduddno rogks 
by the waves, not without danger of 
being surprised by the returning tide, 
and climbing the Orme’s Head,. is 
often seen at a height where few 
would have believed it possible 
for a blind man to clamber alone. 
Ruth leads not his steps now, but 
lives with Sophy, William’s sister, 
who is sorely perplexed with her 
mysterious conduct, at the farm in 
the Vale of Conwy. But sometimes 
she visits him—and on one occasion, 
after she had been speaking passion- 
ately, but vaguely, of her determina» 
tion never to separate from him—he 
exclaims, “ We never, never will—kiss 
your father, my sweet innocent! nay 
do! Part! have I been mad? My 
own dear child, dry your eyes—nay, 
let me kiss them dry. Stop here this 
week—stop a month. Nay, but I'll 
come back to the other farm. Wil- 
liam must give you up. At least de- 
fer it, my dear: defer the matter.” 
‘* Defer?” she saidsobbing. And no- 
thing now was talked of in the little 
round of the hamlet, and cots up. the 
Vale of Conwy, but the mysterious 
conduct of father and daughter. 
Marmaduke, in the multitude of the 
thoughts within him, at last resolves 
to confess them all to an elderly. clergy- 
man named Llewellyn, whose condi- 
tion, character, and occupations, are 
beautifully described — quite in the 
spirit of Wordsworth’s Churchyard 
among the Mountains—and contrasted, 
perhaps needlessly, though naturally, 
and we fear at that time truly, with 
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those of a sad secamp—once an excise- 
man—but who had Iong been in holy 
orders—nick-named “ Smash.’ The 


Pastor and his friend walk out in the 
twilight—and here is the account of 
what passed between them, as far as 
it might be revealed. 


<¢ ¢ I’m always vexed,’ said the patient 
pastor, ‘ when that poor man comes over 
the bay; but if one thwarted him, and 
shut our doors against him, who knows 
how much malice and uncharitableness we 
might be accessory to instilling into his 
heart and poor blind soul, so adding to 
his deformity in the sight of God? For 
a like’reason, I never argue with him, for 
knowing it must be a chastening hand— 
pray God it be not too heavy for the old 
man to bear!—an Almighty chastening 
hand, not my feeble voice, that can alone 
reform him, what would my haranguing 
do, but add stubbornness and ingratitude 
to his other faults ?’ 

«© © You're in the right, sir!’ Mar- 
maduke suddenly broke forth, ‘ the least 
said to an incorrigible or inevitable sin- 
ner, is the most mercy.’ 

«* ¢ And what would you with me, my 
friend and neighbour ?’ the other inquired 
as they reached the strand. 

‘** In truth, I know not what!’ said 
Marmaduke in a hurried manner—‘ ad- 
vice ; yet who can advise about such a 
point ?—-Mere sympathy, then—pity—no 
—abhorrence! yet I wrong myself. 
some human heart besides my own to 
conceive what I feel,_—but how can an- 
other feel it? That’s the very point! I 
pant after fellow-feeling in a pain, a hide- 
ous perplexity, the very essence of which 
is, that my fellow men never did, never 
ean feel it! The worst, the foulest, are 
as newborn babes and innocents in that / 
Let’s go back! I may make you hate me, 
shudder at me, but never, never make 
you a sharer, a comforter in my most 
strange trouble! One point that I thought 
to ask advice on, I have had settled even 
now, by talking with that man; the other 
is not one of human action—no matter of 
choice, nothing to reject or admit—but 
something I am already a committed 
wretch in having dared to divulge even 
thus far!’ 

** ¢ Sit on this ledge of rock, I entreat 
you, said the pastor, trembling with the 
suddenness of this seeming confession of 
some black sin, from one whose religious 
feelings he knew to be strong, and whose 
life, at least while on shore, simple and 
innocent. 

‘* © Nay,’ Marmaduke rejoined, with 
hollow voice of suppressed anguish, ‘ lead 
me to that shadow. It is the cliff, or is 
night thickening eastward, that I see ?’ 
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** © No, it’s that horn of this cove which 
cuts off the west and its light from our 
eyes. —‘ No matter—lead me into some 
dark. Oh, father! let me so call you, 
for I know your goodness, your loving- 
kindness to me and to all men, beyond 
any of these old holy men that people used 
to confess themselves to, and cry to “‘ Fa- 
ther, father !—oh, father! what shall | 
do?” As a mortal father, too, one blest 
in a sweet daughter, as I am cursed in 
one, I must ask you, what shall I do? 
what canI do? You cannot more doat 
on your sweet girls at home, than I do on 
mine—yet ’ 

*** What! Ruth turned out so ill? 
Cursed in her? My heart bleeds for her, 
as much as for you. Oh! what has that 
once innocent creature done ?’ 

** © Done? Made mine a happy life 
were it ending now, by but the short time 
she was with me here, where she must 
not lead me longer! Oh never: think it 
was she that I meant cursed me! She's 
innocence itself—She has done nothing.’ 

‘* « Be composed,—trust in God’s pro- 
mise to save the wicked man’s soul alive, 
who turneth away from the wickedness he 
hath committed,—and so trusting, now 
trust me also with this hidden sin that is 
so heavy in your breast.’ 

‘* « T talk and but mislead you,’ answer- 
ed Marmaduke. ‘I have no heavy sin 
here! I have committed none, or but 
what belongs to the common evil of our 
natures. It is my very loathing of sinful 
thoughts, and promptings of the foul fiend, 
that drives me to you.’ 

** « You are in danger then of falling— 
you cannot resist some fierce temptation, 
or fear you will fail in the conflict ?’ 

‘On no, no, by all-seeing God, no! 
so far from that ’~— 

‘* « Nay, nay, brother, keep to yourself 
the nature of the temptation—I have no 
curiosity—I can equally pray for your 
deliverance, know it, or know not. It is 
before God, not man, we are to prostrate 
ourselves, and be ashamed. Be not angry, 
however, if I say—be not too bold— 
‘* Let him who standeth take heed lest he 
fall.” 

‘* ¢ Dear and good man—feel for me! 
I have nothing" to confess! the ideas, the 
feelings that come between me and—and 
—that dear child of mine—are horrors, 
ugly horrors, not temptations. This per- 
plexed talk—this delirium, as it must seem 
to you, is a faint picture—woe’s me! but 
, shadow—of that confounding of finest 
and foulest feelings, delicious and ‘pure 
thoughts, and loathsome ones, that are 
now for ever fighting here, and here!’ and 
he struck his forehead and his breast. 

«* ¢ The only temptation I know, as 
such, is the all-pure joy that tender fathers 
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hich feel in their dear daughters! What you man’s daughter, is met by Ruth, in 
our feel to yours—what you'll feel to-night great alarm at the lateness of the hour, 












































































ome when you kiss her and say ‘‘ good night, who struck at sight of her old office 
you, my love.” That's what I alone want. thus taken by another, could not speak 
ring- Is that a crime? That’s what I had for a word for a short space, though she 
yond a while—that is what I despair ever to knew who was his guide. Resuming 
uses have more! Is that a wish to be con- her too dear office, she walked happy 
Fa- fessed ? Wish beside, Heaven that hears by his side. 
all I me knows I have not—I would not live to “mT : ze 
blest have—I would execute Jon my most exe- _\ Zhe deep stillness of the er 
dite erable self, justice, bloody justice, could night, something of boldness which dark 
do? ever eaitnint to Giel'l’ and a starry heaven’s free vastness, and 
doat “ ¢ And what deprives you of a father’s glooms of wood and mountain (for they 
io on happiness? I can’t yet*understand.’ had to pass along the skirt of an ancient 


wood inclosing an monastic ruin), never 


*¢ ¢ You well may not—I cannot clothe : ia an 
ill? the subject in its proper words, to startle fail to inspire, and possibly the recent 
her, apure and innocent-thoughted father all VieW, of another leading him, these or 
that at once. Ah! sir, you never dreamed of other deeper springs of female resolve and 
wishing that dear child of your bosom, to Tong emotion, possessed the forlorn girl 

y life be not the child of your bosom; you are on tile solemn walk, = 
time proud to feel her your own—you have her Suppose it possible,’ she began to 
must babyhood in your eye yet! J never knew %4Y> tremulously, but, as she proceeded, 


energetically, ‘that I should not be your 
daughter after all! no kin at all to you! 
no more nearness of blood than there is 


nk it I had that longing of my soul, foolish long- 
Shes @@ ing! granted, a baby girl, till in the full 


ng.’ beauty—yes! my soul is not blind—the 

| pro- glorious beauty of womanhood, it burst etween two people that may marry ; not 
alive, JJ won me, mixed with the blandishments of 8° much of course as between two cousins 
ess he #4 sweet child, and a helpless one! If yet (@04 burning blush suffused her whole 


now you are in the dark, I'll try to talk with face) 3 just as if I had been only at nurse 
hat is HJ something like method, by the edge of the With Alice Woolstoncraft, or any poor 
sea—but I detain you from home.’ soul you was married to, and directly for- 


swer- “ ¢ Till midnight, and welcome, if | Ced @way from, as — bape os her; 
vy sin i can but lighten your breast a grain of its ‘/#ce no mother of mine! only ‘“ make 
or but Mi load. The curate will not stir after his elieve so, as children say ; and could 
of our jug and pipe is given to him, and the YOU a. me afterwards, at all Z When [ 
sinful [J nicht’s sweet and soft. Methinks I see a Should be nothing to you, not your Ruth, 
fiend, little, and I hope, that whereas I at first ut somebody else's Ruth, you would be ds 

feared that sin and shame brought you to ‘Te for me more, would ba ey’ ?” she 
ling— #§ me, as a guilty man, the truth is, that a said, on playfulness, Dear pepe 
tation, #@ virtuous horror of even its image too close, — '—a funny way of vie my dad !— 
and a delicate purity and over-dread of ™@ée believe now I'm a poor strange girl 
1, n0! Hi even an involuntary step out of Nature’s ©" @ sudden, you not my father, she not 


my mother—wouldn’t that be being quite 


or our second nature’s) strict path, brings 
( ) pee .? @stranger? And now, do you love me?’ 


ourself ## you to me as your adviser, not confessor.’ : j : : 
ave no “The conversation that followed was “ This was a wild start of feeling, in 
- your long and low, as they walked on the mar- that so softening hour, and that love-whis- 
Itis icin of the sea by starlight. The words  Pering scene among the fragrant lime- 
ostrate fH of Marmaduke as they returned, and he ‘ees, and low twitter of sleepy birds, 
angty, [paused near the house, were © So by which the next moment made the impas- 
bold— Mi that time you will have weighed all Ihave ‘oned girl start at herself, and wish to 
lest he Maid, and you will seal my doom? I ex- 0d she could recall the words! They 
pect your judgment as I might that of smote her like guilt, in spite of truth, that 

x me! M heaven made audible, and will no more told her she but veiled the simple fact as 
as, the [think of disobedience to it, than to the % Wild hypothesis; for Marmaduke had 
1—and voice of God, whose minister you are, Ot even been foster-father to her, and his 
orrors, [i Two fates depend on it. If my child must Wife had not been mother, and he had 
is pet- Bbe a wife—if we must live apart—if she ever even witnessed or shared at all her 
st see Bought to become an unwilling wife, and ey of Sy rEpeoEry om: ee Be 
1¢ | but keep her faith, if my heart burst, I'll not at was e then to her: ven tie aaa. 
f finest Brebel against your verdict, it shall burst dow of affinity existed not, and a brief 


dipure Balones?” period’s mockery of a relationship alone 
rat are stood between them as a barrier to mu- 
.!? and On his way home, Marmaduke, un- tual warmer passion. Ought it to divide 


st. der the safe conduct of the Clergy- them, so needing as well as loving each 
ow, as ; 
fathers 
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other? Might not such a singular advent 
of a tie render it only firmer, fonder, per- 
haps purer, for the short delusion ? 

“* All these questions flew over the mind 
of her companion as a crowd of some fly- 
ing things might do across a sky of leaden 
hue, which, whether black as night, or 
snowy as silver-winged sea birds, the 
aroused eye cannot distinguish ere all are 
past, and nothing és again except that sky 
of leaden hue. And yet they have dis- 
turbed its calm and monotony. Not a 
word of answer had he the recollection to 
make, so busy was he with this wild train 
of thoughts ; but when it had passed over, 
then the (imagined) actual nature of their 
connection, and his own diseased state of 
the imagination, induced by excess of fond- 
ness, and consisting rather of ominous 
fancies of future unhallowed fires, than 
any present mischief, like that sky assu- 
med an added gloom. Fancy for the very 
first time had been set loose, not by his 
own thoughts but by her innocent fears of 
utterly losing his affection, forcing way 
from her full heart. But fancy would not 
return to her restraint. And ‘ Suppose 
it possible she was not my daughier after 
all!’ This echo of her words was des- 
tined never more to be silent in the heart 
of Paull, idle and dreamy as they seemed, 
till that agitated heart found a sweet or 
dismal rest—the rest of love’s haven or 
life’s end.” 


The good clergyman had under- 
taken to find out, for Marmaduke, 
what was truly the state of Ruth’s af- 
fections towards her cousin, who had 
been greatly exasperated by her hesita- 
tions, retractations, and delays ; and 
having employed his daughter for that 
purpose, she, from Ruth’s blushes and 
agitation, concluded that she was in 
love with him, but averse to leave her 
blind father without a protector. The 
result of her enquiries having been 
communicated to Marmaduke by the 
pastor, he betrayed no strong emo- 
tion ; * but a paleness, so marked in 
its steady usurpation of his whole face, 
through all its weather-marks and 
bronze of climate, so nearly amount- 
ing to the complete bloodless ‘marble 
hue of a corpse.” After this he com- 
manded her to marry her cousin, and 
her strength of mind being completely 
subdued, she gave her consent, though 
with a breaking heart. She now 
passed most of her life alone in the 
most, out-of-the-way places ; but pry- 
ing eyes were upon her—and she had 
been several times observed, on any 
person coming near her, to huddle 
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(Yan. 
away some needle-work, and look like 
“a guilty thing surprised.” Wan, 
sunken-eyed, and drooping, vulgar 
malignity circulated the most inf. 
mous whispers against her and her 
father— this privy preparation of 
baby-linen was necessary” —and “ the 
simple sea-faring youth” was pitied ag 
about to become the legal protector of 
a worse than spurious offspring. The 
horrid rumour reached the ears of Mr 
Llewellyn’s modest and _ virtuous 
daughter; and though recoiling from 
all credit of such a crime, she one day 
told her friend what had been said by 
many, and “ then fixing her eyes on 
a little shut basket, unable to speak, 
fell into hysterical sobbing.” Ruth 
was neither astounded nor incensed 
by the shocking slander; her only 
thought was, that now she must no ' 
longer assume the disguise of a daugh. 
ter. Then opening the basket, she 
took out and unfolded before her 
friend—* an almost finished shroud— 
her own.” That very night she dis- 
closed to Mr Llewellyn the secret of 
her birth, and broke a promise made 
to the dying, “the last degree of 
cruel impiety, in the universal opinion 
of the Cambro-British rural popula- 
tion even to this day.” 

Mr Llewellyn cautiously broke to 
the “ altered man, whose whole aspect 
had assumed something of gaunt ghost- 
liness and wildness,” the extraordinary 
revelation of his supposed daughter; 
and its effect upon him is described with 
prodigious power. It was not joy— 
but acute anguish and grief. « Ah! 
sir,” at last he said, “ what was this 
you murmured on my ear? or did I 
dream ? Ruth no child of mine ?, God! 
I can never believe it! Nota father!” 
These are indeed 


‘* Gleams of redeeming tenderness ;” 


Marmaduke is vindicated from all that 
might have seemed questionable, or 
worse than questionable, in his dis- 
tracted love for his daughter, and we 
‘* sympathisé with the pleasure of the 
good man in this evidence of his neigh- 
bour’s purity of secret mind ; for grief 
and regret were the first visible signs 
of returning consciousness.” The 
darker idea of some unholy flame, in- 
stead of proving its reality, by now 
leaping out of the sphere of troubled 
dreams into life, as the barrier was 
removed, had. vanished as, a dream; 
but the father’s love, distinct and 
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ure, survived the ordeal, and came 
forth mourning over the loss of its 
object, instead of being swallowed up 
in any more selfish species of pas- 
sion. 

[hey who had been most forward 
to spread the horrid calumny were as 
forward to crush it, and to believe the 
truth. Qld rumours, corroborative 
of Ruth’s confession, were revived ; 
and Marmaduke having obtained a 
certain clue to the residence of a per- 
son important to the establishment of 
the fact,‘set out with a boy for his 
guide, to a hut in a sequestered spot, 
fenanted by an ancient womah of the 
obstetric (also the black) art, who had 
been the agent in the strange yet 
tender stratagem of his deceased wife. 
But not till he had written thus to 
Ruth. 

“Daughter of my heart still! I 
have nothing to forgive! I believe you 
only deceived me at first, in pity to a 
dying woman, and afterwards in love 
forme. We willnot part. Nothing 
but the hand of death shall now divide 
your hand from mine, my sweet guide, 
my child, my all in this world. Be 
comforted and live for me, and so that 
you live with me, make whatever your 
own innocent love likes of your poor 
blind friend, 

« MARMADUKE.” 


Let us now accompany him to Mar- 
gery Foulke’s hovel. 


‘‘ They had met no creatnre in their 
way, even up to the moment of reaching 
the very rock and huge mound described 
as the site of Margery’s house, neither had 
any smoke been discoverable. At last 
they stood on an eminence of seared sod, 
with huge stones and deep gorse clumps, 
and which sunk abruptly before them. 

‘* ‘We must go back, we’re out of all 
track here,’ said the lad. ‘I think she’s 
surely dead ; there was no smoke all round 
every where ; and I don’t know the exact 
spot now we're at it, though it looked dis- 
tinct as a reef out of the sea, a bit ago. 
Lord have mercy on me, what’s that 
sound ?’ cried the hoy, bending his ear 
to the earth, when he saw behind an an- 
gular bit of crag, a deep hole with stakes, 
whisped round with fern stalks; felt a 
feeble creeping up. of some warm vapour 
in his face, invisible in the light as smoke, 
though smoke it was, it was so trifling ; 
and then a voice said from under their 
feet, with the languor of illness, ‘ What 
be ye wanting there ?,’ the sound taking 
strange hollowness thus ascending ont of 
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the earth, as it were, up the aperture. 
The hut was in fact beneath their feet. A 
great weight of earth and turfs had been 
piled as roof to this subterranean aqhode, 
partly formed of the excavated mound, 
probably an ancient tumulus containing 
ashes of the dead (generally to be~ found 
in these regular hillocks, with an adjacent 
cairn, such as was seen close by), and for 
the chimney or funnel use had been made 
of a rift in the mountain stone. <A few 
steps would have brought them to the 
brink of this wild roof, with deep gorse 
for eaves, beneath which was the cavern- 
like entrance, marked by a few white peat 
ashes thrown forth, a pitcher, and water 
dipped out of the dingy sluggish little 
stream, such as creeps through the soil 
of peat moss in such places. 

‘* They found their way off the house- 
top, round and down and into the house 
itself. A shrivelled face, smoked, blear- 
eyed, yet deathly wan, through that mask 
of smoke, stain, and wrinkles, was just 
visible, as coming forth, disturbed, not 
alarmed ; and a decrepit form: bowed al- 
most double with age, so that it..seemed 
an exertion to her to raise her visage 
enough to gaze at theirs, came moaning 
towards them. eye 

“¢ <T’ve come for ye to tell my fortune, 
mother,’ Marmaduke began, jocosely, 
partly because he was happy, and more 
from an awkwardness in commencing ‘his 
business. And now he begged the youth 
to divert himself outside, while he addrers- 
ed her. But the woman was too near 
that grave she seemed to desire as much 
as to need, as to be alive to jokes, or. en- 
ter into the spirit of his address. 

“* «Go, go thee ways, foolish man!’ 
she mutterred, despondently, ‘ think’ ye, 
if I could tell fortunes, I could not mend’em 
too, somehow—and then, would [be here ? 
No more need to deceive folk now! I’d 
best make my peace with Him I can’t de- 
ceive.” 

*¢ «Let me pour you a thimble-full of 
rum, good dame, I’ve a drop in a bottle.’ 

‘* “None o’ your rum for me! What's 
brought ye here? I can’t see but just 
one—wasn’t there two on ye? You talk 
like a foreigner, and are free, like a sailor- 
man. If ye come to tak my goods, here 
be none for ye; and if ye seek my life, so 
as ye will shot the mercy you'll want 
some day, and stop while I say a prayer 
or two, mayhap ye'll take it just as easy 
as my death-hour will, or easier: so it’s 
much matter what ye want, puddering and 
tramping over my head. God’s will be 
done. Lord! forgive me!’ 

‘* Enfeebled in mind and frame, through 
solitude and sorrow and.age combined, she 
mingled human anger with human sullen 
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resignation. But her hearer was shocked, 
and by degrees, after blowing up her em- 
bers for her, and almost forcing on her a 
cordial, won on her so as to elicit a few 
answers to his questions. 

** ¢ Did you know a person they called 
Alice Woolstoncraft—Paull was her hus- 
band’s name—a man that was press’d 
once ?’ 

*©¢ To be sure I did.” 

**¢ Did she ever bear a child while he 
was off, that was christened Ruth? Didn’t 
you come as midwife, Margery ?’ 

** The old woman tried to view his face. 

*** Who are you, come to tempt me to 
tell a lie again, and anger my God that 
has heard too often my curses of rage, as 
well as my many wicked lies? I have 
told that lie, you seem to know; but why 
are ye so curst, now, as to want me to tell 
it o'er again? She never bore babe, not she, 
manchild or womanchild—never !’ 

** A mournful, a childless pain, shot 
across the heart of her hearer at this full 
last demonstration of the fact, which had 
yet, but a little before, buoyed that heart 
like a reprieve from death! His eyes 


swam in tears, and he was ready to eja- 
culate, ‘ Farewell, my daughter ! 
my dream of a futher !’” 


So ends 


Here the scene shifts, and we are 
removed to the Orme’s Head, and into 
the midst of the attempted execution 
of arash and violent, though, under the 
circumstances, not inexcusable scheme 
of William Paull’s to get possession of 
the person of Ruth who had so often 
broken her engagement to marry him, 
and lately on the very day appointed 
for the marriage. But we must give 
the continuation and conclusion of 
Marmaduke’s interview with Margery 
Foulke ; and we do not hesitate to 
say that, with some abatement on the 
score of language and of keeping, it 
will not suffer from comparison with 
almost any scene of like character in 
the novels or romances of Sir Walter 
Scott. 


**¢ Alice Woolstoncraft never bore babe, 
manchild, or womanchild, never !’ 

** After the mournful pause already 
mentioned, poor Paull’s long farewell to 
the father-feeling, he quickly revived, and 
with a trembling of anxious curiosity said, 

**¢ And now, as you see, I know every 
thing else—how you brought a child across 
the Bay, a new-born one, for that poor 
creature, to pass off on me, for her’s and 
my child’— 

*¢* Your’s did ye say? Then you're 
the husband come back?’ She inter- 
rupted him, but with torpid indifference. 
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* I did hear some talk of his being come 
home, or dream it, methinks—and you're 
he, are you? Yes, we meant to cheat you 
—but you came too late—well, well! it’s 
all one now. ’ 

**¢ And now, dear good woman, tell me 
who were the parents who could part with 
that beautiful poor naked thing, and let 
you bear it off in a boat over waves and— 
who was her mother? who was the father?’ 

‘* The woman seemed, or was, of great 
age; but long living alone, and that loath- 
some sort of despair that froward minds, 
when worldly hope is quite gone, sink into, 
and long habit of hating mankind for hay. 
ing imputed to her crimes beyond what 
she had ever contemplated—all these 
tended to shut her up, as it were, with 
her evil and wretched self, thus to give 
added appearance of a near departure from 
a world she loathed, and its creatures that 
she shunned and was shunned by. 

‘* But his last question seemed like the 
spear of Ithuriel to conjure up the whole 
fierce woman, beneath this living shell or cof- 
fin, as such a ruinous carcass might be almost 
called, and to his question, ‘ who was the 
father ?’‘ I’d bless God yet before I die, 
if man or devil, black art or black dog, 
would tell me that/ Yet, God take me, 
she added with dropt voice, looking at her 
two arm-bones loosely lapped in sallow 
shrivelled skin (for such the two arms she 
held up appeared) now trembling with 
passion, and curving the long-nailed fin- 
gers, with the action of a hawk’s foot just 
clutching a prey, as expressing their readi- 
ness to tear out the eyes of the object of 
her long deliberate rage of revenge, burn- 
ing yet under ashes,—‘ God take me! 
helpless wretch that I am, what could J do, 
if I was told?’ 

‘* « But you knew the mother ? 

**¢ Aye, I ought to know—my own only 
child, I ought to know! And a good girl, 
and good to me till—’ 

*** Your own, was it your daughter ?— 
My God! are you my Ruth’s grandmother 
then ?—and shall we never know who—’ 

*¢ ¢ What could J do, if I was told ?’ her 
hollow now horrid voice kept reiterating 
to herself, her hands now clenched into 
two trembling impotent fists, and her tooth- 
less gums working like the jaws of rumi- 
nating beasts, only more rapidly—with the 
action, as impotent of purpose—of a 
raging gnashing of teeth. 

**« But the mother—your daughter—does 
she live ?’ 

*** No, no!—she’s in her dry bones, 
poor creature, and I here in the flesh— 
such flesh as this is—against right course 
of nature,’ and she grasped up the whole 
remaining muscles of her left arm between 
her thumb and finger—*‘ She did not desire 
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to live—and J, I was cruel to her—that’s 
the curse on me !’ 

‘* ¢ What was your daughter’s name ?— 
where lived she ?’ 

‘¢ ¢ Elizabeth.’ 

““* Hal’ Something struck the mind of 
her now trembling interrogator, which al- 
lowed but this interjection, and instantly 
plunged him into dumb deepest reverie. 
His heart began to palpitate most violent- 
ly, a dizzy whirling of a moment seized his 
brain, his very knees knocked together’: 
some fatal past, known only to himself, 
was presented, like a phantasma which 
some evil worker, or that human ruin her- 
self, as a demoniac sorceress, conjured up 
to stand like his own black death-scaffold 
before his mind’s eye. Conscience took 
the alarm, and all was dismal as death and 
the judgment itself shadowing his soul could 
make it, in that pause. Suddenly he 
burst forth ‘Elizabeth Foulke! Your 
name’s Foulke? Betsy Foulke. I thank 
God!’ But she was muttering in her stu- 
pidity of exhaustion after such a rage, long 
wmawakened, though never dead, and 
noticed not his words. 

*** Yet who could not be cruel? She, 
my only help, came home crying, blushing, 
hiding her head, poor creature! and in- 
stead of helping me, must have help—I 
was old, old then! If that had been all! 
But she came to shame me—to bear a 
bastard to call me Granny, to be dragged 
up through years of our poor helpless selves 
only, and never a father to ’t. For never 
would the poor ruined creature tell me 
who was its father, and she ever told! 
‘Twas enough to make me cruel, make me 
mad, wasn’t it? The soft creature that 
did never know will but mine before, to 
refuse to tell, when it was what would 
have taken the charge off me, and got the 
little torment a man’s protection? But 
she was always shamefaced, dear child ! 
and it’s my belief it was some married 
man was the dog—all the plagues of hell 
follow him! But she said it were no good 
to tell, for he would never be seen more— 
she should never see him more! and then 
she fell into ’sterics. ‘ Curse him!’ said 
I, ‘ who brought this upon two lone wo- 
men !’ and I’d have her said Amen! but ‘I 
won't, mother, if I die /’ she said. ‘ Out with 
ye, then, into the snow, with that harlot 
shape, and lye-in there,’ God pardon me! 
I've said, and she’d sit crying outside our 
threshold—‘ Will ye ¢ell, to come in? 
Will ye curse him, to come in, out of the 
sleet and snow ?’—‘ I can’t, mother! and 
the sooner it freezes me to the heart 
the better !—only for my poor unborn 
thing’s sake, let me in, mother!’ So we 
went on! So we went on!’ 
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‘* ¢ Wretch ! did you leave her to perish 
in the snow ?” 

‘¢ © Wretch in your own teeth !’ retorted 
the wretched woman, her dormant nature 
now roused—‘ did I say such a thing? I 
lay on our earth floor that she might lie 
on the one bedstick I had, and all I could 
get her I got ; but I had planned what to 
do with the brat ere it came. For many 
a time did your poor wife (if you be the 
man) come to consult me, the ‘ cunning 
woman’ as they called me, about her mis- 
fortune, as she called it—in not having 
family like other wives, and asking about 
‘ charms’ and the like lies and vanities, to 
make an alteration, and she was for ever 
fancying herself in the way to be happy, 
and she’d cry and say she knew her hus- 
band would soon cease loving her unless—’ 

‘* ¢ Margery Foulke is your certain name, 
isn’t it ?? asked Paull again, inattentive to 
her words. 

‘¢* Aye, aye, poor old Madge Foulke’s 
my name. So she’d cry, and when the 
man was off, how she did take on, because 
he’d come and find no hope of a little one! 
—Now when my poor child was in that 
way, to her sorrow and mine—I bethought 
me what it was to be rich, and what a pity 
it wasn’t that foolish wife that was preg- 
nant, in place of my one poor lamb of my 
bosom. And it was J did put the thing in 
her head, and J did scheme every thing, 
and I'll say so to the man her husband 
if he were ever to come back at last. I’m 
afeard of nothing alive and nothing dead ! 
And did somebody say he did come back ? 
Did I dream you are the very man, I see 
so dim through a fog there of my old eyes, 
blind of smoke, and tears too in their 
time? To be sure! who else was I talk- 
ing to ?’ 

‘* *¢ Where died she, this unhappy Eliza- 
beth Foulke ?’? Paull now asked, who had 
not ceased to tremble during this burst of 
her long-pent burthens of memory. 

‘* ¢ Betsy Oxiver ! that was her name— 
Betsy the Beauty! God help our prides, 
poor idiots ! proud I was once of that name 
—proud of her that was to be my shame. 
I’ve had two husbands, man, but never a 
babe of my body but her, and some villain 
unknown made me curse myself that I had 
not been barren, as that woman.’ 

“** Nomore!’ Paull cried out in a voice 
of desperation, ‘I won’t hear any more! 
—Ruth is my daughter! Heaven! Heaven! 
why have you avenged the wrong of the 
mother, through such an instrument? 
Why none but my own child ?” 


Wild involution of crime with mi- 
sery! But we must hurry on to 
the catastrophe. Ruth falls into the 
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liands of William Paull’s associates, 
the chief of whom, one Shakerly, 
a desperaté villain, had purposed to 
carry her off for himself, and had a 
boat with a crew ready to row him 
with his prey out tosea. Marmaduke, 
not far from the place where this dia- 
bolical rape was to be committed, had 
flung himself down, after his visit to 
the hovel, in a hollow of the ‘ Marsh 
of the Monks,” and close by a small 
rushy pool was lying asleep—but in 
convulsions—when he was disturbed 
by the footsteps of William Paull. 
Starting to his feet, not from being 
‘awakened, but in some frightful 
dream, for his words were part of one; 
thoiigh his eyelids were uplifted, and 
his eyes stared wildly, he exclaimed, 
“ How lorig have you been watching 
me asleep? Dreams are nature’s, 
not Ours. How dare you, sir, pry in- 
to my brain and heart, when exhausted 
nature whiat have I been saying ? 
Where’s she? Have patience, boy!” 
His nephew having, soothed him as 
well as he could, Rath became the 
subject of their speech. Paull had 
resolyed to drop in eternal oblivion his 
last discovery, and let the fact stand 
simply, that he was the real father, 
without the fruitless avowal, to Wil- 
liam at least, of the fate of the mother. 
So he implored his nephew without 
delay to make Ruth his wife; but 
William, though altogether igno- 
rant of Ruth’s fatal passion, had for 
some time been convinced that her 
heart was not his; and must have 
been given to another, though to 
whom he could not conjecture, and 
with proper pride, and a feeling bet- 
ter than pride, resigned all claim to 
her, and had only to pray that she 
might be happy. He had repented of 
his plan to seize her person, and be- 
lieved she was safe under-the protec- 
tion of Mr Llewellyn, and had no sus- 
picion of Shakerly’s projected out- 
rage. At that moment Ruth comes 
flying with torn garments, pursued by 
Shakerly and his gang, and Marma- 
duke in his blindness assisting Wil- 
liam in the rescue, the ravishers are 
overpowered ; and the Three Friends 
take their way to the parsonage. 
There Marmaduke, * with a sort of 
sunkenness of spirit and heart as well 
as voice,” in making his strange dis- 
closure to the clergyman; confined 
himself to briefly assuring him that 
after all Ruth was his own undoubted 


daughter—that the contrary —_ 
had proved to be a mistdke—aind k 

left it to his paternal kindness to im- 
press that certain tact on the mind of 
his long mistaken child—and to re. 
concile her to a speedy marriage with 
her cousin—for “ what protector has 


she else ?””—* My. dear neighbour, has 


she not you, her father ?”” He. but shrug. 


ged his shoulders, and smiled dismal- 
ly, and was silent.” 

Ruth needed an hour or two’s sleep; 
and as she was retiring to a chamber 
inthe lowly parsonage, Paull called her 
back, kissed her; and gave her his 
blessing, in a solemn, new, ahd tiys: 
terious manner, but with such so6th- 
ing tenderhess, that she stispected fio 
evil—and lovingly entréated hiti to 
go to rest. ‘ 

During the supposed sleep of Ruth; 
Paull had a lorig and affecting conyér- 
saticn with the Pastor; he saw Wil- 


liam too, and to him, as her husband; 
and to that benignant man, as second 
father, he committed Ruth, during his 
absence, for he was about, he told 
jhem, to take a journey. 


‘* It was already twilight when a. shep 
herd of the promontory came running In, 
without stopping to knock, and sought the 
vicar through private rooms, in his eager- 
ness to tell that he had seen Paull the 
blind man stealing under the high rocks 0 
Llandudno, there rising like a wall to the 
height of the highest cathedral, the sea- 
ward butresses of the dreadful Orme’s Head, 
although it was a spring tide, the sea 
running in, and the passage obliterated at 
high tide, and always without an exit, ex- 
tept into those deep watery caves, worn 
by the action of the sea. ; 

** No time was to be lost—strange 
doubts of his design whitened the cheek 
of the religious man, who had become 
deeply interested in the fates of the father 
and daughter—but he imposed silence on 
his household, to avoid terrifying the poor 
wearied and still sleeping girl: but except 
Kitty, who stayed in doors, all were quick- 
ly at the near end or aperture of the ave- 
nue. No storm threatened, but a great 
swell of the sea, and its advance with all 
the force of a spring-tide, aided by some 
wind blowing on shore, had in itself all 
the terrors if not the uproar of a storm, 
and the deadliness of a hundred storms, 
on such a shore. Woe to whatever, ex: 


. isting by breath, should be caught in that 


lessening prison, walled beyond the cull- 
hing of any architect or tyrant that ever 
contrived a dungeon or a tower! e 
vicar would not be restrained from adyal- 
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cing a long way into that inipassable gorge 
of cliff and ocean, now flinging its long 
preadth of froth, nearer and nearer, high 
in air, like a mighty beast, secure in his 
mightiness, advancing in measured pace 
tossing his wrath’s foam. The rest, Wil- 
liam, the shepherd, and one other person, 
followed him to the furthest extent possi- 
ble with safety ; all then joined in one long 
shout to the unseen adventurous man, but 
the sea was too loud, with its fresh breeze, 
and its furiously running tide, to allow 
hope of their being heard. Nothing an- 
swered but rock birds, cormorants, and 
puffins, that came flying out overhead with 
their shrill clangour of many notes; yet 
did that long, hopeless shout of the hu- 
man—and tbat following wild discord of 
the sea-birds’ voices, seem less dismal 
than the succeeding and last—the su- 
perhuman, solitary, immense vgice of the 
deep, when considered as the trump of its 
invading march—the dead march of the 
towering waves closing in on a single hu- 
man being, certainly somewhere in the 
jaws of that destruction! The silence, 
and that solemn sound dreadful as the si- 
lence, and the lengthened desolate per- 
spective, dwindling to what seemed a mere 
ledge already, of the rock-strewn beach, 
lost in the tossing and leaping white of 
surf, this dire perspective, that low thun- 
der of sound, that death-silence of the 
pause, all struck.funereal horror on every 
sense of every one of the party now stop- 
ping baffled, thus unanswered except by 
wild creatures and wild waves—compelled 
to turn, and hurry for their own lives, yet 
certain that a devoted life must there be 
left behind. 

William had recovered enough to rejoin 
those who had reached the top ridges of 
headland overlooking the beach ;. that 
dreadful prison in which Marmaduke had 
immured himself to meet death, with a 
steady eye and stern welcome, on its 
frightful slowness of advance, bringing his 
watery shroud to the living man, in the 
near and nearer surf-foam, and his only 
dirge in the measured thunder-peal of 
every falling wave. 

The lone extent of his death-vault was 
however so great, that it was merely at 
random they could fix on any spot of the 
long range of precipice, over the brink of 
which the bolder might halloo down, or 
the bolder still, such as the samphire-ga- 
therer (turned shepherd) might make an 
experimental descent from, perhaps so 
far down as to reach the determined sui- 
cide with the voice. Yet this could do 
little, as it would be too late for him to 
regain the entrance of his dire watery 
cloister, and impossible to scale perpendi- 
cular crags, 
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Thus,. in this quiet littlé green nook of 
country (under a moon how come forth 
refulgent, so calin, 80 safe-looking !) Soie 
were hunting for the corpse df its most 
lovely native-born, with many tears; others 
were trying to drive a heavy boat down the 
rough beach stoties, with noisy but zea- 
lous dint of strength; and others peri- 
lously peering over craggy edges of cliff, 
that lifted them to a level, in their eye, 
with the tremendous Penmanmaur, seeti 
dusky in moonlight shade, just across the 
bay ; and two already fixing ropes (used 
in taking puffin’s eggs) in two or three 
parts, to suspend theniselves, even over 
that brink, and down those tétrible and 
sharp-jutting walls, worse thah smooth 
perpendicular—all was distress, dismay; 
and a tragedy in act or expectation, where 
all had been peace and a fire swiset and 
happy cottages, so lately. 

“* A cloudless moon, and brilliant even- 
ing sky, burnished, as it seemed, by thé 
fresh sweeping of the breeze actoss its 
deep blue and all its stars, now gave to 
the eye of the man daringly descending 
by the rope, the whole bird’s-eye view of 
the now very ndtrow beach below. He 
saw it already washed over by every dash 
of the broad sea-sweep, the light saowy 
foam-shower (a treacherous beauty, glit- 
tering in the moonsiiine, lovely yet so 
deadly), quite shutting the black conspi- 
cuous stones below from his eye, as if 
overarching whatever was below of life, 
though this as yet was but an illusion of 
the sight, for some little of even the lower 
sandy smooth part of the strand was yet 
visible on each retirement of the sea. 

‘* A general cry rose now among those 
behind, on the top—the man suspended 
having shouted up to the man minding the 
rope, and he to Mr Llewellyn, who was 
on his knees scrambling to look over, and 
to the rest—that he could see Marmaduke 
distinctly. 

‘* «Cry to him!’ was the general yoice. 
* Can you let down another rope ? What’s 
he doing?’ 

*¢ *Not another rope, nor ten on end 
would reach him! He waves his hand to 
us slowly, and he walks quite calm, just 
stepping back and back a little from the 
surf: the horridest part of the cliff too, 
he’s under! It’s a sheer wall, I know it 
well, forty fathoms high over his head; 
that’s all he has to step back to! Only a 
cavern there is, and that’s shallow; not 
ten minutes’ life will that give him ! 

I’ve cried to him, again, but I hear no 
voice answer.” 

“6 ¢ T’ve caught birds many a fathom 
deep, myself,’ William exclaimed. ‘ Let 
mé try that other rope, and get down to 
you!’ he hallowed down, 
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“< «It’s quite useless |’ 

** Another still more agitated outcry 
and stir now ran among the group, mixed 
with a most lamentable cry and groan from 
the young man. 

“< ¢ I see somebody or something up- 
right, come all along the beach, narrow 
beach ’tis now!’ the man said tg those 
above, and the man on the brink saw it 
too, ‘so narrow that the surf-froth breaks 
over her, and drives her up on the very 
foundation of the rough rock, off the sand, 
quite !’ 

‘< * Her ? how !—is it a woman?’ 

** © God in Heaven knows what it is! 
a woman from the grave, I believe—the 
moon shines full upon her—ha! now he 
cries to us—he cried out dreadfully then 
—a melancholy long cry it was. ’Twas 
not to us he cried—it was to her to that 
person ; now he’s like a madman! now 
he’s throwing his arms all about, and to 
the sky and to the sea! Hark! he cried 
out again! now he has rushed to meet 
her, she’s come up to him. 
bracing! Mercy upon us, and keep us, 
sure it’s a ghost! If ever I saw grave- 
clothes in my life, that’s a shroud it wears ! 
Look! look you, man! look down ali of 
ye, isn’t it walking in a shroud? Yes, it 
is a shroud—but it is a living woman !’ 

«¢ « But who? Is it not Ruth?’ 

‘* © Who can see that ?’ 

** ¢ Do you see them now ?’ 

*¢ © No, he’s gone, after throwing his 
arms round her, gone up the shore like 
mad, carrying her, I think—yes, he flies 
with her !’ 

*** He might as well try to lift her up 
to us, or the moon, with his arms, as 
carry her to where she came in—that’s 
sure to be some deep fathom by this time, 
you know, for all this here part is very 
hollow, quite a cove, here ; he'll meet 
deep sea directly.’ 

*** Ah! you're right, Shepherd, here 
he comes back with her. Hark! Did ye 
hear? ‘ Death?” ‘* Death?” God! 
God! ‘* My child!” I heard him then! 
Another sea !—It’s just over’em !’ 

** William had again fainted, and re- 
mained in stupor on the heathy ground, 


The Mountain Decameron. 


They're em- 
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dumb and helpless. The two men con. 
tinued their colloquy, the group above 
sharing in the horror, and holding their 
breaths to listen. The depth precluded 
all possibility of help, and the closeness of 
the whole sea would now not allow time 
for a single manceuvre, had any been prac. 
ticable. 

“* * T heard a dreadful groan just now; 
hark ! Now he’s quieter, and she has sure 
persuaded him to kneel—they are both 
kneeling fronting the high wave, and as far 
back as they can get, up to the rocks—_ 
There was a sea! God have mercy! 
They're gone No !—but it must have 
struck them—I couldn’t see them for the 
monstrous leap of the surf! I thought it 
would have reached up to me almost 

I see ’em again, now It’s for her 
he groaned, and for her he ran so wildly, 
for he was calm as a ghost, and stood like 
an effigy sbefore—Ha! that was a very 
thunder !—Halloo! Shepherd! do you 
see ’em now? d’ye see ’em still ?’ 

‘< ¢ Stop a moment—there’s such a fog 
of the foam There's nothing but sea! 
nothing but deep sea! The Lord haye 
mercy upon their souls !’ 

*** Amen!’ Mr Llewellyn responded, 
and throwing himself along, hid his face in 
the withered broom of the height. But the 
next minute he rose—and begging silence 
—drew forth his poeket prayer-book, and 
said—‘ None knows certainly what was the 
intent of these poor souls in coming hi- 
ther. I at least will not judge them—but 
as others may, I take this time—‘ Man 
that is born of a woman,’ &c., and falter. 
ing, he went through the form of Chris. 
tian Burial of the Dead.” 

*“*The body of Marmaduke Paull and 
that of his ill-fated child, still in that ghast- 
ly dress which she had resolutely assumed 
to meet death with decency, deliberately 
following him she had so often led, were 
found in close embrace in a hollow of 8 
little reef of rock, dry at low water, in 
whose wave-worn cleft, no broader than 
chest, they lay as in a single coffin formed 
for two bodies. So ended Tue Traaica 
Passion or MarRMADUKE Pav.” 
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